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Andrew Field 

The Formidable Mias Barnes: The life 
olDjuna Barnes 

2«M. Seeker and Warburg. £12.95. 
Oji? 155958 

DjuNA Barnes 

Smoke andOther Stories 

igODD. SuQ and Moon Press, College 


Park, Maryland. 

QW65017 

Diuoa Barnes died last year, 1982, at 
ihe age of ninety. For forty-one yean 
(hit avant-garde 1920s figure hod oeen 
iving in a small apartment in 
Greenwich Village, surviving on her 
seagre royalties and a stipend from 
Peggy Gu^nbeim. The stipend itself 
?u 8 sort of survival if one considers 
ihe embattled relationship she had 
vith Miss OuKenheim and, almost 
ujihilingly, with everyone else. The 
hityeais were proud and sad, frugal 
ud lonely, and unproductive except 
for t verse piay. The Antiphon, 
coaipleted io 1954. 1 was present at the 
fail readine of the play at Harvard in 
1456, and me evening was dismaying. 
D)ui Barnes's tong silence had ended 
iiiiB play, which had about it all the 
iniotts, Wtf-d«tructive tones of an 
inability Into which great effort 
oaliope had been poured, T. S. Eliot, 
eiupport of his lo^ friendship with 
bff, was in the audience, and he was 
abo and perhaps recklessly present 
a Ihe Antiphon, a vehement, over- 
vrought Family Reunion of badly 
vrilieD, declamatory verse arid in- 
taut, unanchored bitterness of feel- 
ing. That night Diuna Barnes, a 
cnler o! wild ana original gifts, 
rtminded me in her person of one of 
^ de guerre posters of Ihe 
World War. She was a woun^d 
ImiBK of some kind and somehow 
«»nooned, but Just what the line of 
to Wthadbeen was difficult to know, 
lb her name there is always to be 
ailKhed the splendour of Nlghtwood, 
tinting Bcluevemenl of her great gifts 
ud ecceoiricitiea - her passionate 
pw and, In this cose, a genuineness 
" Human passions also. A love of 
toiry pasMche and parody made her 
^rks, Ryder ond Ladles 
an astonishment of wit, os 
51 “ * weBiying fluency of cnpUal 
Brehofe turns of speech, 
and general miBChicv* 
and amuseu perversity. - 
^ ^riain bnlkiness seems to have 


been part of her character, and her 
career showed little aptitude for the 
sturdy and inspired exploitation that 
turned the most improbable of her 
contemporaries, Gertrude Stein, into 
nn institution. For Djuna Bnrnes, 
Joyce was the inspiration and grandeur 
of the ^riod. [n Paris she formed a 
friendship with him which wrs strong 
enough for him to have given her 
the original manuscript, with his 
annotations, of Ulysses, with her usual 
rotten luck ahe was forced to sell it 
before it commanded a price that might 
have saved her from tW penury and 
dependence of so many years of her 
life. 

Andrew Field's biography, The 
Formidable Miss Bomer , is not a work 
of any special vivacity. It is under 
consioeraole strain in all its parts and 
can only chatter along desperately 
about one who was noted for her 
silences. The title is the first indication 
of a perplexity. Formidable and Miss 
Barnes cannot easily draw us into the 
riddle, and the primness of the wor^ 
does not telegraph the creative and 
personal hard^ips of the life. He tells 
of only one meeting with her, in 1977. 
and from that we conclude that he did 
not succeed in getting much out of her. 
Field's book is best when it reads like 
notes for another book. The portrait of 
certain Greenwich Village characters 
such as Guido Bruno, the model, 
apparently, for Felix Volkbein in 
Aifg/riH'ood, and a nuisance named Elsa 
Baroness von Freytag-Loringhoven, 
are amusing period pieces frotn the old 
da^. The American expatriates in 
Paris - Hemingway, Natalie Barney 
and others - are sketched in once more 
from the well-known documentation. 
There is a struggle with tlw written 
work of Djuna Barnes but Field finds it 
hard to stay the course for fifteen 
rounds and so there is a good deal of 
sparring with the names of characters 
and the names In real life and the 
name of Jake Barnes in 7?rc Sun Also 
Rises and what, if anything, the 
correspondence might indicate. 

C)ivne Barnte Wes bdm In CornwilkU- 
bn-HudsOh in New York State in 1892. 
Hor father, whom she hated, we nre 
told and believe, was a pretentious 
ne’er-do-well bohemian with mis- 
tresses and not much else. Her mother 
wns English, having been born in 
Rutland. The parents were divorced 
and the grandparents were divorced 
and there is a tangle of half-brothers 
nnd sisters. Quito eorly Djuna had to 
undertake the support of tier mother 
and three brothers, and she did this 


Elizabeth Hardwick 

Mali talent In the Miss Barnes the miserable fate of 


New York newspaper world. The 
newspaper style ot the time was jazzy 
enoush, but rather primitive as a 
vehicle for her talents. Nevertheless, a 
recent selection from this work, 5/noke 
and Early Stories, shows her early 
mastery of a Firbank dandyism and 
theatncality. From “Paprika Johnson": 

Tile boy from Stroud's was a tall 
blond wimpet who had put his hands' 
into his mother's hair and shaken it 
free of gold; a lad who had painted 
his cheeks from the palette of the 
tenderloin, the pink that descends 
from one member of a family to thb ■ 
other, quicksilver running down 
life's pages. 

In Greenwich Village she knew 
Edmund Wilson, Edna Millay and 
Eugene O'Neill. She wrote for Smart 
Set, Vanity Fair and The Little Review. 
She went on to Paris and knew all the 
interesting artists of the time. The 
wonderful photographs by Man Ray 
and Bernice Abbott show her to have 
been extraordinarily chic and good- 
looking. During this time she wrote 
Ryder, Ladies Almanack and Night- 
wood and by 1940 she was back in New 
York, where she lived for four more 
decades. 

The life of this remarkable 
American woman seemed to follow 
step by step the journey of the gifted of 
her time. Her experiences had a 
typicality about them: high literary 
ambitions, a lot of drin^ins, little 
money. London, Paris, Bernn and 
desperate encounters along the way. 
She was a lesbian in her life and in her 
work, although there were affairs with 
men, an abortion fairly late on. “I'm 
not a lesbian. I just loved Thelma", she 
said in Field’s qccount. Ibis is a' 
remark. Field thinks of her ns 
“basicBlly heterosexual’' , whatever 
thnt may mean. In fact “basically" 
appears to lean the other wny and there 
is little evidence that she anguislied 
over the fact of lesbiaAlam. even 
though the teiTlble.Th^B''W^VY(ta 
at! -anguish: Jndeed.' ^elihe <is "the. 
Robin Vote of Just as 

Djuna Barnes herselrli, in theway of 
the iransformations of literature^ the 
Nora Flood. 

Thelma Wood was no American who 


wanderina the streets at nl^t looking 
for her. In Nightwood s^ has the 
nature of a destructive, forgetful beast. 
Janet Planner called her “the bitch of 
all times". So this love affair was a 
draining, spirit-crushing disaster and at 
last it was broken off. After that. Miss 
Barnes stayed with Pegey Gu gge nheim 
in England, knew the lovers nnd 
friends collected there, was stormily 
friendlywith Antonia White and rather 
more jpeacefuily with Charles Henri 
Ford. But somenow herfriendships did 
not work out much better than her love 
affairs. A difficult and unhappy nature 
she seems to have had - prickly , proud 
and sarcastic. 

Ryder is a daunting work, published 
in 1928 when the author was thirty- 
one. The dreadful father, here called 
Wendell Ryder, and his three women, 
mother, wife and mistress, are the 
centre of this tale, as perhaps it can be 
called. There is an abundance of 
incident, some of it correspondiiw to 
known autobiographical details. Still, 


there cannot have been an intention to 
create the feeling of a genuine family 
chronicle, since events and persons are 
by style put at a distance of several 
centuries. In a chapter called “Wendell 
Discusses Himselt with His Mother", 
the dialogue runs: 

Sometimes f am a whore. in ruffled 
petticoat, playing madly at k pack of 
ruffians, and getting thrippence for 
my pains; a smartly boxen ear, or a 
bottom-tinglineclapa-hind . . . and 
once I was a bird wno flew down my 
own throat, twangina at the heart 
' cord, to get the pitra of my own 
mate-call. 

Even the essential facts of narrative 
information are rendered in a 
mannered tone that often has the 
cadence of translation; "At the end of 
three weeks, his shadow was exceeding 
lean. On the coming uf Saturday he 
wns sacked. [His companions In 
derking aaving that 0 WRS f^tta to hi's 
dalivdiyiQrprtiiwid add.foa. 
l&dy in CHfswIdk.lri platt bf 

The pastiche, parody and flow are. 
>lished with oiiUI 


too lovingly. The manner itself is the 
intention and the ear is bookish and 
rather overwhelming. 

The “Englishness” of Djuna Barnes’s 
work, after her early apprenticeship, is 
perhaps to be laid at the door onier 
rejected American father. There is 
scarcely an American rhythm or 
cadence in her work and even the 
description of Nora's American 
background in Nlghtwood has the 
generalizing aspect of something 
\rarked up rather than known from 
birth - for example, the atmosphere of 
Nora’s house: 'The Drummer Boy, 
•Fort Sumter, Lincoln, Booth, all 
somehow came to mind; Whigs and 
Tories were in the air . . 

The famous Dr O'Connor of 
Nightwood makes his first appearance 
in Ryder. And he is there as he will be- 
a monologist. Dr O'Connor, an 
American going about Paris, talked 
nnd talked. Doth in life and in novels by 
Americans other than Djuna Barnes. 
Field runs the Doctor down and finds 
that his performances received a mixed 
reception, with some remembering 
him as fantastical and amusing ana 
others, of course, bored out or their 
skulls in his presence. In any case, his 
real name was Dan Mahoney and he 
was a very noticeable queen ground the 
Paris bars. He blued his eyelids and 
coated his eyelashes and covered his 
heavy bearef with face' powder. He 
claimed to have served in the Navy and 
' to be a medical doctor, but he was the 
sort whose name does not appear in the 
records of institutions. Aside from his 
fabrications he spoke of himself, 
truthfully, as “poor Minnie Mahoney, 
the girl whom God forgot^'. 
Fashionable lesbians liked him and he 
was cosy company. 


"A slight satiric wigging", Djuna 
Barnes cmled Ladles Aima/iaek and it 
is just that. Many ofthe lesbian women 
in Paris Appeared in tins amiable 
calendar which "featured*' . Dante 

.‘'SmUbd ^dy Uha TYowbil^ end 
Rhddj^ : Half). : Tlte bdok 
privately prJnteq In ParJR in 19^ h'na 
. ''hawked alona: the Left Bank by bold; 
young .lyomenV. Ti is a teasing and bold 
producfldn and very much written, not 
tossed bffv and again In the. mock Eng 
Lit monner, ; 

Now this be a Tule uf as fine a Wench . 

, as ever wet Bed; she who was called 
: Evangeline Mysset.and, who was In 
her Heart one Grand Red Crou for 


Djuna 


made sculptures with large feet rather 
like her own. in spile of that she was n 
dashing beauty with a bit of money at 
limes. She drove a red Biigatti, cruised 


the lesbian bars, drank enormously, 
lied, teased, was unfaithful and gave 


l&dyiri Cmswldk;lii 

The pastiche, parody and flow are. 
accomplished with oiiutanding vfrfu-’ 
osity of language, witty Juxtapositions 
ana reversals, and a wonderful ending- 
line for the book and for WendeU: 
“And whom shbuld he disappoint?* 
Ryder is a curiosity, showingits period, 
the 1920s, only in a sophisticated and 
conscious maiice and in the studied, 
learned manipulation of>slyles. The 
zest and the jest are perhaps embrn^ 
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A oulde to Marx's capital' 

A. BREWER 

Intended to be read in conjunction with Cepital 
goes through Marx’s masterpiece chapter by chapter, 
setting eacn In the context of the whole and picking out the 
main threads of the argument The introduction ouillnea the 


pollllcaranalysls of thejPLO 10 
the early 1970a A cqrfoepondanl (n 
s)urfy‘J^J97Q to 1961, Helene OobbahfSd been able to 
close quarters and use documentary 
• P'^^'hand recollecllons which have never 

, In weatefoanalyaeaof the. movement 

T^^WaMfddte Eaat V’ Hart obvera about £19:50 net 
V / - • PapertMick about £6.9? net 


development of Marx's thought end relates It to the. 
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orBctiOal questlOne about the lustlflcatlon ol piinlshrnent 
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jttrgen Habermas 
Theorie des 

kommuiiikatlven Handelns 
2 i>ot. 1167 ffp. Chtlb. DM 9S,- 

This book calls for focusing on the fun- 
dnmcntals of oiir society and our own 
living bccniise onr existence is rooted In 
II; in the iindlmlnlslied forms of action 
in which we help ourselves and other 
people to an Innate right given to us as 


rational beings... 

There Is no otlier theory In which I find 
similar Ideas developed with such p:is- 
.sjonaioaiid honest forceAiIncss; this Is 


why I call .Habermas' book a major 
work. 

Klaus PtMfuk, 
HiUhleutsdyeZeitim^ 


Peter Sloterdfjk 
Krltlkder zynlschcn Vernunfi 
2 vol. 960pp. Pif. DM36- 



ihe Pursuance, the Relief and the 
Distraction, of such Girls as in their 
Hinder Ports, and their Fore Parts, 
and In whatsoever Parts did suffer 
them most, lament Cruelly, be it Itch 
of Palin, or Quarters most horribly 
burning ... 

It is possible lo see in this book and in 
^yder a crippling facility for inspired 
verbal cartooning. After the freedom, 
the parodying dash and dtuzle with no 
necessity for the restraints of veri- 
similitude and narrative coherence, the 
small production of this lar^e talent is a 
loss not altogether surprising. 

Nighiwood is a novel of its own sort 
and reading it is to experience a 
welcome arthritic pain after the bicycle 
race of the previous work. It appeared 
in 1936, published in England by Faber 
at the strong urging of T S. Eliot who, 
to keep the bookTrom sinking like a 
pebble, wrote an introduction. Even 
this most important and promising 
lift of her writing career was filled 
with down-dragging decisions, some 
aesthetic and some practical. Djuna 
Barnes herself cut (he manuscript to a 
third of its original size and Eliot 
supplied the title. The expectation of 
loss caused the firm to publish without 
an advance, and to claim twenty-five 
per cent of the American rights. The 
reviews In England, especially those by 
Edwin Muir, Dylan Thomas and 
Graham Greene, were favourable. In 
America the reaction was mostly 
negative and the “Elizabethan 
tragedy" claim of Eliot's introduction 
was considered high-flown, and 
dropped from the second American 
edition. Considerable impertinence 
attended this most sober and ambitious 
moment in Djuna Barnes's work. 

Nigittwood opens in the formal. 

instructing manner of a European a . 

novel, a German one. The beginning Man Rav's 1920s photograph of Djuna Barnes, reproduced from Andrew 
pages are laden with generations, old Fiad's biography reviewed here. 

demratTon.^oSt on the°wnll. rte night Robin stands by the door, saying. the pillow mrned up the shadowy 
lady in “great puffed and pearled “Don’lwaitforme.‘'SinceRobiaisthe interior of their cylinder, 

sleeves", the gentleman on a cliar^r. objectofobscssioh, another American Dr O'Connor is asked to think about 

“Tlic blue of an Italian sl« loy between woman becomes obsessed and takes ^ight and about love. He is ready, 
Ihesaddle and the buff ofthe tightened her off. fully prepared; he is precocious, 

rump of the rider." This Is the The niehMime misery of a desperate ludicrous, pedantic and a consolation. 

Ipve hows the novel; together and To Nora’s. "What am I to do?" he will 
■ % 0 Wireven the uhocrfalhS^lficBtloniS! answer: . 

• probablCj with the false title pfBamn, of Dr O'Connor’s monologues. He is a BehstlieFrenchman.whoputsosoH 
a haughty, romantic obsequidusliess dogofihenight.goingfrombartobar. in the poorbox at night that he may 
and elaborate imitative leaninu. "He gg^og ns he leaves a chance findapennytospenJinthemorninj; 

kept a valet and a cook; the_one flenunintanee. "The ladv will oav." In - he can trace himself back to his 



iiKMiiplmr. "Was it ni night that Sodoa 
hecainc Gomomih? It was at Diphti 
swear!" On >tnd on. He is a fnlty 
creation of loquacity just as iht 
nniinalislic Robin is a devastation h 
silence. Rut Eliot was wise to 
mischief of this rhetorical SataoBjiu 
to and fro. As we have the nover^ 
wc could not usefully have mow of Di 
O'Connor. 

Eliot's introduction s«s Qu 
powerfulness of Dr O'Connor aodibi 
"such ii character needs other reall 
less conscious, people in order ‘to 
roall/e his own reality." He wantiia 
insist upon (he naturalness of wort 
ns fiction, to see it as having some o( 
the practical experience of huniJi 
existence. "Felix and his child ut 
oppressively real." Some of thkisjhe 
kindness of the wish to aid in the 
market-place a seemingly unrnirfcet. 
able inspiration. He ends; "Wbai] 
would leave the reader prepaid bt 
find is the great achievement of ibt 
style, the beauty of the phrasing, the 
hrilliancc of wit nnd characterizatioo, 
and a quality of horror and doom 
nearly related lo that of Eliabi% 
tragedy." 

There is the Black Mass ending cf 
Nightwood in which Robin in fiDoioli 
“contrived altar, before a Madomi', 
and with two candles bumiog, \tn 
into a dog to fight with a true dx 


lotograph of Djuna Barnes, reproduced from Andrew 
Held's biography reviewed here. 


night Robin stands by the door, saying, 
“Don't wait for me." Since Robin is the 
object of obsession, another Americsin 


the pillow, turned up the shadowy 
interior of their cylinder. 

Dr O'Connor is asked to think about 


envious of the book's' success, h may 
well be that similar convulsions will 


soon be. registered In other countries as I 
well. Sloterdl|k's pliyslOgnomicsordln- 1 : 
gnosis df the (Inal dtepniring ayare- 
ness, as I will cdllit for the present, Is the 
first niece of philosophical wrlllng of : 
I this kW lo appear in Germsm speakii^ 
'cduntrles for a longtime. ' : 

1 . \rjl(v Hoebbeppef. 

Sender prelesBed/n 


:: iDieSifclid'Gnhlf.dem Labyrldlh; 

t^Ko^niet has.taken up'tid iessa ttisk 
than to interpiel' one pf (lie central 
nmhs prtheold world iiiicW. It Is not 
(he classical kliolar's Ihtereslwliich is 

s 

myth is ever.prfi.(eiil in soni< strange 


S of the rider." This Is the The night-time misery of a desperate 

iP've holds; the novel; together and 
Ini'; ^lowireven the uhocrtalh s^lflcatlonis ; 
probablCj with the false title pf Bamn, O'Connor’s monologues. He is a 

a haughty, romantic obsequldusliess dogofihenight.goingfrombartobar. 
and elaborate imitative leaninu. "He os he leaves a chance 

kept a valet and a cook; the one gcqugmtance, “The lady will pay," In 
because he looked like Louis the Four- powerful scene in the book, 

teenth and the other' because she re- |qoi-g geeks him out at home, or in the 
sembled Queen Victoria. Some have pitiful room that passes for the home of 
•questioned. the more.or less lengthy. In .jj^ig peigon alive only in the presence of 
terms of this short book, intrusion of others.Sheflndshlmonadlrtybedina 
Volkbein at the beginning of a work id adman's flannel niglitgOWn: • 

Hilt Ha IB ^ ^ . .. ■ 


which he is not centrd. But he is «iiih u. nwr 

attentive to structure and quite soon, ftlii bJIJ 

m'eetsthehumaricoreofthenovel-Dr large blqck 
Matthews .O'Oinnor, Robin Voteand cheeks.and chin, .was framed in the 
Nora flood/Indeed he rushes in and golden semi-circle of a wig with long 

marries Robin, whom we first observe 

in a death-bed scene. “On a bed, shoulders, and foiling back.agoinst 
surrounded by. a confusion of potted j 

plants, exolio palfns and cut flowers,.' . .g 

falntWbver-swng by the note of unseen . I . Kflfi fTC" 'Q C ' Tl 

^rd^. V is.not X do 1>J 

''only'dcad-anjrik.'' . • '''.V'-' i '";'V 

Volkbein's elaborately . longing;. .. ;i ' ■ , 

• Bsplfationfora^cdstralvalidHtioninno , Kate Flint'" ' 

Way prepares us for his marfidge.to the ' - ^ 

Srfor^«'in 

and abstract conception of character 

” alniost precludes the usual conventions Talrfleld Porter: Realist Painter in sin 
of psychological patterning. The . Age of Atetraction 
characters are the subjects of a io7pp. Boston: Litlle Brown. 


mng os he leaves a chance find a penny to spend in the morning 

:qumntance, “The lady will pay." In - he con trace himself back to his 

le most powerful scene in the book, sediment,vegetable and animal, and 
fora seeks him out at home, or in the so find himsrtf in the odour of wine 

itiful room that passes for the home of in its two travels, in and out, packed 

lis person alive only in tile presence of . down beneath an air tliot has not 

thers.Shefindshimonadlrtybedina much changed its position during 

woman's .flannel nlglitgOWn: that strategy. 

The doctor's head, with Us over- Or lie will answer something else, at 
large black eyes, its full gun-metal length. Dr O'Connor, as I read it, is to 


be taken seriously because he is seen as 
providing in all his appearances tlic 
cohsolations of language itself, of 
memory, of jumbiccriniormnlioni of 


nearby, both biting and barkiiuirm 
they give up, “lying out, herM 
beside her. her mce turned # 
weeping: nnd the dog too uvcoplba, 
and lay down, his eyes bloodskoLlur 
head flat along his kneesMtei 
revenge indeed, and a minoi* 
Elizabethan bloody finale it h. . 

As a work of its own |kiW 
Nighiwood is not minor, tho#ilB 
decadent. The literature of 
with its ornamental style, ardficiafij, 
its relishing horrific incideni e 
common today in America amci! 
Norman Mailer and others ario.W 
perhaps the charge is not impdgmy 
Now. Nighiwood nppeaf^ 
acceptable to the jensibijidei 
may hove appeared In 1936dimDjl» 
reign of Jocunienlaiy porir^ ^ 
what the actual was thougW W j*; 

. a work of the 
recognizable and ^ 

story, acomplished wltn a 
and loyal belief in the possiWlltto« 
words in place and out ^ ■ 

vocabulary stretched and strgj 
incident and 

practical preparation-all. w®** 
instruments of revelaUon, ^ 

Andrew Field has 
could about Djuna BaniesflJw«S 
lo his discredit that thcie 
tell. There is u m M 
seemed to fall aside 
her best work . Her nature • 
take hold of. Tlicre igsh 
to that she added a 
paranoia. Thus slie suiwredi ^ 


are 


.'John A^HBBigYi&iid Kenwori^ 


Age of Al»tr.actioa 



characters are the subjects of a io7pp. Boston: Little Brown, 
ruminating intelhgence and almost- Distributed by Hutchinson. £25. 
,'inythine might be said about them by 03 ^^ 34 ^ 
the author, nere we do, not have, an - -• 

[nhitnuntinos. Faiifield Porter. 


i.T 'I.jnfa<t]bd carrier 


|flIy>fCltittg‘lrtl(s'ra^^ * 

^phjr, 

ploii.aqd=llterafy.i:fjtlcls^ 


justification fbr painting. He cited 
Wittgeristein’s gnomic precept ..that 
“Every sentence is in order as it is"; 
claimed, that : his methods resembled 
the use of., free association in 
'psychoanalysis, enabling ' the real 
“snape", whether ' of person or 
environment, to reveal itself. Form, 
for Porier, was something to be 
discovered -within the arbitrary 
arrangemehU of landscapes and 
objects, hot imposed by the Intellect. 

Although he believed that ideas 
' ,!hd> separate ' lifp of their own. in 
;yo !Tter '..was.'’ hpver .affaid pf 
wl|ing. Hd'feguiarfy wrote . 
rt art lorAr/.Newj, ini the 
Nation. A 


abstract nnd Sertiii 

has its “preSontt. 

But the canvases reproeg 

volume suggest g ud i 

quasi-mystjoil 

nnH 





‘do we'phtdur lode^cii;^^ thq bio 

" ' tj'pavpf.tfurifoite^ 


nruiK vVlth'S' 

wlth'boldei: 


landscape and ilpS 

remains consrenL In 
Incursion of diy III®}; 


of Union Square", 
achieves (he fare distjnepP^, ^ 
downtown 

Kenworth Moffctt, J 
Porter's life which m g! 

a short, impr^ipwshc 

Ashbdry,. claims^ 

.caution andirelicenoe new. 
he was never in I 

in “pretentious 


but boring;. 

A reactionsiy 
.aiirnriSu 



tfe,'.{|rid .ad'ihlred thd fact 



L Bnu>his/W6rk 'reitfaihdd; ^ .... . , 

Hp Mntairied .fhat devote himself 


aunae 


ssertioti. that;:i northeastern Ase 

rvbly t^ay". memoratipnf;95 
, , , iat there Whs * ai|fd .liteAfejllS 
etttiai'v,'differ^(|fef<:>htlW(ten?':thife^ 
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Of time and the river 


Alan Hollinghurst 

GRAHAM SWin- 
Waterland 

310pp. Heiaemann. £7.95. 

0414 75330 0 

Veuriand is set in the Fens, and has an 
extremely vigorous and complex 
Dietapliorical lue. The terse kenning of 
Us title is the key to its preoccupations 
vitb laad reclaimed from the sea. with 
(ount 7 meshed by water channelled 
ind dammed and yet repeatedly 
iei»erting its claim on terra firma. It is 
ai»vel dense with riverine lore, with 
diiias, eas, windmills and sluices, with 
imerdependent stories of fanning and 
Ir^ng, and the water traffic by which 
ib^are yoked together for profit. Its 
hiiijles interbreed and their industries 
interweave. The mysterious life-cycles 
the eel are discussed, its atavistic 
{oliis out arid back, and Innumerable 
pinDels are found to the pacing back 
tnd forth of the humans, the private 
ud obsessive going back and forth of 


didriinaginetions. Waterland h&$ the 
iDCif B novel classically at ease in its 
dioseii, and uniquely particular, field 
ol reference, Ana yet the very 
iMence of its title is a warning of 
iktopk's quicksand uncertainty and 
duairily. For the primary paradox is 
(iat Its prodigal imaginative vitality is 
c the service of a vision of life that is 
iffajlingly bleak, where life in the 
R^Datloa is virtually all that is left. 
As Graham Swift has developed, his 
wwh have become both more 
abtle and more emphatic, both 
npo^erable and resolutely symbolic, 
mining on the one hand to display, 
we and more forcibly, the criteria to 
they attach meaning, they also, 
rf ; * mysterious slei^t-of-hand, 
wreBingly resist a simple reading and 
™j|ve through shadowy trans- 
pwtww which call in question ail 
wwmptlons one has Just learnt to 

hi.i fhe subject Is evidently 
, readers of' 

' corner-shop 

through the whole mid- 
fether is obsessed 
™ fallufe to cortimunicate to his 



daughter either an efftetive care or a 
sense of the past. Creating the novel 
put of the father’s reflections on the 
last day of his life, Swift plaits together 
memories; at the climax of the novel a 


gripping account of a race the old man 
□ad nio as a schoolboy is interposed as 
a recollection during his last, faltering 


afternoon stroll. 

In Shuttlecock events in the lives of 
twp generations are exposed in more 
Comdex counterpoint: the narrator, 
who works in a police department 
which files “dead” or unsolved crimes, 
being led, via various ambiguous and 
fragmentan evidence, Into an 
understanding of his father's war 


iragmenian eviaence, into an 
understanding of his father's war 
experience-itself recalled in amemoir 
entitled Shuttlecock which is 
Interposed in sections through the 
novel. Brilliant as this rhyming 


Browi^ahn 


wackay ■ ■ 
StaWilMitonn 


interposed in sections through the 
novel. Brilliant as this rhyming 
deployment of material is, its purpose 
darkens in proportion to its mechanical 
efficiency. Two texts called Shuttlecock 
co-exist within the novel, each 
pjausible, each spying on and 
discrediting the other. Father and son 
are presented in a synchronized 
proqess of revelation whi^ is alra a 
means of self-concealment. Parallel 
first-person narrations embody 
different ..forms of duplicity and 
evasion: the key aectlob in the father's' 
memoir concerns biR escape from the 
OestapOf an episode whose very 
imaginative perfection leads the son, 
trained in suspicion, to intuit that it is a 
lie, fabricated to conceal the fact that 
he was a traitor. But these subtle 
investigations are embodied in the 
son’s narration, which is itself riddled 

in Surrey 

evening at. *'the stillball AGM”. 
Inanimate objects become maliciously 
intrusive (“Peter sidestepped the spray 
as the water lilt a rork>")This is the real 
worid, and if we are the least bit 
mundane or unfulfilled it will hate us in 
detail: “He had poisoned his ear with a 
Cheap earring and it throbbed with the 
taxi's motof.7' 


with neurosis, with unacknowledged 
failures as husband and father, 
mordant cruelty and repressed gelf- 
loathing. 'The traditional excitements 
of detection and adventure are 
conmlicated and undermined by a 
modernist insistence that none of 
the narrative voices is reliable. 
Emphatically postulating the need for 
a sense irfthe past, for a transmission of 
wisdom from generation to generation, 
the novel demonstrates simultaneously 
a hunger for lies, for the telling of a 
coDSOlingly symmetrical story - a story 
such as Swift's novel partly js. 

All these themes and practices are 
amplified, decorated, metaphorically 
elaborated in WateHand. Again there 
is a first-person narrator, Tom Crick, 
a man not only profeasionally 
concerned with history - he teaches it 
in a secondary school - but positively 
obsessed with it. Wishing to transmit to 
hts pupils a moral sense of life which 
emerges most clearly in the circularity 
and repetitiousness of history, he 
allows his own mind constantly to circle 
back in time in search of explanations 
for why things in his own life are as 
gloomy as tlicy are. By far the greater 
part of the novel happensin thepast, in 

the .unfolding history • 

fam,liyTrotetaes«y^teMth i^nfoi^lp.' 
the present day. The preseht-daystory, 
which is 1 ^ methodically told, 
cqun^ this flee-ranglnginvestigallon 
with.a numbed account oT events which 
barely moves forward throughout the 
entire novel. Hie history-master's 
childless wife, turning tp rell^on in late 
middle ‘age, has snatched a baby at a 


supermarket - a scandalous event 
which precipitates his departure from 
the school. And in adolescence, 
pregnant by him, she had gone virith 
him to the hovel of a Fenland witch 
who had performed an abortion. The 
narrative pinnacle of the novel conies 
at the moment when, across a chapter- 
break, these two miscarriages of 
parenthood are rhymed together wit h a 
horrendous irony. 

Yet the strands of story-telling of 
wlucb thw are both climaxes exist on 
quite different terms. The historical 
passages are lucidly shaped to have 
lo^c and meaning, whereas the 
story of presenf'events, like the son's 
narrative in Shuttlecock, is sHU in the 
painful processoffonnation. As a result 
the whole form ond temper of the novel 
are characterized by magnificent narra- 
tive exposition, constantly threatened 
by dissolution and inertia. This tension 
IS ronveyed. in Che manner of Crick’s 
telling: he canlose himself in the excite- 
ment of description, but his didactic 

H ose repeatedly and repetitiously 
I him back to lectu ring on the na- 
ture of history. 

For the whole matter of the novel is 
intended to be spoken by &ick to his 
bemused, exasperated and yet not 
unsympathetic class. “These pre- 
posterous lessons", these “circus acts" 
areblsidiosmraticway of substituting 
for the official, body of history the 
tangled, fateful and exemplary history 
of his own life. It is an audacious notion 
on Swift’s part, and one whpse 
absurdity is a kind of guarEUilee of its 
unnerving effectiveness. Yet it is also a 
dangerous one, for the intensely 
rhetorical address, the mournful, 
hortatory wpealsto his "children”, the 
despCTBte dnvlnghome of basic points, 
are tiring to the reader who has been 
out of the schoolroom for quite some 
time. Of course, in a way typical of 
Swift, the very emphaticness of all this 
is a warning as to its faluness. Tlie 
novel exceeds credibility and 


attenuates our tolerance in exactly the 
same depee as it creates, throup his 
own words, the portrait of a man who is 
deeply disturbed, and who is vainly 
attempting to build a structure from 
these words which wilt protect him 
from his childlessness, from his failure 
to create the future. 

This tone was tried out in Swift’s 
remarkable supernatural story, 
Watch", a performance of great' 
rhetorical bravura. In Waterland, 
though, it is developed in a way which 
reflects on the whole sulriect of the 
novel. The prose itself mils into a 
recurrent pattern of question and 
answer which imitates syntactically the 
historical inquiry it furthers. Crick's 
sentences indicate his need for an 
efficient and absolving causality; 
frequently beginnuig with conjunc- 
tions - "and", ^‘but", “because" - and 
having no niain verb, they only take on 
meaning in the wider rhetorical 
structure as answers to questions, 
further asseverations of historical 
necessity. There is also a significant 
suppression of the first person: Crick 
haoitually sees himseif in the third per- 
son, both narrator and subject, just as 
the tense oscillates between the 
controlled past historic and the his- 
trionic “historic’' present. 

All these devices are the neurotic or 
psychopathological inflections In a 
novel that is stuffed with -subject 
matter. Swift takes on and refracts a 
varied tradition: the femily saga.-the 
business saga, the novel of provincial 
life; in many and complex ways 7^e 
Mill on the Floss lies behind Waterland 
as a novel of practical family fortunes, 
social history and adolescent love, 
given a symbolic dimension whose 
romanticism Swift admires and yet 
mistrusts. And it is not surprising that 
Swift should be taking his Dealings by 


such an epochal work; each of his 
novels has laid an uiiprediciable claim 
on a resonant area of life which he has 


made unequivocally his own. 


Where things do happen in Babies in . 
Rhinestones, .this . self-regardlngj 


together 

treatment, 

I theme in this 


-^reiage, 'and largely In 
_ T«jj«iabfe .comers of 



illO. 

'vf ; of her • earlier. 




Babies in ' Rhinestones consists of 
eleven stbrids in which the characters 
are almost invariably propelled ejown a 
sUppeiy slope by cTreumstaaCes. Miss 
Ma^ay is at her unerring best when 
cotetiing the claust^hobia of 
uneventful lives. In “The' Stained- 
Gles4 Door", Jean McAllister lodulges 
a mry of prying reiwntmeht at' jhe 
'bebartour pf me woman in the eouncu 
house next dbor:.tdiher aind' Nigel's 
neatiyfkept residence, But JeOh is not 
noticing the accumulation , of unpaid 
'blUst or paying .much attention to her 
' husbande . excuses of “problems at 
Work”. Gradually, the marriage, fails, 
Ni^l slips . away,; and security 
transforms ; itself into breakdown, 
leaving Jean dejfktiged and deserted. 
.Th.e respectable house has changed 
places wth. the feckless manage next 
door. There is the same sly, macabre 


haversack) and an obstreperous 
second-former eniduripg a ramble on 
the Downs, In the course of which 
these two believdble characters are not 
much extended by some unlikely and 
insubstantial happenings.* “Bananas” 
remains disappomtingly static despite a 
conclusion which hints at hoiTpr, while. 
“Curry at the . LaburnunisV : rests 
content with an obvious ddnquement. 
Mr Ellis in the , title story' .Spots . h 
Barbara Pym novel; in his neighbour's 
shopping Dasket.^Miss,Mackay bffen 




'Wept^thai' 


•Ser^ce’*: . pcopler' but women 
especially, wDl assuredly be punished 
.,for;i’- lives:' ,^hi 6 h' (however v well- 
meaning^ ciiliitinate In the possessing 

of chfldreri ‘‘named, seci^tiy, ferine 

eldest bov.k tiie Famous FfVe books . 


seemum world; yet she has little 01 
Fyih's firdtful fascination with a stdry- 
iineforitsownsake. 

. Is what she does give. us^i in, for 
example, (he eerie tneeflng of two 
generations in “Pfnk Ci^rettes'- or the. 
Dilsery of the waiting-room roqiance in' 
“Evening Surgery" (the; longest story 
here, and. tne oiie Mth theile^t 
satisfactory conclusion), . altogether 
enoi^? Her best stories Are tijoK in 
whj^tiie oddity df-tHb situatioh takes 
a cpnitincing.^p. onr.tbe reader os 


Bool^ Prise anMitUst ^ ^ 

XM; Coetzee 

UFE & TIMES OF : 
MICHAELK 

'It Is an astonishing book; lucid, graj^, sensitive; never ■ 
overblown. The ganslifoxis , . .- merk.poyverful bpt .tihstrained 
changeaofgear^ltlswritteh.wlthoutbb^Qusanget'^dutoleajly . 
with pasudon. Itwill ^ on hiauhting xne 

. . ApfftonyTViira/fe, Observer 

'Hiis powerful writer.. . . It niakes a strong arid iriemorable • 
novel.'' //orman^Arapne/, Guardian 

nieniorable midi pdwerfiti 

. . . ' Janice BJJioti Sunday Telegraph 

’This is a truly .astonishir^ novel. This xnaryeHojus book 
increases in power and authority, . . I finishjBdXjYe d ?&nes of 
Mfofle^fiirinastate.of elation, for all the misery and suffering' 
it contain^^ I'c^otreccaminehdk highly 

beautifully mit)ceh:.ii| a str(^, plain, uiip^entious btyle;. . .' •' 
distfoguishedby grim htinfoin arid powerful uiiderslaternent.'' ' ■ 

' ! ' • ' Graham lord, Siu^y Excess 

£7.95 
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i'. r ■: 




.y/ h iia holding toother households of 
.'awlcward chlrarcn and abstracts men.. 
There is on understated predsipn, a 
iethM at^racy of .observatiop^ awut; 
theae stories which makes^,;th^. 
mi 


something intrm^allyq^te possible: 

. the drinker in "DrWng Out", pursued 
by images of droumt and fanuo^',,the 
husband prop^lqd into incidents of 
mtiroine: violence and unqppcted, (less 
in “Soffh. voIcBlio'^■ Inere the/ 
uilhervitigi almost; bhild-lfke.visiqn, as 
in, the her .eariier -bpoks; 

presents' a compelling view of dn adiilt 
Md .tiUiiig oven into. , nightmare . 
Sbirle of the. other -stories proprise tq 
gl^ V 5 ;a$ mucH at tpe oqket but falltoj' 

moH llli'ik'thit.fAn AQsitfileffni-tahf n 


. “A.brilliaht, new riovel-by the authcu: of The ifisfdiyM . .. ; 
HigMyreco^^ Anfflony Curtis,. FteabdAlTjm 

I ''The woik Of a master, 'aiid a master hot only; of language and • 
comedy butoffeeliugitoo.'' C/aJre7bptaBn,SundayT^ . 

* ./Spperb enfortabijneht with'an underpihidng of reflection and 
; obsefyaUph tltet irakes you Want instantly to read me bp<^ 

, again." 

: “Hased ^A\ 8 a»irfoal 

(diaracters, dialpcme and; atmbl^Ee" ,. : A delightftiUy 

; aitteftali^qtonrlpkl Jim great 

'''.li'r-!:''-;; • 

- £7-95' • 
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Between art and artist 

Michael Tanner 


Moments held fast 


Wolfgang Hildesbbimer 
Marbot: A Biography 
Translated by Iratricia Crampton 

2<46pp. Dent. £8.95. 

044004576 8 
Mozart 

Translated by Marlon Faber 
408pp. Dent. £10.95. 

0 4400437 1 

These books are both, biographies* 
though of an unusual kind. Marbot tells 
us a considerable amount about a 
person who didn't exist, though he is 
surrounded by others who did. Mozarr 
tells us very little indeed about the 
most remarltable artist who has ever 
existed. Both books are puzzling in 
crucial resp^s, and considering them 
together has added to rather than 
lessening my bewilderment. 

Wolfgang Hildesheimer is a man of 
wide-ranging interests and ptivities. 
The biogra^ical note on him under 
the photo on the dust-jacket of Mozart 
- a photo of a man who, as a latter-day 
Marbot might have obsented, should 
be concentrating on lijghting his pipe, 
but instead is casting a shrewd, 
sceptical gaze at the camera 7 tells us 
that he was born in L916, received part 
of his education in England, and is an 
established figure in Germany as a 
novelist, playwright and graphic artist, 
as well as being an autnon'ty on 
Mozart. He produced Mozart in 1977 
and MaH>oi in 1981. Though it is the 
earlier book which can’t get under way 
without extensive broooings on the 
task of the biographer in general anef 
Mozart’s in particular , it is the later book 
which, eschewing selfconslousness 
on that front, |ms a clearer Indlea-. 


such a Marbotian passage as this from 
Mozart: 

Hardly any serious student of Mozart 
can have avoi^d playing this game of 
key speculation [ie, what is the 
characteristic emorional tone of 
works in G minor, A major, C minor, 
Eflat, in Mozart?], for it is fruitful and 

S to all ; everyone can play and, by 
ng his experience, can consider 


experienced passionately. 
relRtionship of Mozart to Ins I 


Mozart's music differently. In experience passionately. The 
reality, no one understands it, but relRtionship of Mozart to ms jetters is 
theliltlewedounderstandisenough taken to be much more devious: his 
to sugeesl the rest, which we are left pathetic begging-letters are nllcgcu to 
to interpret. contain elements of exaggeration, 

. L ... i...-. 11- calculating self-pity and disingenuous 

If that s the kind of thing you hke, self-exculpation. Their structure is 
this is the bookfor you. It wems to me compareefto a stilted openi seria aria, 
that in this passage Hildesheimer fails invocations to cruel deities and so 
to understand, b^ause he doesn t gyeh deconstructions arc often 

want to 7 It would short-circuit his appe„i, but 


to swear mat Mozan wroie me “Mozart s music reproauces me oepiii by volleys of “perhapscs”, as the aulhor 
andante of the O minor Symphony, of experience for us without the Ujmself admits at the outset. His 
for example, in high miiits, m a great experience”. Not that that is the last discovery that Mozart’s most moving 
creaUve moment, feeling himself word on the subject, but it s an a^^ong the completely 

capable, in a truly impenous way, of excellent start. By reproducing the authenticatedones,inwhichhelnlksof 
mediating for the listener the depth ofpperience, Mozart leaves his death as the "truest and best friend of 
experience of a tragic feehng., Omy listenersfreetofillintheirowncontent ^-nkind” written to his faiuliv ill 
th^would our interpretive f^er be what answers, in thair eiyerience. to ^fht, is in sSurate 
quelled. the deep expresslvenew of Mozart. In philosophy by Moses 

Would it, should it be?' Hhadlhoped thm senM, there is nothing to jidendelssohn, doesn’t inmress me as 
lot tii0 loci hari h^ard nf the Understand: Mozsrt s musicis pellucid, ksm Mnenri 


Would it, should it be?'Hhadlhoped 
that the last had been heard of the 
Intentionai Fallacy, but here it is 
committed in so crass a form that I feel 
like calling Wimsatt and Beardsley 
back and telling them that all is 
foraiven. Not only is the idea that Che 
ultimate criterion for establishing the 
tone of a passage is the author's word 
absurd, but the dangers of circularity 
for anyone engagecr in an enterprise 
such as Hildesheimer’s are plain: one 
validates one’s claims about the work 
from what the author says about it, and 
then writes one’s bio^ophy of the 
author’s soul from what one has found 
in his work. 


• • popular work of philosophy by Moses 

thm senM, there is ^nothing to Mendelssohn, doesn’t ii^ress me as 
understand: Mozart smusicispeirucid, ^ jt ^oes him. That Mozart 

“u** 'yj'® It problematic, originate its sentiments or 

whether or not he 15 inclined to invoke phraseology doesn't make it any less 
the bizarre category of the "absolutely Hildesheimer Is 0 

puzzling , does so because he is relentless moralist; Marbot is more 
bewildered by being able to gaze fortunate, his biographer usually 

**®J*£*^"i u- * insisting - be has lapses, as we have 

whaffiRS most dismrbcdhimin life. To ^ 

be enRbi^ to confront^ the most criticism. Hildesheimer 

alarming elements m one s life Mth yjjg g converted sentimen- 

deco^ and sovereign control is itself jg^gj scandalized to find that his hero, 
so disconcerting that many people. ^1,0 gave more to the vrorld 
mong whom I must include than any other person has done, was a 
Hildesheimer, fml to realize what moralmcdlocrity. Nor, it appears, was 
Mozart s art is offer^ them, and sa ..healthy", if one means by that, as 
are unable to benefit from his complete Hndesheimer does, "an absolute state 

In which the abjective condition is in 
However, if we confront what accordwithsubjectivefeeling", though 
Mozart's music achieves with what we his not being so only aligns him with 
knowof hislife.aoewrashofprotalems tjtnost dl the other gemuses except 
breaks out. It isn’t in me least Goethe, foe in Hildsheimer’s view: 


;"i.. ,. ' 


and Marbot in 1981. Though it is the Oddly enough Sir Andrew Marbot, 
earlier book which can’t get under way In the numerous passages on works of 
without extensive broooings on the art quoted from his notebooks and 
task of the biographer in general and letters, never seems inclined to do any 
Mozart’smpE^icDlsr, it is the later book such thing. The brilliantly perceptive 
which, eschewing selfconslousness remarks (which of course demonsfrnte 
on that front, mves a clearer Indlea-. that Hildesheimer is a superb critic of 
tionof what Hlioesheimer expects of a painting) about Mantegna’s frescoes in 
Uographer. Or perhaps not. Whereas Mantua, Giotto’s in Padua, Tiepolo s 
biographer Is uiiquestidnably ceiling-fresco in the Treppenhaus oi 
.Hildesheimer,' using always*' the the Resldenz in Wttrzburg, Delacroix’s 

Saridanapalus'j, 

about the artists, nor are the 
We don’t find out much about him •> he artists called in to explain or determine 
can't be compared to Serenus tbecharacierandqualityoftlieirwork. 
Zeitblgm, PhD, ihe biographer of Marbot’s interest in the wound and the 
Mann’s Dr Faustus. Aiid it is difficult bow is frequentiy stressed by his 


Hildesheimer’s years at an Eoitt 
public school evidently had a IS 
effect. ^ 

So in Hildesheimer's viewiberti 
Mozart himself, the great unknofftb 
his letters and reported behuiw 
unreliable guides to his tnie ouvr 
and his works, many d ibq 
trnnsccndenlly great but mysttiioob 
independent of that hidden 
means thut wc can only expect fnq 
this book illumination of 
and sadly 1 didn't find any. Even aim 
he is dealing with the operas, whcRk 
might be expected to be at his b«^ k 
has nothing insightful to »y, 
remarks on Idomento, fer (utiKt, 
don’t begin to compare with Daii 
Cairns's wonderful essay In bh luil 
Responses', but then Cslns tw t 
convincing vocabulary of pnae,«tii 
Hildesheimer lacks, thou^ Malta 
doesn't. On Figaro he oiu|ti^ 
himself with his pronouactstBi ib 
the Count is “Mozart's nm » 
sympathetic character”. About Dm 


Michael Hamburger 

GOnter Kunert 
Stlllebeo 

lllDP. Munich: Hanscr. 
3444136471 

qeinz Czechowski 
Aq Freund und Feind 
]19pp. Munich; Hanser. 


Kunert s capacity to stand his ground 
as a poet in whatever circumstances 
and With the writing hand / hold fast 

^ f that takes 
pity ("Verwene doch"). 

Heinz Czechowski's book is a 
selection from work written over more 
than two decades and drawn from 
o)lle«ions previously published in 
East Germany, where Czechowski still 


nasi uermany, where Czechowski still 
lives and works. Even in his early work 

- sparsely represented in this selection 

- uechowskt differed from Kunert in 
linking less to Brecht than to a 
rhetorical mode aoine baek -hv wnu nf 


Ihe title of Gttnter Kunert’s new 

coQection points both to the rural ^ 

Mttina of one group of poems in the earlyas the mid- 

book aod to the tenor ofall his recent Czechowski decided that the 
iwk. Hts previous collection, RHr’*® fimction of either mode, the 
(reviewed in the und^tated or the 

115. October 10, 1980), contained §[®”o»qquenfiy tortatory, was iml for 
work written both before and after his ? A vision, 

ndden departure from Hast (Jermany. »anamonal stage / Of human kind, 
The ''itlll life" of the present book is *®*'®”*® what / Attainable distances?” 
thil of a poet who bad tried hard for 5^®?,?? *®r as he would commit himseii 
deesdes to perform the public and WMerfMrt", from bis eponymous 
ddietic function expected, if not ^'®ction of 1967; and another poem 
denanded.ofpoets in a Marxist state. ®®®®® ®ook revoked “the 

wboie early work had been closely i. / The dreams, the 


rhetorical mode goiim back - by way of 
^hannes R. Becher - to 


Giovanni he is both simpl^tnindedMi 
vulur: “How can a giri[DoBflsAaj 
hold on to a strong man looi om 


ndden departure from Hast Uermany. 
The "itill life" of the present book is 
that of a poet who bad tried hard for 
deesdes to perform the public and 
dUietic function expected, if not 
deDaaded, of poets in a Marxist state, 
wboie early work had been closely 


iontly perceptive breaks out. It isn’t in the least 

arse demonstrate surprising that, faced with the ^ . 

R superb critic of phenomenon of his art, people liave If it is rcaHy the mind that builds 
ean^s frescoes in sentimentalized hii life, nor that that in the body, it is no coliiadence that 

Padua. Tiepolo’s turn should give rise to the backlash great minds hiwe almost never 

Treooenhaus of which wc find in its crudest form In considered it useful to develop their 

burg.I>e!8croix’s Peter Shaffer’s unspeakable play physique. TJicy have always 

Sardanapalus". Amadeits, and In a somewhat preferred to haw sickly, delicate. 

1 oAftAftifliiA i M«r..tnoTe • sophisticated version in unassuming bodies, so they mi^t 

ittmtront their physical lyenknesa and 
Marhbi he is enormously concerned dvetedme It again and aigaln. Let it 


from moral criticism. Hildesheimer 
reads Uke a converted sentimen- 
talist, scandalized to find (hat his hero, 
who gave more to the world 
than any other person has done, was a 
moral mediocrity. Nor, it appears, was 
he "healthy”, if one means oy that, as 
Hildesheimer does, "an absolute state 
in which the abjective condition is in 
accord with subjective feeling”, though 
bis not being so only aligns him with 
idmost dl the other geniuses except 


for her father to arrive to cbiUnpR 
seducer? Is it (hat she enjoyed iktAd 
of her innocence and doeultafk 
let the thief go?” On C«l, ihe^ 
of the most cancentnied'ffiu 
attention these days, he coodukitk 
"it was an escape Into lA rt 
artificiality, into his 
marionettes'*. And hefishtsaniM 
battle with Die ZauberflSttAimi^ 
the book, finding evw the pite 
music empty, and Samw 1 
pretentious bore. 

Hildesheimer neiito Wa 
Marbot’s criteria for b«n|' a^ 
critic, nor practises criti^ as«« 
Marbot himself. Plagued with thed 
consciousness of an 
produces VRStly more jw 
criticism than ®ri, he li ffl^^ 
achieve critical insight 
fl nersona. 1 look fonvari «» 


bound up with an urban environment f Into a heaven of ^aas” of 

(6e bouses and streets of Berlin) and ^ phaso.,CZechowski, therefore, 
who bad oot only lost the public himself the ideolo^cal 


no nao oot only lost the public 
hoction from one day to the next, but 
j had chosen to aettie, not in West 
DtfUn, butioaquiet provincid r^on 
o( West Germany. The public 
I namitmeot, true, had begun to 
ruede at an earlier period, before 
Start's exile, but hie extreme 
ibilluiloliinent With it became evident 
oaty b Abtdtungsverfakren, 

Muted as most of the poems are, 
Kiiher Kuaert's energy nor his 
pnd^ivity seems to have been 


>ublic 1}?^ saved himself the ideolo^^ 
I l)ij( disillusionment and despoadency so 
West P®^®®Ive at present in German poetry, 
^on HU later poetry has a sardonic 
mblic toughness that comes of a. long- 
D to standing refusal to be taken in by any 
efore collective hopes or to claim any 
reme exempiaiy place “in the pantheon of 
idem literary history / That lodging without a 
future'*, as he calls it in a poem about 
•re Lessing. His own position is summed 
up in^‘Was mich betrifft", the title 
been £9®^ ® collection that appeared in 

lope. B®®t Germany in 1981: ’‘That I’m 
Is the unable to creep / Or to change my skin / 


npaircd ^ the diminution of hope. B®®t Germany m 1981: '‘that J 
‘Wenig HoHnung” (Little Hope) is the ““eole to creep / Or to change my sk 
btleolQflenewpoemlnwhiehtherurel A® i®® occasion demands / Is 


■fo'S' -■ 

* ;i' ' ! , 
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to khow to what extent he is to be 
viewd critically. He an extremely 
naive Freudian, but thOn -so fs 


, . ''^Hildodheuner. Both have beard of the . 
■ ;Oedlpus;. complex,.' 'arid .. Matl^rs 
• iViomph&t Qcc^naUy' 'refers to , 
DbjMt transference; but there their use 
of^ond so fer as one cari gather, their 
knowledge of psychoanalysis ends. 

. Maibot’s incest with liis mother - the 
. crucial event of his life-^ is deforibed os 
. ftfre folfllment of a bumirtg mutual 
: desire |han which scarceKr. anytbing 
' 'tnoib-:* illicit* arid: ilnfol. oait ' 'be^ 


Marbot's Interest in (he wound and the 
bow is frequently stressed by his 
biographer as having its source iri his 
own wound - his rehttionship with his 
mother, and the necessity of Its 
termination r-and his lack of a bow: he 
valued artistic creativity abovq qll 
cither. things, and knew jilmaelf to be 
totally dj^ld of it. .Like many people 
iri 'the same. predicament,, he was 
Insatiably curious to know ' what it 
would be like, in detail, to be an orllst. 


Marbbi he is enormously concerned 
with his subject’s letters. In Marbot’s 
case they are taken as conclusive 
evidence of his state of mind, since he 
was a Romantic ironist, reporting 
dispassionately on what he ' had 


be noted, we are here s 


inclusive gratir minds, not of healthy minds, 
since he The healthy mind may well develop 
eporting a healthy body, but no one is 
he had intereiteo in that, except pbillstines. 


a persona, t loox 

promised publication of' ' . > l — j.rr“ “* r « 

comnlcte notebooks; from 5®* r |. « inaudible as / the nocturnal 

the aiMoo-brief biography. i sa|m^/ln front of your door." 
aiven tantalizing ertnKaai'by ;irorld of communication' 

a\\ to any fortW 

performances from Hild«l^*^« Lande”, in 

Ast. •. 1 

" . ; I every morning for a 

■- S 2lYMfore,“si^tchingofr'. Nature, 
*• ■ the "nature 


i^ess alio becomes a more general 
^co filLng between any event in the 
mtraporery world and those whomit 
BouW concern, so that “the cry of a 
“*;hpnibaby / no longer reaches the 
The iBlvoea ofa firing squad / 
“ inaudible as / the nocturnal 


No final arbiter 


zeneral Westing, too, for which / I’ve no one to 
\ in the ^®"*^ myseir. In “Credo”, from 
vhomit *®®'® eetl®et>en> Czechowski 
ry of a ^“eet> on history and public affairs 
ties the ® f^i^thright sdepticiam and 

squad/ unsurpassed by any of his 

Bturnal J?®** German - or formerly East 
door." Ge™®b " , cpntempow|Be:. ,“Nq. 
icatlon em^rand.no lribime/l;«idilie but- 
le little present / (hat b our cioss/V , 

le”, in Irony and forthrightness interlock in 
a deer Czechowski’s "K.s gedenkend” 
g for a (Thinking of K.), a letter poem that 
tature, could well be addressed to Kunert. It 
nature . begins: "You too, dear K., are one /Of 


F. W. Sternfeld 


But that curiosity seemsj'lri Spite of a 

S reat deal that hia biographer saySi (0 
ave left his ciiticaL faculty Intact. 


' ;Lah'-fenpi:ip9US(:pemg: tSucn<!jE^Uchenea.^ and oapecially of OoO'tiie and ! 
—I .'lAclma brio fofiunk .that Hllaesheimer all of vyhbm' he b dekribed 
” • { is 'ihdulgh^ In a!, laborious joke, biit : ahd ; roptriting upori vrith the 
,ThatIdria:^(fontrBd{ct^faytbefactth^t^-iakUI and zest. But he.b alsd s' 


iS biographer says; (0 . !' Carl Dahlhaus 

M ’ ffi ' FottndatioM of Music History 

byJ,B.;l^obln5oq 


bly the economic as. tte oureroerienepsoftheag^^ 

en a "relative'.' iwuoo^l gjjd -a dimihutlon of explicit If®’ ®5»^® .®vltipe (rw es. that 
Ip one still subjed Wi^B'^JW^ Kunort’s work It fe low and Ckechowski’s pr^Uectlon 
b no! bi- eSr P«Wve gain JSticiilly ^ qri®«Ions. rajbrir than 

>•!• Ihouah he *«’^^£M'S^®'^ll»verysu5b^^ ,, sententious answers, make it hard to be 

sure whether the cDndusion b :nQt a 


“ His background and reading are far invariably the ecoh^c 
from provindal; in addition to But even a ''rolalivc^ w 
Burckhardt, he quotes Huizinga and culture. Ic, one still subgH;^“ . .« 

" Braudel, and his view of music mstory arbiter", b oot scttpi^.j 

Is firmly grounded in his understanding Dahlhaus, though ne triBytilointtKipr 

of the mndnmentals of general histdry, wnslderations of the t* iNmtlon*^*infS*- 

But there, are alno.referencea to tlic have their limited well as sooial, 

philosophy of R. Q, Colllngwdod and certain periods, such have bow^ 

that most Infiueiitlal American text- century. Similarly, *1'® JJ ^ 

of Western deny the value of: 

: D. J. Grout. F)rom the main text, ns approach - a historatotw^ 

Well a’s the annotated bibliography conwnlroteontheintn^ Aufdem 

- ■(ataiMtfipin the original work bui 6n iia ) Knaarth..ki.K. 


'• ^•‘pWiWrdlv'i: .it/ppMcahibridee Urilvetsily Pretls. That most Infiuemlal American text- century. Similarly, tne|iiiipp^jjj 
te and Berlipi, . £,« : bOokithe Nbrory o/WefrernM/isfcby deny the value of : 

albed mooring : ;• D. J. Qraut. Rom the niaiii text, ns approach - a hlaloiT 

A the-giyatest . • -r- ;*.•.•■■••.■ . • • ■ Well a’s the annotated bibliography conwnlrotepntheintn^ 

5 -also shown, ^ TTTTfT/.; . '(al^t fr^ the oii^ol Oennan), it work but on its TSttfljWftf 

'know- (hat the V. .uimilrl that' fh« aaithAr’a IippAm ovintpmnnnirtfiS . . 00® . - S'. ' 


' lA- J J; .,^,..wbuJd seem that the author’s heroes rontcmporarlos 

Burekhardt and generations. CortafolyjJf^^ 

*^‘**^fn Droy^eiijiriiaaroonghiBtorlesofmusic Siange In the 


' A faii is eipbtiy what Hildeshriini* 
does make aboufMozrirt. During the 

CfCttCM thOlDi Bnd he .therefore kMs«k8na* #MaMlaa 


created theiri, 'and he .therefore 
Provided : a;, blueprint for Hild^ 


heavy breathing of the opening 
he derides many previous bi 


luuia «UM, a» mind". Among, tne mani 

the leading Gerni w music history discussed he 
a 'pOSltiOO he has. Blanifleant mav he luballm 


le many schools of useful, compicmw”"^ , 
ssed here, the more musical wbrfe «« r 



ft There Is 

-folrii -rSPl* ?! ^ best where he 

morallzlDg, 

and trusts 


Pl*enomena, 

the country poeins 
of his book and the . 
•ctOrid-are of that 

®F® 

but. 



S^rp; dtibibus-'ros^g 
I Iriffii ^’jead Kunert: less 

?Vfebratfoi) , 

Adpuuptely , 

' ‘1® 

;mi: but tbri: 


;p- '• ii;*r*'.)-*j .',1 
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for Dwkwtird ’ questions, rolber than 
.sententious answers, make it hard to be 
sure whether the condusipn is not a 
dart aimed at the recipient’s gloom: 
"And black is not black / Because white . 
is rieVer .white. / Ffom the 'Well of the 
mari you do not Uke / The whispering 
imperfect rises. But perhaps / It’s the 
prist alonp / ,'rt.Bt we love’% 

’ It is these : later poenis of 
Oechowski’s, with their .wide range of 
bJstoricai and literary allasioa - 
including similarly blunted darts' 
directedTat Bast German or formerly 
East German fellow poets 'n that 
Chfdleitge every cutreiit preconception 'i 
!about thp differences befiyeeri Bast 
and:; West OertuanV conforoiist,, nriti . . 
dfesidenf poetry.' '^Take' i'away the'. 



yworas' ' 

r With' a; ; 
. - others . 
.1, books, 





ot; .pemg sunx. tsven pis uqniiy 
devristating .deflations bf^'soda) and. . 
personal vanities, like “Oesells^ft'^ . ' 
pi^ >rGate Wocbe'’,’itrlke boine without ' 
riny.-aeied '.to ;ni8kB allowances ;for I ; 
dimrcDces betwerin . the' two. political 
;prders. .His, {awkward question,,: at 
doce,uriabas|iedly individual ahdWaiy. 
Of jeU-absOrption, felf-rigihtedusneSs • 
or :rol^sfltud8ctibo, 'are. wtii-'WQrth. { 
bohderi&ff both b^ the friends and^tlle 


.,';r^-'rv;*rH’’(UB.properw 01" v.or .seu-sausmenoa, Mua-, 

• ■ - ffie' ; pbri^rf&g both b^. the, friends and^the ■ 

' erie^M;to,'Whpm 'Q 

SSs;^^®'!:?hb(Srieri. /■-.* VoiiWferty^one in the teri^ of I 

wfr a WbUographfo?; ' Cbhfempo/W M 

iri Afnerica ohrf jhte/ond; JwW I 
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In an ideal world 


Peter Fawcett 


ReMY DE Gourmont 

Sixllne: Roman de la vie cdr£brale, 
suivi de Lettres A Sixllne 
448pp. 2 264 00446 0 

Hlstoires Maglqucs et nutres r6clls 

413pp. 2 264 0044S 2 

Pans: Union G6n6rale d’Editions. 

The Symbolist writings of Remy de 
Gourmont, reissued here in Iwo 
volumes of Hubert Juin's excellent 
“Fins de sidcles” series, are mainly 
concerned with relations between the 
sexes. They ranae from the. early 
“come philosopnique", “L’Auto- 
matc”, dedicated to “Thdodore (sic) 
Ribol'', in which a young engraver 
murders his mistress in the belief that 
all women are soulless automatons, to 
“Le Oi&teau singulier" of 1894, an 
allegorical “eonie de fdes” showing (he 
power of genuine love to overcoihe 
conventions and inhibitions. 

Gourmont was born in 1858, into a 
family sble to trace itself back to the 
master-printers who published the first 
Greek and Hebrew texts in France nt 
the end of the fifteenth centuiy and. on 
hts mother's side, to the poet 
Malherbe. He was educated at the 
iycie in Coutances and at the 
University of Caen, where he spent 
most of his time reading in the public 
library. In 1883 he moved to Pans and 
to a post of trainee-librarian at the 
Biblioth^que Naiionale, supple- 
menting hts income in the years that 
followed by the production of works of 
vulgaiixation such as Un Volcan en 
iruption and Chez les Lapons. 

It was in 1886, shortly after his 
traumatic discovery of Symbolism ns a 
lisult of thumbing through a copy of 
the first issue of La Vogue bencatn the 
'Oddoii . arcades, 'Ihat he . met the 
extia^lnary-Berthe Courri6re, who* 
vUai^ibeaot^ Eaih:la.imd.bU 


lasting relationship on a basis of without liftina a finger. His 
equality. Recognizing that she had reduces ilseff to Descartes s Cogiio, 
already suffered much in her quest for ergo suny. Hors de ces *^0'® 
fuinimenl, does no, wem. to ,ske X™''' |a T„uI 


ue i'art parce 
Ic la facultd 


advantage of her apparent willingness qiie lui seul, 

to sacrifice herself to him. He seelts to crdaince, a le pouvoir d dvoquer la 

become her “coinpagnon de route" vie.’ 

and, when she does finally succumb, self-sufficient aesthete falls in 

feels himself to be as happy as any man Sixllne, whom he meets 

has the nghtto be. .J during a house-party at the Chftteau dc 

fortnt^t s absence on holiday with his noU^Bnoes At nrst he does not 

famili^n Normandy, he returns to find ^ hanoenina to him, 

Berthe a stranger auin and nearly two “rfivene” which denotes 

rnonths arc needed JJ® 6™“"^ “une prire de possession certaine" for 
already won to be reconquered. simple fievre analytigue". When 

Gourmont refers to himself as he does Jecide to act. he finds himself 
having been already “scepticism" iH-equipped to cope with a reality he so 
before he met Berthe, devoted to the much despises. Sixtine waits in vain for 
exploitutionof his literary talent "sans him to make a positive move. The 
autre but qu'une fointaine ^ el appearance of his rival on the scene 
chimdrique satisfaction”. Now he is in provokes in him a higher state of 
the grip of an overriding passion of n tension, but it is only when he is about 
kind^he thought hnd passed him by. He to lose Sixtine that “pour la premiere 
Is overjoyecT when Berthe takes an fbis,peut-6tre,desavie,il6cnBppaith 
active Interest in his literary ambitions, domination exclusive de rart”. 
feeling that only thus will she become When Sixtine finally elopes with 
wholly his: “j^aural ton intelligence Moscowitch, he congratulates himself 
aussi, comme ton Sme et comme ta on a lucky escape, determining to 
beautd”. Love in the Lettres d5u:/inek spurn “jusqu'au souvenir de 
viewed as a mountain they must climb nnconsciente tueuse qui aurait pu 
together and which tliey 'will slip bwk m'ddraser”, and turns for consolation 
down if ever they stop straining (q the theolo^atis and mystics in hi! 
towards the summit. For both of them library. 

IhiJr® with The trouble with Entragues IS that h« 

rencontrent from H front". Gourmont. id h. 

Sahty ‘‘"which*“!s^ w^^ Gourmont’sconstimtironY.Itissaido' 

™L’ic?lon. surtout une certaine action; 

m’est nScessaire; autrement, I’lraagi- alwavsimow 

"°yj' points the fingerat his own scephclsm 

the connection between the Lettres i*Nul mirage de sensation ne pbuva 
d Sixtine and Sixtine Itself, , first |e tromptir avec pers6v6ranc< 

, pilbjishpd in ^ derUtude po^r lui donne 


ill-equipped to cope with a reality he so 
much despises. Sixtine waits in vain for 
him to make a positive move. The 
appearance of his rival on the scene 
provokes in him a higher state of 
tension, but it is only when he is about 
to lose Sixtine that “pour la premibre 
fbis, peut-6tre, de sa vie, il dchappait h 
la domination exclusive de IW. 
When Sixtine finally elopes with 
Moscowitch, he congratulates himself 
on a lucky escape, determining to 
spurn “jusqu'au souvenir ^ de 
nnconsciente tueuse qui aurait pu 
m'ddraser”, and turns for consolation 
to the dieologians and mystics in his 
library. 

The trouble with Entragues is that he 
lacks the vitality needed to escape from 
his solipsistic universe. His inad- 
equacies are mercilessly exposed by 
Gourmont 's constant irony. It is said of 
him, forexample, that “nul n’avait h un 
plus haut degrd la presence d’esprit du 
bas de l*escalier”. He always knows 
what to do when it is too late. Even 
love, . in his case', is incapable of 
effecting the necessary transformation. 
Doubting his capacity for loving, he 
points the fingerat his own scepticism: 
''Nul mirage de sensation ne pbuvait 


hero's profession also allows Gour- 
mont to demonstrate a variety of dif- 
ferent styles and manners, iiutubly in 
the story, “L'Adorani", set in 
fifteenth-century Naples, into which 
Entragues transposes his affuir with 
Sixtine, “sur un mode d’cxlravugancc 
logique", as it progresses. A. W. Raitt 
has pointed out that the problem of the 
place of love within an idealist 
philosophical system did not much 
bother Gourniont's master, Villiers dc 
risIc-Adam, to whose memory the 
novel is dedicated, because he never 
met the woman of his dreams; it was 
particularly acute for Gourmont 
because of his relationship with 
Berthe. Sixtineis n belter philosophical 
novel than La Nausie and, both 
technically and thematically, it paves 
the way for many modern novels, such 
as Gide's Les Fanx-MonnayeurSt 
which it foreshadows in several 
respects. 

Le Fantdme, written between 
September and November 1891, is the 
product of a time when Gourmont later 
recalled he had been “horriblement 
roalheureux" and of which he wrote: 
“ce sont des souvenirs pdnibles et 
mauvais". Earlier in the year, he had 
been dismissed from his post at the 
Bibliothbque Nationaie because of the 
scandal caused by his antichuuvlnist 
article, Le Joujou-Patriotlsme. Later 
he contracted the terrible tubercular 
lupus which left his face hideously 
disfigured and forced him to adopt the 
secluded existence which led to him 
becoming known, after 1898, as the 
hermit of tlie rue des Saints-Pbres. 

Le Fantdme is the most Symbolist of 
all his prose-works. It tells the story 
’ of the love between Damase and 
Hyacinthe. They meet during a rocial 
* gathering at which Hyacinthe 
complains that she feels no more alive 
^ than one of the figures in an old 


i) allows Gour- bas, suivunt la logique desaiutut. 

a variety of dif- dvidemmunt plus lourde quo 
ners, notably in spiriluul. ^ 

S' into* which someUmei vioita 

his 'Iffuir S 1“*“ ‘he dlscouragm ni, 

:ses A W ®rS an(l;fam6mc".lii,b« 

oni fcmininc iiuture, base and deceitful. 

"'hich is satisfied by the stiS 
did iiot ^inuch '‘hennnienns, but both she and d 2 
aster Vniie?sdc want loTirina her spiritualenewS 


Maurice Agulhon (Editor) 

Hislotre de la France urbalne 

Tooie 4, La TlUc de Tdge Industrtel: Le 

tyejehaussmannien, 

67 ipp, Paris; Seuit. 230 fr. 

2(Jo06493 6 

knowing the deserved but uncx-. 


Improving the decor 

Eugen Weber 

solitary voice!*'*'lidSiitedly)* could °an? ware, it produced a sort of 

welcome “dvilisarion cutting wide and resold it ardnieciure^mincenr, saved from 

avenues in the maze. . .ofiheoldciiy, iKtei fa? fiw ^ dreannew only by the proUfcraiion of 

knocking down houses as tlie IlISJh M«a re fa electnc signs - as when Andrd CitroSn 

American pioneer cuts down JJm-. ‘he Eiffel Towere for a msantic 
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AHKncan p,o.«er cut, down dnn« pas«d from 6 an.im«',o 150 adv?rii«„S‘ Arfor "urbS" 

Much has been made of Hauss- fi’ancs the square metre. But urban (born in 1867 with Ildefnn?![rr^?>c 
® !r®nspo«;‘ a‘so began to burgeon, Veorfa rfe fa 

cayolo shows that such consider- designed to ease access and mobilitv. which In haiia 


first novel, Merleiie. She was six years basically achieved his aims in real life, 
his senior and had been the mistress Hubert d'Entragues. the fictional hero 
and model of George Sand's son-in- ofhis“romandelaviec6r6brale , fails 
law, the sculptor Cldsinger; before to. consummate his affair with the 
acquiring the reputation of a high- mwierious young widow, Sixtine 
priestess of the occult arid serving as Magne, and, loses her to his Russian 
one of the sources of inspiration for . .rival, Saba$ Moscowitch. Sixtine k 


“laformeestlaformantidei'euence'- ^ dme, equally well edited by Gi 
her body constantly gets in the unci - pub, equally handsomely de 
any attempt to affirm her spiriliuLltt. ud illustrated (a word of pra 

Hence the bathetic ending of certiQ Qnide Simion, Anne Wolfi 

chapters, such as when, in^orgti- Pran^se Blllotey for the ease and 
loft of a deserted church, piunreofperuaal),andequallysound 

ubserv&meslerespectddauSalntUH di scholarship. The third vc 

cn nous unissant selon louie h direetd hy E. Le Roy Laduri 

inodcstic compatible aveciesgestndi covering the period from 

rnmour", or when, af^ wriiUq Rc^ssaace to the Restoration, 

seductively on his lap to arouse hia out in 1981. After a two-year j 

sexually, she proclainu: *Yi£t berels the fourth, directed by M 

comment on peut me connallre, -rs /^Ihoa, to carry the story fro 

pas autrementl" Hence also DainucV IS(h roughly to 1950; and a 

conclusion that he must give op th ' vobme is in the works, that wil 
“projets d'ascension mystique, .t ; ih!i “the present", 
corporditd devenant h la teji ...fc gniplg ^ome in hand ci 

moyen et 1 obstacle, le moieur ctk ^ gj gp Independent wor 

frein des elevations surhirainB compendious as one can expect 

Since the two lovers are not of iM ' Mcj^edic sweep, and partic 

who can make do with une vm ; p^eworthy for aoefressing spe 

petite existence bien mWiocie.iJtt ndton-specialist, with equal si 
nonnSte", being, like Gour^ol , ad iitle jargon. The organizat 
Berthe, “destines de toute wnroa sometimes repetitiv 

tout-ou-nen , he sadly . tki, ^ with the territory. Bi 

Hyacinthe s en a»er.Wre tt , rfg. Marcel Roncayolo wri 

groupes des femmes Indeoses^ population and ecot 

mon amour 1 ayait tiree, - je la wg Choay on architectur 

redevenir le fanlflme w utaniim, the aesthetics and lltei 
toutes." It is impossible o know w j/ Leouin on 

far Gourmont’s own vewcajjj .eruditions of life, social division 
identified with those of rlsnero, wn sodalsirugglesi Maurice Crubell 

is difficult not |p . cultures; and Ag 

disillusionment which charac Mtw^ ecpotiiics. The result is a tre 

Fanldme a reflection of his gi»q' i ^ of infonnaiion and refle 
illness. '^^anflouncesthetherae^th 

In addition to these three Wp pfjlielndustrialagcisneiiherac 
works, the volumescontajnaMij^ iiot jp Industrial citv. 

.of Gourmont’s short sloriM.ipdii™? PTOKtof the Haussmnnn am ' 


rMted success of their four-volume' played a minor role. Hauss- 
de la ^Vfl/ice rurale, the pionn was more interested in open- 
Editions du Seuil have undertaken Ij'S streets where air could move 
BoiJier series, on urban France this *han m creating fields of fire for 
dme. equally well edited by Georges ®rt*“®ry* Like ms contempora^s, he 


transport also began to burgeon, Teorfa general eie la urbanlzacfonl 
designed to ease access and mobility, which seems to have reached the 

French on the eve of the First World 
hS"IhV5fn7 ® hopeless quest, even War, it would be left mostly to the likes 
Snn!lM<S®m socialist or ofLeCorbuaier, austere tothepoint of 

?heao trZ fir£“ 'I:; “ good on Le Cditusier 

cneap tram rarcs. (she doesn't . ilce himi tnr 


auapidation, the dangers of uncon- 
trolled growth. But the clearance 
of noisome, mazy warrens that he set 
on foot, and the straight lines of his 


The digging of sewers, the laying of 
pes, in due course the construction of 


the mdtropolltain (denounced at first as 
the nicropolitain), also revealed a 
wraith of archaeological remains, and 
reinforced the historical references of 
urban renewal. The Service des 


R.jTsyei:? ‘«i..competeiy to him. Because. nq goes .oIGourmontssnorisionw;*^^^ 
uij IhftwnvB f ' ,riot wlish to condemn “celle qui m 6tqit the “Proses moroses . 3 

d'amour vivififi par le dfisir?’' His confide & I'ignorance 6lemelle d'un art was bequeathed to him by Villi^w 
desires remain at the level of sjggndralementestlmd", he introduces the “Litanies de la Rose Bawt^ 

virtualities, and he experiences few to the secrets of physical passion, the Imagists. In 1893 Oourmofli"^ 
regrefs: “Le monde iddal, tel qu'ii le hoping she will find them repugnant, that, four years after 
d^enait, suffisait d son activite toute; initial reaction is: “Ce n’est pas »|a Uidorie iddallste riesi pl(u ^ 

1„I4a » ... ^ ..... .A,. CUNn* 


mehtale et trop inenrie pour: la lutte.” 
Entragues does eventually wonder, in 
the lisht of his Involuntary affair, if 


m aiolarshlp. The third volume, 'J*® “““ reinforced the historical references of 

iwtfd by E. Le Roy Ladurie and organized both space and cir- urban renewal. The Service des 

eovwing the period from the c“'a‘»on, thus reronalmg cqntempor- Monuments historiques had been set 
Ri^ssaace to the Restoration, came aestnelics with trade (based on up by Guizot in 1830; but the centurv 
M in 1981. After a two-year pause, a™ ease of movement), and as a whole. Its architects and men 

bertls the fourth, directed by Maurice "yS‘®P* ~ in access to light of letters especially, seemed deler- 

« llion, to carry the story from the ®P° circulation of water and mined to reconcile history and lech- 

! roughly to 1 ^ 0 ; and a fifth wi‘h scientific thought, for which nology. Or, rather, to subject the latter 
volunie is in the works, that will deal **'® a‘ag*iant was unwholesome, to the former. Again, Napoleon III 
iWi “the present”. movement and circulation Iwaithy. appears to represent uncommon com- 

Tlie ample tome in hand can be NaTOleon in*s°d?tetinfay/iS i?if u°n ®®"*®;."® f^ked for a utilitarian 
das an Independent work, as ‘^®PQ‘®°" s det ermination to fill Halles, made only of iron and glass: “a 

ccopendious as one can expect of its 
' mdopaedic sweep, and particularly 
: Fiwfforthy for addiessing specialist 
■dflon-s^aUst, with equal su^ess 
: odllule jargon. The organization is 
ct^plex and sometimes repetitive, but 
; ilni ^ with the territory. Broadly 
, ipukuig, Marcel Roncayolo writes on 
povih, population and economy; 

^ pj^se Choay on architecture and 
unniim, the aesthetics and literature 
,:«l^Qs; Yv« Leguin on the 
, OMitions of life, social divisions and 
ijMSlrnggla; Maurice Criibellier on ■ 

«sind mas cultures; and Agulhon 
1 w pooiics. The result is a treasure 
I ^ of infonnalion and reflection, 

I irL*' , the theme: the city 

wjumdustrial age is neithcr a city of 
nor an industrial city, but a 
the Haussmann era. There 
, B, Agiilhoh Insists, no apris- 
I 1870, there would 

LJf^nge^nts, corrections. Im- 


bieq supdrieur k manger une pdehe”, 
but, because her sexuality has now 
been awakened, they find themselves 


•ia uicone iuchiisw “ r* ■ LT:'”*. ana two postwar recon- 
contestde quo par W 

ZrtaaM “Af&h » o'hw hartd, 



War, it would be left mostly to the likes 
of Le Corbusier, austere to the point of 
aridity. Choay is good on Le Corbusier 
^he doesn't .like him), for whom 
P6tain's coming seems to have brought 
a divine surprise: he got a job in 
Uhideiu's cabinet. The Direction de 
rUrbanisme was set up under Vichy. It 
got its chance and muffed it in 1945 
when, with one in five of FVance’s 
buildit^ damaged (and more than that 
on their last legs from French neglect), 
urbanism was declared crucial to the 
country's renaissance. Le Havre, 
rebuilt from its rubble, pompous and 
empty, suggests that the opportunity 
was lost. Moreimportant, perhaps, the 
rent freeze of 1914, never effectively 
done aw^ with, condemned real 
estate ana the building industry to 
decay. By 19^, few urban homes 
boated adequate heating, lighting, 
drainage, or bathrooms; and many of 
the French had to wail a generation to 
enjoy them, if Ihey lived that long. 

Foralongtlme, then, the nineteenth 
century retained Its tenacious hold. 
YvesLequin, in a talented and sensible 
contributidn, lists the projects and 
achi^ements of urban improvement, 
but ignores the vast, inert mass. For 
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that, one would have to read Guy 
Thuillier, who is never cited. As Elysde 
Reclus, the geographer and anarchist, 


remarked ofPoitiers in 1881: the town 
looks superb when seen from the 
railway station, but it stinks when yog 
get into its narrow, twisting, awkward 
streets (one reason, incidentsdly, why 
sedan chairs survived into the 1880s). 
The same could be said , and often was, 
about scores of other cities. 


butuvm^t towns it wqs'n't very pretTy; 
streets ill-paved when pave^, lighting / 
hbsent dr feeble^ alleyways >^mmliig 


s nftturd propelled qlong. the path of .sdxual to change and dcvefop.,W*^|Jl^i^« 
yer8ati}it6 debauchery arid ' sado-masochistic amh-sceptlo and “dasocial^ol ^Bfcjjiftj,. 
nbSa*'. kill luMM one 0) * Kriri ... 


behltid some bushes In a Park ln:^ruges 
in tbe midijle of the night. She als6 


bes ^^Infes ill A Reftditfe^.whlch he , 


mdudes:. '{nviiiable, non, puisque 
'altlers rndpriSants Font domptee 
I'^t que je mahque de m^thode.**' 

. Nevertheless! Oourmont does por 


Haussmaiui's 
^ tbe 1830s and 

‘horoughfnres. 


n moroughfares, 

irly yeifi 'Handing 

rt«ilcd'bw5,|t^ rft?ways (which some 








run del’autre". At this point, Damase cenlury, ' Ss In Tours and 

decides thai he was wrong to nsspeinte once bathed In whnt b® Ofeu, ,or liesitated*"to accent " m 

a woman with whet was Intended to be the lotus-flowered ^ ^ N«ai!x did only In 1902V^folfowc^ 

an experiment In “myslidsine h deux , 'mere is much still to enjoy ^ _ and s^lge 

recognizing thnt ; ' Inihcse eorly wrks^richa w 

: j3lus:.)’dvais voulu 6lover mon amie personal {igro* and oni 

en intelligence et eri amour, et plus when tbe ‘iitie liiWi E^.^^Maroiind arid after 1900)’ 

eile.a'^taOMmpiueii des cjiutoset h Goiirpiqnt S ‘«ded to sebsaw at the 

. -des .culbates: elle avftlt l!art et history, it may be <^nqmlc,trend^ 

I'aiidace de efore tous les dians vers rather than to Sn?*® Wk; picking un W 

, eh haul par undlan dernier veniio of Intellectual clcvern^,-..^ Ihe '. 

liittfi'':*:..::.'.''': "s'S: 


Old P^s volume: df Tia Work of AiKi (2ilbpp/Oo^dH Frailer. £25. 

0 86092 067 4. 


■ with sewage; rivers used as sewets, 
sUnkiag tohlgb heaven, wells polluted, 
water scarce and ill-accessible, 
sanjiation niost ■ noticeable' by' its 
absence. I^uin’s reference to a 
poi<riu 0 /r' nrbain has IC be ' taken 
literally. What Haussiriann managed 
. , more or less to avoid for Paris, went oh 
elsewhere; the centre was tefr to 
poverty' and ' decay; •' misery , coh- 
^ cenirated ; In mphumeptaV settings' 
' ‘bred /sickness and misddme'dnoiir. 
Criminal stati^fes bear out Loiiis 
'jChevalier, often quoted in these pages: 

. the iAasses laborlenses were dangerous 
.Indeed'-'flrst and foremost to each 
other, of course. And fear: of their 
violence created a'climate of insecurity 
: that marks the Jin de iiiclex a 


ihm 



^he one he 

'* • ' • . ' .-. ■ r ' . ■* ' | •''Rflhiil ttlliu /' ' mlraculpusly supported oh watei;, la a the bastion of a pfQVW«®. 

. ' fvuuiu puss . , city of .the iriiaginatioti, an intrigue exists. 
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Old Paris vo/nme d/The Work of Atgjst Fhuer^£25, . ithat . the' fin" de- si^Jei 

0860X0674. ' combination -of traditiphal delih- 

id surround Paris With green space, . vast umbrella and nothing more“. But qu^nplcs i^acentrated where iem'pta- 
om the bols of Boulogne and men or taste declared thatjrori it fbt'. hpn » .of ^ocmlitlcal violence, 
ince'nries, through the •Xhairipi- hangars. It might be. alf right,: for (Ahar^Ist and syndioalist);- of. uj^' 
lysdris, the leaser parks like Monceau roveredmerkets (Baltard’sprogleriyin -iroptedness^'(beggaVjr and 'vagrancy 
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' y Fanta'atlque^ at c(6cb- 


leMonceau covered'markets (Ballard’s progeny m rgoieanpH loeggarjr ana vagrancy ' derice eri-Ahofeterre' 

quares and- Bordeaux, GrenoW; arid elsewhere), • soaring fofcaiMmo heights). • ; ' T89P-1014 rar ' ' ■ ■ '. V' , 

l&bt . absurd i 1849k 126 in i860 1 422 In* ilSSOi.hBVifinS vntit. inn. ..yv? 



;brvi<o ifAciNB^ 


, . city Q( me imaginauoD, an ininguc 
: — against tommdn sense, a lapsp In the , .Bruno Racine’S ngwMJ^^ 
natural order and, God's one construct and;i«S^* 


Thq elossei laboiieusis .were darigei^ 
iis, loo', as a' Dfeedirig-gioiin^ Of, 
ifration: ,th 0 cholera, swept the' 
limt^lrom the.1.830s to the century 'ri 
id (L(|00 dead in Paris, as' late as 
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ANCIENT FRANCE 

Edited by rhris Scane. Eight young 
British aichAeologists document 
the of envitonmeat aim eco’ 
logy that shaped agcic^tural soci- 

etira in France from late Mesolithic | 

to Chalcolithlc. £19. 

GEORGE LOKERT 
Late-Scholastic Logician 

By Alexander Broadie. Life and 
work of a Scottish Professor of 
ology in 16th-century Paii^ whose 
system of formal lo^ holds inters 
est - and surprises - for modem 

practitioners. £i7>SO- 

HEROES AND 
SARACENS 

By Norman Daniel. The author of 
Islam and the West presents an 
unorthodox view, that the content 
of the heroic poetry of medieval 
France - the Cnoosons de Geste - • 
portrays a world of fantasy. £rs. 

THE ViNDICATION OF 
ABSOLUTE IDEALISM 

By Timothy Sprigge. An impressive 
metaphysical argument that the 
ultimate consdtuents of matter are 
fjentres of experience, themselves 
united in a aiii^ all-embracing ex- 
p^ence. £17.50. 

UNIVERSITIES, SOCIETY 

thmy Grafton, F.S.L.Lyons, piarold 
Silver, Tessa Blackstone and equal- 
ly eminent colleagues study the 
social function of h^er education, 
past/ present and mture, tbrou^ 
the sharp focus of current contract- 
. ingiesouxces. October. £10. . . 

CHINESE TALES 

OF THE Supernatural 

fidftad & tniaa/atad by H,C«Cbang. 


1 cri” (La Noiivelle Mode, Mareli 18, 
1800). 

Persistent contrasts, however, went 
side hy side with creeping hom- 
ogenization. The French speak or 
(e peuple when they mean petit peuplc, 
or urban populace: a fraction, and not 
the largest, of the citizenry. Yet even 
diis throng was far from uniform. In 
most urban centres, eyjecially in Pans, 
the industrial labour force remat ned a 
minority; in 1931, twenty per cent of 
indiisinal workers still toiled in Uny 
workshops, many without electricity; 
and even large-scale indiisUy retained 
artisanal methods. Small employers 
abounded, so did small shopkeepera. 
In 1887, experts annoqnced that 
department stores were bound to kill 
small shops. In fact, the years ip>- 
1939 would see their numbers 
doubling, and the twentieth century 
turned out to be a golden age for small 
traders like bakers (fewer peo|>lc 
baked their bread at home), and hair- 
dressers (47,000 in 1896, 170,000 in 
1938). 

The nineteenth century' had been the 
age of domestic servants: maids and 
butlers, coachmen and cooks. By 1900, 
the preponderance of women attested 
to the incipient decline of servantdom. 
By the l^Os, domestic semce as an 
avenue of social mobility, or a 
preferable alternative to village or 
factory life, was being replaced by 
white-collar opportunities in shops, 
offices and, especially, the public 
services. Fashion also began by 
stressing sartorial contrasts, as well as 
subtler differences of status, as 
between artisans and journeymen. In 


the France of the 1880s and 90s, 
dress - like speech - still provided 
geographical and professional defi- 
nition. But ready-mades and depart- 
ment stores, even more than 
schools, were nibbling it away. 
Prematurely, in 1893, John Grand- 
Carteret grumbled that only tlw way 
one wears one’s clothes, the wliiteness 
of the skin, (he state of the hands, 
would henceforth permit one to 
establish social distinctions. 

Leisure, once a prerogative of the 
rich, or a transgression of the poor, 
became a cinim, then an entitlement: 

shorter working hours, Sunday closing, 

retirement, even holidays with pay. 
And the town provided more and more 
ways of enjoying the new leisure; cafts, 
theatres, then anemas (nearly 1,000 in 
1914), exhibitions, racing and its 
concomitant gambling (the Pari 
Mutuel Urbain dates from 1887), 
above all its streets where, as Yves 
Montand once sang, “y'a tant de 
choses k voir". Agulhon has some 
excellent things to say on the new 
values and achievements affirmed 
by public buildings, monumental 
fountains, and conspicuous statu- 
omania (not just of the Third Repub- 
lic), intended to cany an edilymg 
message of history, morality ciVume. 
To this, Crubellier adds the flower- 
ing of posters, enlivening the urban 
landscape towards the century's end 
- some so admired that amateurs 
would sneak out at dawn to peel them 
off wUhawet sponge. 

The same final chapter, on urban 
politics, also contains a masterful 
analysis by Agulhon on how national 


affiiirs emne to small towns where, 
under tiie nuvuirchiv censiuiiiv, j 
declions began to be heUI not only for ; 
purliumentary rcprcsenlaiivcs. but for I 
the municipal council, the officers of 1 
the national guai'd. tite members of (he 
conseil ft^ii^ral and the tv>nAt'i7 > 
d’arrondissement. The debates .sur- 
rounding such frequent electoral cam- 
paigns echoed beyond salons and 
cOtcries. into the newborn local press, 
bat also in clubs, ivnivs and the cafes 
where news-sheets were pul together, 
read and commented upon. Con- 
centrating at first on native con- 
cerns, then appealing to Paris for 
arbitration or aid, parish-pamp politics 
took on natlonaf hues when local 
factions sought govci ument support or 
discontent turned them to opposition. 

These perceptive paragraphs are 
among the few that treat of smaller 
urban centres. Yet, as the Second 
Empire ended, 529 of France's fi94 
towns counted less than I(),(KK) souls. 
That was where tlic schools were, the 
courts, and the political factions, 
the garrisons, markets, theatres 
and beuglanis (cafds-cbantanis, more 
accessible than theatres), that rep- 
resented urban culture to the rural 
masses. That is where one saw shops 
which were more than stalls; and 
streets lit with gas, even if it was only 
the main street, in winter, on 
moonless nights; where church 
circulated freely, part of a^ mon^ 
economy the countryside long ignored: 
circulated freely, part of a money 
economy the countryside Iom ignored: 
"a perpetual fair^, as ^kmann- 
Chatrian’s Ami Fritz described it. 


If centres so crucial to 
frtmcL\tiiion of France gel so KttV 
iiiiemion. that is in part becau«to 
know so little about them, for boot 
almul France continue to be abo5 
Paris las with Michel lejcart^ 
excellent Lc.t SovUtis immobUtima 
I riimr an XiXe siicle, which coven 
only the capital), and useful seitetj. 
Privafs "Univers de la France" hav* 1 
not gone beyond the big cities. | 
One can only do so much, TTia 
volume docs a lot, and well. Bulju! ' 
because it is so good (wd a 
cornprclicnsivc. its lacunae teH us 
sotnulhing - less about occa^ 
shortcomings, inevitable intlKprcmi 
state of the art. but about r ew irdi 
shortfalls in the field. Despite much 
good work, we still know veiy little 
about tlie crucial questloo d 
investnicnt, and what its sourcet«m; 
little nr nothing about RcconimctioQ 
after 1918; little about the 
“dgulitairc ct niveleuse”, whose liber- 
ating influence the Women's Coim 
of 1K97 was right to tr^st; tooM 
about sports, games and gambloc 
; little about the police. Living in Pen 
1 today, one notes with discomfort ibe 
disappearance of that characieriiiie 
1 Fixture of an earlier paysagt ur6m 
the fUc, ai^oushu cogne, ff/go/,ud 
his velocipedic counterparts, ik 
hirondelle, or vache 4 rou/rfie]. Ihej 
I too (like the loi Oramoiu 0! IS). 

I designed to curb cruelly to amuh 
r and, by extension, violence aincq 
men) represented a ntneucol 
/ century urban aspiration: theque^tb 
a more orderly world, more civil, non. 
• urbane, more policed, true, but^' 
more poiici. 


biography and memoirs 

All in fun 

Victoria Glendinning 

AiTEMis Cooper (Editor) 

A Durable Fire: The Letters of Duff 
aad Diana Cooper 1913-1950 
332pp. Colilns. £12.95. 
off ^163985 

The marriage of Duff Cooper and Lady 
Diana was durable but not, on the 
evidence of this volume, exactly a fire, 
ft seems to have been based on great 
mutu^ afectlon, understanding and 
tolerance, and a commitment to each 
other that carried few obligations 
other than a reassuring and reiterated 
^Qowled^ment of that commitment. 
Within that context, they pursued the 
Gfe, and the work and the people, that 
earn needed. 

They bad very different ideas about 
-what they wanted from their close 
frieods outside marriage, and about 
ui. Readers of Phtlip Ziegler's 
t^graphy of Lacly Diana win be 
umebmes uncomfortably aware of 
Duff Cooper's chrome physical 
ioSdelity, not stressed in the emtor's 
linking passages between these 
coojural letters. But the tone was set 
m before they married; writing at 
dte end of the Pint World War, on his 
fi; to Paris, Duff Cooper wondered 
bow much he should tell her about the 


The old New Right 


ptusures of the flesh which he would 
indoubledly enjoy there. She replied 
that "my desire is your inclination. Tell 
DM ss much or as little as you enjoy to 


' ;fl(^Iarypoet illmnlriates Ui close. 
•yfiftSa^xik Ihe growth/ o£ ^ pQdt^a': 


q. I ] ' / 'jhiindftofti early pahak^te intelji* 

' 'i; i ' ; 'kenc^ ^uough' blDnane fedi^ 

.?• .'.■l-j: n‘diir.Hvn Amiciam of his fineat 


Robert O. Paxton ] 

( 

Zbbv Sternhbll s 

Nk Drolte nl gauche: LTddologie \ 

fasciste en Friance ^ 

In this book, Zeev Stemhell continues 
the major examination of the New' 
Right in France he began with Maurice 
Barris et ie nationaiame fian^is 
( 1972) and La Droite rivolutionnatret 
18^1914: les orlgirtes franfaises dii 
fascisftte (1^8). 

, like Briist Noite, George Mosse, 
and others .who treat fascism as an 
i^logy, Stemhell had already 
identin^ pre-World'War One Paris 

' (rather, than, say, Vienna) as **the 
spiritual capital of the ^ropean Right 
. . . . If Germany wak the homelana of 
oritiodox Marafsmy France- was (he . 
laboratory where the . [intellectual] 
syntheses- of the 20th century were 
brewed." ' Now he examines the 

- "impregnation*’ of France between 
'1914 end 113)^9 by these new sjmiheses. 
taking issue : with Refifi Jlimond, 

- .'whoke revised Leif DH)Iies .en Friuice 
still a'r^& that (post of the .interwar 

i;; French . New Right, was . liqt really! 

' Tpsclsl ( ,and that tnieftiscfsm developed 
only wea|tlVlh Franpei 
! Steiriihe|l: '.denne8.':’‘l'essenliel ' dii 

S ihdntnri£ne. fasciste*^. as thei coii: 
b'nctioh.;!bf < ptoleianan., riatiobaUsm 
- with antl-dempcriit|c,..' anti-Maridat 
.revolutionary aiiti-capitaljsm.fofprm a 
’^natlcihql.socialls'ni’'. At, '(lie bolntre of 
: Kis' account .are proponmilS' of 


Vichy after 1940. J.-L. Loubet del 
bayle had already introduced us to Les 
Non-conformistes des annies trente 
(1969), but Stemhell has given a 
sharper political focus to their Left 
origins and their Right destidation, and 


objection by asserting that fascism 
presents a more "faithful image" of 
Itself at the "movement" stage tfian at 

lU^ etana 


has made them seem less marginal. His 
cast of characters were men (the New 


Right h^ no Louise Weiss) of only 
CTntinjaato 

Sorel and tiarrti. ^fiS/They ' had 
profound influence in their time, and 
they enlisted much of the revolutionary 
energy of the rising generation. Some 
surpmes turn up among these young 
rebels against their mders' naccid 
middiingness - Hubert Beuye-Mdry; 
for example, Mhunier's disciple and, 
after the war, founder and shaper of Le 
Monde. No student of the French 1930s 
can do without this rich panorama of 
o/an/r/ei, ' denouncers of decadence, 
zealots for national energy, idealist 
rebels against Mgrx, and me like. 

But France’s fascist "impregnaiion" 
was not followed by birth. Fascism did 
■not pihvail in its alleged country of 
origin, Sternhell rejects Bernard- 
Henri Ldyy’s. fcverjbn accusation in 
L'/ddo/bgfe'^NSflteiiMhat fascism not 
only spaWped in France but pint its 
mixture of authoritarianisin; antl- 
:$6mitism, tind hatibnallsm' 6ame to 
! dominate French political' culturer 
i ' from far Left io far Right, from Thorez 
tq , Maurras, . and irom', . QeorgeS 
, MatOhahsm Figaro mago^e. He notes 
.obrrectiy that, Ftance was the ."only 
i.' irripQrt'dril continental country where, 
t > liberal; ' .' deihocracy resists - .the. 
1 ; onslaught - of Fasasm and Nazism", 
r beeaipe the alliance ot socialism with 
. .democracy was solider in France than 
elsewhere, aiud because the Freiich 


the power stage. “Pure fascist 
ideology gives us a poor guide to wliat 
fascist regimes actually did, however, 
and “revolutionary" ideologues of the 
sort portrayed here were tlie first to be 
purged by successful fascist regimes. 

..iFprhapA Sternhell has. thrown the 
abtibn squads overboard too hastily. 
As Paul Girner has shown so brilliantly 
for the Po Valley (Fasciswi in Ferrara, 
(1976), when property-owners called 
upon fascist thugs to free tlieni from 
agricultural workers' unions, fascist ' 
^pregiiation" amounted to some- 
thing Tar more substantiol than 
anti^ourgeois rhetorict it became 
outright control of the neighbourhood. 
Considering the centrality of ugrarinn 
squadrismo . for fascist suraess 
elsewhere, it would i liavc been 
interesting to examine tlie failure of 
Henri Dorg&res and his "grconshirts" 
to play a comparable role in the French 
countryside. Perliaps whot blocked 
. fascism in France was iicitlier socialism 
nor , tlie ‘‘classical right" biit , tho, 

: ubiquitdus family ftirm apd the efficacy 
o(tfie bourgeois state in protectidg this 
and other kmds of small properly right 
through tho'T930s and ’40s, without 
aniy need for an SA or b fascia di 
. ebmbqttimenlo. . One wishes that 
' Stephellhad looked forcasesoffascist 
' , strike-breaking, as lie did in La Droite 
> with some very 'fresh pages on the 
' .yellow, pnion moyementof Paul'Bidtiy. 

>, One vvanU tO:'know whether ^scist 
>■ :-'practice, es.Well as' fascist ideology, 

I ,-itnpre!gRBt0d interwar France. 

' as a would-be 
leads logl- 


iheir own, offered to share powersii 
them. It is a more fruitful apprMrtW 
define as fascism precisely dial al^ 
constructed by Hiller aijd Moswa 
between a mass following 
vaguely for notional unity a.ncwwc 
("revolution" in a very 
and old power blocs, an 
on a common hatred 
socialism. On this reading, the^ 
intellectuiils studied by SjeW ^ 
more the victims than ihe ajjsi^ 
fascism. The heart 0 lie 
is whether the fascist 
mnnnged to root themselves id g 
as the defenders of djejS 

Sternlicll has not examined 
did not. ; j. 

. 'me subtitle. ■ 

France", promtses a tand 
this book does ng 

achievement would haw 

served by n dl[fefcnt su d 
“Froiidi 

Between tho Wars , of 
clonrly the mwt 
wo have. 

been published in bothJey Jtit 

isomc of'lbow 
with de Gaulle, siwli « 


confess. You know I want your 
bpriness above my own and that I 
dngbt in your shadow love . . . 'rush 
into the foUy’, baby darliog." Their 
^cymoon, Artemis Cooper writes, 
TO "idyUic", .not mentioning, as 
^er did, that Duff Cooper had 
wn to stray even before they got 
But Ir Lady Diana did not 
it TOuld be impertinent and 
WDiplcijjlsb for anyone to mind on her 
wount. 

Wat she wanted from those slie 


amly called her “lovers", and whot all 
her life she has got, was a sort of 
medical knight errantry, combined 
with Edwardian lavishness in mattere 
regarding flowers, cheques, cham- 
pagne, jewels, holidays and Rolls- 
wyces. In her Miracle years in 
America, adorers old and young were 
in attendance to take off her shoes, run 
her both, fill her rooms with flowers, 
organize parties and transport, and 
keep silent, heroic vigil while she 
slept. When they behaved less than 
heroically and pounced on her, she 
made the incidents into funny stories to 
tell in letters to Duff. He was glad, he 
wrote, when she had "plenty of boys" 
to look after her and keep ner 
contented. 

For she was subject to depressions; 
but kept, it seems, the blacker aspects 
of them from her husband, indulging 
more in semi-humourous babyish wails 
through the mails. Only the occasional 
crackin the mask allows the effort that 
was sometimes necessary to show 
through; “I’m so sick of nearing my 
own stories - my stale Jokes thr^ the 
old rasp." Hiey did not, as most 
couplu do, unload their most boring 
anxieties on to one another; they 
entertained and cheered each other, 
putting on their bravest and funniest 
faces, just as they would for outside 
friends. Even when Duff Cooper's 
mother died, and he was deep in the . 
. inevitable sadness and dreary 
administration that entailed, he wrote: 
"But I mustn’t darling inflict all these 
miseries on you." 

Her letters are wittier than his, and 
she was the kindlier soui; at times she 
upbraids him for his coldness and ill- 
temper towards other people (never to 
herself). But there are, too, comic 
instances of her own careless toughness 
towards the lower orders. On holiday 
in Aix with their son John Julius and a 
French governey, they rowed seven 
kilometres across the lake: 

J.J. and I came back by steamer and 

left Mademoiselle to row the boat 

seven km. back. Of course the wind 


got up and of course we couldn't spot 
her anywhere, and 1 got a panic that 
she was drowned and the child 
Mored every minute of the anxiety 
She came back at last, having had a 
ghwtiy time and is black and blue 
today. , 

Their relentless pursuit of pleasure and 
stimulus - and stimulants - seems at 
this distance almost manic; but there* 
were reasons for it. Duff Cooper wrote 
to her in 1916, during a dreadful time 
when their closest friends, one after: 
another, were being killed in France: 

You must not cry. It is our creed noti 
to. We have lived so long with 
tragedy that we are only le» bored 
wttj its purple than we are with its 
khaki. Let’s have light comedy and 
loud laughter for the love of God. 

When he himself was in the trenches. 
Duff Cooper envisaged her giving their 
letters to her friend Alan Parsons 
when she was old, to be edited and 
published. “But howl envy him theftm 
of anuotation." The tas'k has been 
undertaken instead by their own! 
uand-dauahter, and it must bej 
Parsons’s frustrated ghost, cheated ofl 
this fun, wbiph has Brought about the 
amazing chaos' among the ^inotes. 
On pages where numbers up to six are 


sprinkled in the text, the footnotes fade 
out, discouraged, after four or five; 
sometimes in a burst of generosity they 
proliferate, referriim to nothing within 
sleht 'they belong, it transpires, on 'the 
following page. Some people get no 
footnotes, some people get identified 


roots and Lutiy and the women whom 
Lady Diana called the moos (because 
they had names likes cows - Betty, 
Biddy, Mollie, Daisy) is bad enough in 
all English upper-day memoirs of this 
^rioqat the best of times. A Durable 
Fire, in this respect, verges entirely 
pleasurably on the farcical: “light 
comedy and loud laughter” indeed, 
which would probably please ail those 
concerned more than all the heavy 
scholarship in the world. 


[ Duchdne 

; * fO^LY DeVlIN 

|;«ofU(Thwe 

I !£?&' Nlcqison. 

reputation has 
I »is°-5jJ®pM®snionablc journalist. 


in the ^ mist ’ 

protective, and yet find little that is himself.) Words like "kesh" and "glit" 
lovable among or about themselves, *'g|aur"' and "haggart”. also 


the author says she carries still: “that gufiderhead fornensi 
part of me which is still connected with foboriously explained, 
their suffering makes me want to turn . 


ve the greath 0 
fornenst it” is 


their suffering makes me want to turn . ... . 

writertproiysffl 

me can wholly hate". 


1 * «i»anood, sue was bom in 

I a community in 

& ‘hot- life she- 

. mbert might almost os"well have 


The rest of the book, unfortunateh 
Is in very soft focus indeed: Eigr 
young Devlins - seven of them girls 
were corn in Ardboe, beside Loug 


were corn in Ardboe, beside Lough 
Neagh, in “themost remotepart of a 
remote county,. Tyrone”. They are 
discernible, through the. numlnoils 


All this is sadly at odds with the 
writer's professional skills, whidi only 
break surface occasionally (as in. an 
account of childish proficiency in 
skinning eels^in a' manner (0 impress 
tourists). The acknowledgments 
ratlier ominously thank someone who 
“tireleyly typed and retyped"; and 
sometimes one ungradously wonders 
whether having Seamus Heaney, whb 
is frequently quoted. as A brdtheMn- 



she discusses this 
^!Mht,.arc iikely.to Se what 
5^, wqer’s memory. 


Irnghtoili 

erlogged: 


w boor priests; 
i'MQally '<poor 

icons in a 
^wtowledptig rio‘ other 
^^1?; .!pSaife' aoiigh, ' Ibe 
ind' need- 
• lilvbkM ' 

S AWw writings 

■SPIIl 


achoolmfstiess gjld even drtvb a'cAr. -pwn^tjyplrig. Ifke^the trusty tyqferwie 
^Neither parfent pmerges ^ . can be^ , ! ., 

■ CocktalUandtaugkler'T7ii4lbun^^^ 

'.the tight sibling web which the Loelia iindifly. (12^. ^ 

'aiiAor mginly Wants to celebrate : Hainiiton> £10. 0 Ml 11(^1) . con-; 
seldom 'oUehtanglu |t«lf either. from; tains a„Mectign pflphotogfephs from 


TUnJliy- * uiatvvBiBu iiuu ui« Ml 

dfthelbiigli mufr ialways befar Sway,;, byHugtr Vipers, ^isodes^^ 
bn .the otfrer side frotn' wherever you . cnUdhpod in . St . 

. are’* .'btil ihbre.of^n. into jg^etal period asa^BiightiYow 


obnftaipn^ U only;wh^ 
ifrown up we reuSb that it li a 


uvM * .,Tfv*BW«v •^•7 . r ^ 

dib.ii . trayell^i:ber.boUefin her oWii epigr^ 
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The Archaeology off 
the Consumer 
Society 

The Second Industrial 
HevoluUon In Britain 

KENNETH HUDSON 
This book Is one o( the llrst to 
concentrate on the archaeology 
o( the age of electricity and 
petroleum. 

Illustrated In colour and black 
andwhite cased C12.50 

Politics In Britain 

COLIN LEYS 
An original text lor first year 
coureealnBrItleh politics, this 
systematic account of Sriilsh 
pollllce In the l9BOa uses an . 
historical approach, with a 
strong emphasis on the link 
between politics, economics and 
the social structure. 

eased £14,60 paper £8,6B 

Coalition 
Qovernment In 
Wootern Europe 

Edited by 

VERNON BOG DANOR 
This Is Ihe first book to describe 
the actual effects of coalition 
government In the democraefee 
of Western Europe and is a 
fascinating study of 
governmental and political 
problems which are too little 
analysed. 

cased £17410 
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and Public Policy 
Achieving Bquellty In 
the United States and 
Britain 
Edited by 

NATHAN QLAZER and 
KEN YOUNG 
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An advanced text on methoda of 
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research workers In the so'cial 
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Profit and Crises 

ARGHIRI EMMANUEL 
Translated by 
NICK COSTELLO 
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internal contradictions and 
paradoxes of capitalist soclelfes. 
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cased £ 18.80 


A New Reader’s 
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Literature 

Edlledby HANS ZELL. 
CAROLBUNDYand 
VIRGINIA COULON 
Completely revised andupdaied 
this comprehanahre annotated 
reference work on contemporary 
blackllterature gives details of 
over 3000 works in EngHeh, 
French and Portuguese. 

cased £88.00 
paper £18.80 

No Shortcuts to 
Progress 

Afrioan Dovalopniant 

Managamantln 

Parapaotiva 

GORAN HYDEN 
This Isastimulaling comparative 
study of the pollllcal and 
administrathra aspects of 
economic development, and It 
serves as a radical and 
construcitve textbook. 

cased £18.80 paper £4.08 
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sous la direction 
d'Yves Lequin 

•Un paupla et son pays 
•La sociMd 
•Les citoyens 
et la ddmocratia 

, Une nouvsila approchs 
hiitoriquo, enrichie par les 
travaux r^nts des histo- 
riens frangals et Strangers 
sur la gendse de la France 
d'aidourd'hui. 

. Una hiatoire dei hommei, 

vivante et passionnante, qui 
reprdsenta leur vie quoti- 
dlanne, I'dvolution de leurs 
comportemsnts soclaux, 
cufturels. polittques et dco- 
nomiques de 1800 d nos 
fours. 

Ttoli volumm, Ulustrisennoir 
«t en Goultan, raliSs toJh 
tout Jaquatta : 

La 8ool6t6 : 
parutlon no^breB3. 
lea deux autraa volumes 
avril B4 
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It can only have been a curious and a- 
touching act of faith that prompted the 
decision to publish Bryan Jay AVolfs 
book not only in' America but in 
Britain, where tiistorians of art remain 
notably incurious nbout^ nineteenth- 
century American painting. The 
decision was based, I imamne, on an 
estimate of the interest likely to be 
generated by the more geiieral issues 
engaged by the book. Thus, in his two 
essays on Washington Allston, Wolf 
offers some persuasive comparisons 
between Allston's work and the 
concern with irony and parody as we 
.discover it in the first generation, of . 
Romantic writers in Europe, Coleridge 
in particular. In his essay on John 
Quidor’s paintings illustrating the tales 
of Washington Irving, Wolf examines 
with great inright the hinction of comic 
art, and sees in it an attempt to control 
ur repress the socially disruptive 
energies of the visionary imagination; 
and m a still more ambitious essay on 
the landscapes of Thomas Cole, wolf 
attempts a detniled reading of the 
interplay of sublime and oeautiful 
features in the paintings which^penls 
to a sophisticated version of Thomas 
Weiskel's account of the Romantic 
sublime in terms of the Oedipus 
complex. It seems unlikely, however, 
that many art historians in (his country 
will be wiHing to undergo a course of 
instruction in the work of these 
painters just in order to discover the 
implications in Wolfs work for the 
I study of EuTopean art. 1 don't suppose 

I would have been considerable. ' 

Hie essays, writes Wolf, “arestudies 
in the peculiar modernity of American 
Romantic painting: its sense of loss and 
dispossession, its conservative fear of 
the arttet's visionary powers, and its 
recurrent self-consciousness and self- 
* referentialtiy"< In a brief review, the 
. Implications of preferring to believe 
that Romantic art Is peculiarly 
modern, rather than that mouernistart 

~ni is peculiarly Romantic, are probably 
j . best left undiscuSsed: either way, 
I Wolfs summary Indicates clearly 




VwvHieadyenobscoi Bay, Maine" 1862, 6y Fitz Hugh Lane, reproduced from the book revienvdken. 


the encroachments of commercial less persuasive are the two essays on 
society, but to ease their own entry into Thomas Cole, the first on the 
it, by converting the oral tradition into “Expulsion from the Garden of 
a • commodity, a saleable myth of Eden”, of 1827, the second on a 
origins. Quidor’s paintings seem to sequence of landscapes of t ic 
criticizethetalesthcy illustrate, from a Catskills, also of the mid-IK2Us. The 
point of view altogether less convinced second essay offers an account ot 
of the benign nature of fictions which Cole’s landscapes as working towards a 
seek to institutionalize, within modern structure by which forms of masculine 
society, a space where its order and authority, dark and progressively 
values can be regarded with irreverent featureless mountains, block access to 
irresponsibility. But. suggests Wolf, in the beautiful and feminine landscapes 
seeking at once to represent and to we glimpse beyond them, which may 
control the irresponsibility that be attained, however, by a resourceful 
threatens Quidor with the disruption of deployment of the language of painting 
social order, the paintings magnify the - in particular by trails of vapour winch 
threat posed by the imagination by coil round behind the mountains, 
their own Instantiation of its power, suggesting a means of linguistic, or 
before which the system of controls symbolic, access to the distance which 

.A. an»iralii Se Hania/I hu tha nhucioill lormin (iF IVUllc 


landscapes of Paradise in favour oik 
vertiginous, sublime prospeds c^ 
by s^I-knowledge and the oppoi^ ; 
for participation in a hlstoiY ^ ’ 
manxind is now free to make for M 
Both interpretations make senx P 
fairly easy sense) in terms of the ioa> 
political history of nincteeniJ-cejM 
America which, thou^ 
merged, is never ateent from wen 
psycnoan^ytical appro^; W » 
reading of CatsKill lantlsoaiw^ 
be a oit too singlc-mlo^ in 


ascription of symbolic meamng w w 
minute details of the works, l smaliwi 

and strands of vegetation. 


threat posed by the imagination by coil round Denina tne mountains. tw 

their own instantiation of its power, sugMsting a means of linguistic, or ^ ^ 

before which the system of controls symbolic, ac^ss to the distance which 

that 'Quidpr. deploys seems entirely is denied by the physical terrain of peak them. It wnsbrawor^ 

' and abyss - and thus a means also of far, and in a detailed stud ot^ 
‘ appropriating symbolically' the power sequence PfJJ,£oftb 

The accounts of both artists, and of of those peaks, by the suhlimateil, 

.1 IllAir imnnSnaliua r«necnecinn nf lh/< h^nilliFllI l^lpIltllCIlth-CentUrV Slid 


RICBARD MAYNE 

PHtwar: The Dawn ofToday's Europe 
3J6». Thames and Hudson. £10.50. 
Q 5 CO 2 i 0863 

JohnVaizey 

The Squandered Peace: The World, 
194 W 975 

45j[», Hodderand Stoughton. £14.95 
(paperback, £ 8 . 95 ). 
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There is generally a gap between 
redicy as perceived by contemporaries 
od by a later generation of historians. 
'The probleni Is compounded in any 
^rayal of the recent past when 
nirnientators write as both par- 
ddputs and historians. Both these 
bwti dealing with the post-war 
dewes, record events which the 
vriters witnessed. Memory has been 
checked asainst the historical record; 
Rkhard Mayne's bibliography, in 
puticular, wul send the reader to a 
umber of unconventional sources. 
Hfi Peunvar records the history of 
Eerope from VE* until the 
stibllshment of the EEC in 1957, It is 
aeuch a memoir as a history, though 
^e's personal experiences (he was 
i MDior official or the European 
Economic Community and knew Jean 
UmiKt, Wslter Hallstein and other 
ioenders) are always used to per- 
nulize events and people rather tnan 
to (ell his own story. His book is a 
^llghi to read; one has the impression 
at nan of wide sympathies, interests 
1^ culture, Aclironoiogical narrative 
fl the political and economic re- 
con^ctlon of Europe and a record 
d its cultural and social changes, 
feiiwr is at its best as a mirror or the 
flanging moods of the decade. The-- 
wnes at the Nuremberg Trial and the 
[Ration of Jan Masaryk’s last week, 
JjMunple, are sharply etched. Hie 
■"Pfl or American aid, ideas and 


superpowers were not present - but. 
then, neither was half of Eurooe. 
including Britain. ^ 

Richard Mayne's optimistic note is 
m striking contrast to the tone of Lord 
Vaizey's more ambitious volume 
dealina with the years 1945-75. 
Vaizey s attempt both to record the 
main events of tnose years and to raise 
and answer fundamental questions 
about the gap between the hopes of 
1945 and the present reality has 
resulted in a rather unsatisfactory 
compromise between historical in- 
tention and didactic purpose. He is 
basically concerned with tne waning of 
Western influence, moral , political and 
economic, af a time when the West has 
demonstrated itscapacity for economic 
^wth and technological progress. 


reproduced it is hard (o arrive at 
anything like so conHdent - an 
understanding as Wolfs of the 
response of either painter lo the mis- 
. shapings qf his imagination. Rather 


■ which liardly seems to differ, liowevcr, happen to believe in ^ I 
in terms of the structural features that probably the men 

engage Wolf, from the Catskill exnlnnal<>rynu>del currently avj 

landscapes; in the “Expulsion” Cole Ifl was not 

more simply renounces the dcnl more so than Hind it 

homogeneous, rational mid Ixinutifiil to admit. 
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enough the directions of his essays, on 
Allston and Quidor at least. Those on 
Allston are particularly impressive- id 
their account, foj oxpjnple, of the 
movement in his cany landscapes . 
' towards a representatioii-^df^natulre^ 
Over more mBulnted by quotation from / 
. 'otKeT < artists: as (he /dlatancek 

■| inqreasin^y become .the objects of 
. L .yearning; -natural ori^ns- thqt might 
I autheritTcqie the language of painting, 
set they bccoihe alwhys more distant,' in 
fihysi^ .tdrtns,,. and, .alw:qys.;mpfe. 

.- uhnatpraV, xhbre evidently constructed . 
’ Out ' Of the 'vei9 i^guage ttidy are 
. . required to [ authenticate. Every 
window that Allston attempts, to. push 
through the wall of his studio turns out 


seeing 




Rudolf Arnhieim 

''.NpRhiAM.BRVSON 

. insloh' mid k'^liiig: The Logic' of . . 

■ thb'Oaze 

. iS9pp. M^milUn. £20. ' 
:Q3M320174 

- that problems.df aesthedca hWE 
' get the ground, b it oredible .that 
• after more than two thousand raan we 
are still debating whether and how art 
' reprewDts nature? Yet here we go 
iMl bjonnan Bryson’s contribution 

*?h 

if^ 


: itlutim' ^mreivfo ,tfia|ch 


he says, have endeavoured to present 
the world as a dosed and detached 
object. Thdy exclude time and arrest 
action, cspranlly by erasing all traces 
of the brurii apd hand that made the 
picture. Painting ' thereby defeats its 
own effectiveness- because' it fofees 
upon the sense of vision the unnatural 
attitude of the . !**gaze”. The gaze 


attitude of the . !“gaze”. The aoze 
collects the fleetiilg observations of our 
‘'ponces" in a frozen compound. It 
'Vainly offers . a final satiation to the 
■ glance, which is the natural manner of 
'using the eyes and “can never be 
sated”. 'Recommended as more 
suitable to the habits of eye and viewer 
Is the callimaphic painting of the Fhr 
East ; which transmits the experience of 
active brushwork and thereby makes 
'Cordfoct with the ehUBUy' active power 
-.pf.l^ewihg.':, .[1. ^ 

' if? need haidly. point 'out:-.t);iat this 
''''fotetpretatieni In n)(te of Its many 
'i^Ipt^y observed aets^B, depends on 
a mg|h^ selectivehotion of W^teim art 


purely denotativoi » 
sdioma", to whWi ffiiy 
“connotations me 
other obstacle to dar^^»“^ I, i 

all. This makes, to 

a nAArllesslv mUln*d^,^fTX,^ 


tor exaropw, 

in SauBunan theory 

endowed with .J 

meaning, I I 

readers more bdi* ^ 

the declared topic of 


author slugs it out i,.i 

structuralUts, and 

T. 4-ha anrl. HaviUg 


] wealth, energy and glamour of 
* missionaries (there were good 
■ Aiuericans called their 

: JJwall Plan outposts “country 
) with the sense of fear and 
I ^ that the American invasion 
everywhere in Europe 
(w” of all in Adenauer’s 
^ chapter on the 
rebuilding of Western 
wope, appropriately tilled “MIrncles 
2,W,^tion Men”, gives life lo 
^“nie for most students- 
\ a list of anonymous 

bureaucracies and tables 
y Ihere is a hero of this 
Ww only 

key, factor. In the..;economic 
because of his 
: fight to achieve a more united 


■' oiaJS, leaders of 

' and Italy who are 

Considerable 
!EBS.‘*;«^yan^o the Western 
scene, 
evolution of the 
n'ovel and,dnema; 
fe forreaiism and for 

Wrtfc ■ Itir the 

arofihi.. / B...* j-ii j r> 




yMlertAwi' miu 

Pf^ »,ittIomore than 
>Mayne . 





.clearly 


»read far beyond the borders of the 
Soviet-controlled world and has 
succeeded in capturing the world 
imagination. Even states which have 
experienced constitutional democracy 
and been the recipients of Western aid 
have chosen forms of authoritarian and 
despotic rule. At other levels, too, 
Vaizey uses the events of the past to 
explore the nature of our present 
discontents. In spite of impressive 
strides in science and technology, the 
old irrational atavisms not only remain 
but have been revived. The forces of 
material progress, economic interde- 
pendence and the transportation 
revolution have been countered by 
the reappearance and strengthening 
of nationalism, religious fervour and 
terrorism. Scientific knowledge which 
has wrought a mutation in the length 
and quality of life has proved a doume- 
edged blessing; nuclear power has 
resulted in a oalance of terror and 
a threat to global existence. 

In such a survey, (lie balance and 
level of discussion inevitably draw 
criticism; in this story, Vaizey's central 
arguments have distorted his historicai 
purpose. Despitei , Its subtitle and 
chapters on the Uolied States anti tfie^ 
Soviet Union (more informative with 
regard to the former than the latter), as 
Wml as on other parts of tlie globe, this 
is a Eurocentric book. Events in the 
Middle East and Africa are seen 
through European-tinted glasses; the 
section on Ldtiii America consists of n 
discussion of Castro’s Cuba and 
Allende’s Chile. Developments in 
Chinn are detailed but Jnpan, despite 
its importance for tne present 
world economy and, incidentally, for 
Vfiizey’s theme, is only briefly treated.' 
The book must be Judged on the merits 
<yf its case rather thnn.on its coverage, of 
the past. 

' Contrary to the impression con- 
veyed.. by some of his eariy 
chapters, Vaizey Is not a traditional 
“cold warrior". He has no doubts 
about ihe nature and continuity of fhe 
Stolinist and post-Stolinist slate; 
he. strongly condemns President 
Roosevelt^ decisions at . Yalta. As 
his story progresses, however, he be- 
comes. increasingly critical of Ameri- 
can leadership. He underlines, for 
instance, a number , of .lost oppor- 
tunities for effective ddtehte'p above 
all lit the-' Geneva ' Conference in 
1955. He sees Dulles's policies ui the 
Middle East and Amencan ambitions 
in, that. area as the cause.^of the 
resurgence of Arab nationalism, with 
its attendant political and economic, 
dangers-r.a thesis., open to.debate. Hq 
views the 19.60s as the decade when, 
under Presidents. Kennedy,, of whom 
he is sharply .and; rightly crititial> ^d 
Jbhnfon^ the pursuit of' immedia.tc 
aimsiaod self-se^ng interests lost the 
United Statto thq respect of heir fiiends 
and allciwea. thq. Marxists: to gain ^a 


Zara Steiner 

monolithic alternatives. Like Richard 
Mayne, he sees in Monnet’s Com- 
missariat du Plan and Erhard’s 
social market policies the kinds of 
economic planning needed for 
recovety. Even more emphatically 
than Mayne, he viws the failure of 
the post-war British governments 
to develop long-range plans for 
reconstructing the economy as the 
primary reason for Britain’s relatively 
poor performance and late enjoyment 
of the first fruits of European 
prosperity. The preoccupation with a 
vanished past not only focused British 
attention on foreign policy rather than 
on fundamental economic problems 
but resulted in the wrong choice of 
diplomatic options. 'The British gov- 
ernment still thought in terms of the 
“special relationship” (an illusion with 
a for lonaer history than Vaizey 
suggests), the Commonwealth and the 
Empire when it should have turned its 
energies to the European , Defence 
Community and the European 
Economic Community. The result has 
been a diminution in prestige and 
influence even greater than the loss of 
economic strength and a failure to 
exert leadership when it was sorely 
needed. 

Vaizey Is not indifferent to the 
problems posed . by decoionization, 
which tarnished the images of the 
former colonial powers and identified 
the United States . as an imperialist 
power even as the developing nations 
solicited and welcomed her material 
assistance. The point mi^t have been 
made, however, that Soviet efforts In 
these parts of the world hardly fared 
any better. It is when Vaizey turns to 
the other side of the coin that he 
appears to oversimplifo the picture of 
Western defeat and Marxist triumph. 
While emphasizing the difference 
between Marxist states, he frequently 
treats Marxism as a unitary doctrine 
and sees its spread as a victory for the 
“other side”. In fact, it can be argued 
that neither the American nor the 
. SoyJot.jdeologleq or aystenis:havd been 


^msfolly exponed. Hie former has to , underestimate the diversity of 

nations outside the European orbit 
much of twentieth- for whom only some form of authori- 

Mnsumer society. More tarian government is a realistic 

® “riain utopian aura of option. Differences between states 

revolutionaty promise has and continents make any simple division 

r ^r*?*"!** evidence of the world between capitalist and 

S, -.I Soviet case. Marxist difficult to draw and 

but neither the package nor the aura impossible to maintain. 


u to the realities of the Soviet case. 
But neither the package nor the aura 
can be equated with the imposition of 
actual control. 


Writina of the situation in 1975, 
It Is when the United States has ^biz^ claims that the Europeans have 
attempted to fill the vacuum created by TBpudiated American leadership. The 
impenal retreat that she has most often however, ' that the Western 

come to grief. History suggests, ^uropeanstateshavechosentoremain 
moreover, contrary to Vaizey's view, clients and dependents. Havingrebuilt 
that it is when the United States has structures on American aid and 
pursued ideological objectives that she niilitary protection, they have the 
has increased rather than diminished potential in population, resources and 
humansufferingand has been forced to i^cas to be a real third force. If it has 
withdraw. Simuarly, in areas where Soviet and then American 

they were not in military control or self-interest which hns blocked the 
proximity, the Russians have had neutralization of Europe, it has also 

E arallel experiences; benefaction choice of the Western 

rings neither gratitude nor emulation. European states to forego the sacrifices 
There is no reason to believe, which independence would require, 
and a great deal of evidence to the ^uch a choice might well have resulted 
contrary, that constitutional rule is an ^ different fate for parts of Eastern 
appropriate form of government for Europe. It is unrealistic to believe that 
most states. The experience of inter- United States has the power, either 

war Europe suggests that democracy example or by force, to impose 

can flourish omy under very special Ht’eral v^ues on other states. It may 
conditions. Only immediately after the ^ equally illusory to think chat the 
war, and in certain places, has the European nations could free them- 
United States had the power to impose selves from histories and traditions 
its ideology or institutions. Nor could which even Ihe cataclysms Of two world 
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humansufferingand has been forced to 
withdraw. Simuarly, in areas where 
they were not in military control or 
proximity, the Russians have had 

E arallel experiences; benefaction 

rings neither gratitude nor emulation. 
There is no reason to believe, 
and a great deal of evidence to the 
contrary, that constitutional rule is an 
appropriate form of government for 
most states. The experience of inter- 
war Eurooe sucsests that demnernrv 


its ideology or Institutions. Nor could / 

either flourish unless an available sub- wars have not destroyed. At the least, 
structure evolved making absorption bs Richard Mayne illustrates in his 
possible. account, that post-war generation, 

... who were realists and not Wilsonian 

Vaizey beiievesthatgiven the nature dreamers, hoped that a genuine 
ot Communism, the main respona- European Community would evolve, 
ibility for the failure to win the From Lord Vaizey’s vantage point, 
post-warstruggle agai nst Marxism and if the promise of IMS has only 
nalionalisrn rests with the United been partially fulfilled (and he may 
States. Only that country could have underestimate European satisfaction 
achieved more of the ^Is which the with its uneasy but lengthy peace and 
defeat of^ Nazism and the pace of its relative prosperity snared by more 
technological and economic progress people than in any previous era), the 
should have made possible, witnout fault may well lie not with the United 
denying American misperceptions and States but with Western Europe itself. 
misiakeSh this is to exaggerate .the*. Charity .maV'-beglp in : America .but 
sq^ipower and- LatijlSriom 


Vaizey beiievesthatgiven the nature 
of Communism, the main respons- 
ibility for the failure to win the 
post-warstruggle against Marxism and 
nationalism rests with the United 
States. Only that country could have 
achieved more of the bobIs which the 
defeat of Nazism and the pace of 
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which' rtiled out;ai)y seribus vcon 
slderatipn. dl the' idea df a 
imd dlsafriied. GetMoy.' 
subtldia historian aAd econbnust to 
r^i^Mii^'br^tocialisin 'as 
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Crossing the boundaries 


It Is always a pleasure to gi 
addition to the series “Te 


Kreet an 
%xtes It 


retty risky business (« Marwl 
►etienne will have found with Les 
tUCUtti'U XJUAMfi. yflrrfjw d'Adoiiis)'. it is almost 

— impossible for the book to live up to the 

Louis Gernkt send-off. In the present ««ge, so 

I I Tawtoe rtfiinic Eppeliang IS tlte introductory Pernod 

Les Grecs sans mlrade: Textes reunis anticipates a succulent 

Edited by Riccardo di Donato banquet indeed. 

429pp. Paris: Maspeio. 230fir. starters we get a number of 

2 7u71 1365 4 previously unpublished pieces, 

described by Vernant as “d intdrfit 
It Is always a pleasure to greet an maieur”. This is hardly true of all the 
addition to the series ‘Textes k items, but two of them are uMful in 
rappui", the adventurous collection of helping us to understand what Gemet 
stuoies of classical antiquity published y^as driving at. “Les debuts de 

by Maspero. Quite apart from the yuelWnisme’’ is about the idea, to 
content, these durable paperbacks are y,h[ch Gemet came back repeatedly 
beautifully produced, with covers bom different angles, that certain 
displaying a delightful sense of colour positivist nnd "rationar aspects of 
anddesign'.Onthefronloflhevolunie classical Greek thought have their 
underrevfew there are two heads. One antecedents in religious patterns of 

belongs to Dionysus, the other to the belief and behaviour. The same point is 
late Louis Gemet. Leaving aside the made in the piece which examines 
spectacles and the baldness fGernets the moral-philosophical concept of 
in each case), we see a marked sopjirosune fself-control, restraint, 
resemblance between these disting- self-discipline)'. Oernet intriguingly 
uished pities. And the resemblance observes that one place where self- 
is appropriate. Not that there is any- discipline is found is In initiation 
ihingecstaticoruncontrolledaboutthc ceremonies, since such conduct is 
writing of Gemet; quite the reverse, characteristically expected of those 
But Gemet, like Dionysus, was a subjected to rites or passage as they 


dassicat Greek thought have their 
antecedents in religious patterns of 
belief and behaviour. The same point is 
made in the piece which examines 
the moral-philosophical concept of 
soplirosune fself-control, restraint, 
self-discipline). Oernet intriguingly 
observes that one place where self- 
discipline is found is in initiation 
ceremonies, since such conduct is 
characteristically expected of those 
subjected to rites or passage as they 




Grice ancienne 0^55) and 
Anlifropcdogie de la Grice antique 
(1968, posthumously). These 
demonstrate in full measure their 
author's ability to range freely over 
classical law, history, myth and ritual, 
and ' his acumen in deploying 
perspectives which originated from 
work iq sociology. There is another 
similarity between tiie two heads: both 
Oemel and Dionysus were situated on 
the margins. Gemet spent about thirty 
years omis academic career In Algeria, 

. only returning to Paris in 1948 when he 
was Inhb mio-sixties; and when he did 
return, tite seminars which he gave at 
the Ecole Pratique des HautesBtudes 
wece hyaU aceputus altmded only by a 


pre-classical Greece of initiation 
ceremonies, thenGemet^s.essay gives 
a further instance of the laYcisalion 
under the poUs of what had formerly 
been a religious notion. Unfortunately 
Gernet’s argument is sketchy as it 
stands, and would surely have been 
reworked and properly documented by 
the author berore publication. 

A hundred and sixty-one pages are 
devoted to reviews (|*interventions 
critiques") or review articles 
("discussions"). Even when the 
reviewer has such an easy manner as 
Gemet - often ironical but never 
bilious - this still does not make for 


observes, to account for the reforms of 
Cleisthenes by invoking the esprit 
igalilaire of the Greeks is simply to 
rephrase the question. 

In order to solve this and similar 
problems we arc urged to recover the 
couiext, as part or an exercise in 
historical anthropology. In such an 
undertaking false familiarity with the 
Greeks is fatal . since it deprives history 
of its power to shock us by its otherness 
- that is, to dipavser. Typical of his 
approach is his reaction to the theory 
that the Delphic oracle was the vehicle 
for the propagation of a new, and 
newly spiritual, relirious doctrine. He 
objects that no satisfactory context, m 
terms of the behaviour of the 
priesthood, has been established in 
order to make (he notion of 
propaganda stick. No less char- 
acteristically. he is sceptical of the 
supposed content of the propaganda. 
"De quol Tauteur a-t-il voulu faire 
gloire a Delphes? De s’iire 6 levd k une 
pensde quis^apparenterait k la n6tre et 
dont on ne doute pas qu'elle 
corresponde k une virite dternelle." 
"Qui s^apparenterait k la notre” - the 
opposite of dipaysenient. 

After so many pages of Gemet's 
responses to others, one's indigestion 
is relieved on page 247: "You-you. En 
marge dTldroaote". This article, 
published in 1932, is more fun than 
anything else di Donato has given us. 
Oernet starts from the remark of 
Herodotus (4, 189) that among the 
practices borrowed 6y the Greeks from 
the barbarians of North Africa was the 
utterance by women of shrill ritual 
cries at certain reiiuoua ceremonies. 
With this in mind, Oernet first notes 


the contextual similarities hclwcLMi the 
Berber cry of yott’ynu and the cry 
which the ancient Greeks referred to as 
ololuge. The rapprochement becomes 
neater still when he gives reasons for 
thinking that the word ololuge could 
he used to denote the cry literally 
transcribed as ioiHou. More important 
is the analysis of the role of the cries. It 
had been argued that they were iillercd 
in order to ward off evil spirits; or, 
alternatively, that they arose 
"spontaneously" ns individuals re.s- 
ponded to the promptings of emotion 
experienced during a ritual. The for- 
mer explanation is in Gernct's view 
secondary, and the latter ignores the 
collectiveness of the phenomenon. 
With eminent good sense the admirer 
of Durkheim and Mauss concludes: 
"Nous avons affaire . . . k un usage 
social du cri: celui-ci fait partie de 
I'expression obligatoire dcs senti- 
ments; il e st d’ordre institutioncl." 

The piece on you-you is the first in a 
section of already-published studies 
(“Varia"). By the ni^ standards of the 
two earlier collections of Gernet’s 
work there is nothing here to take the 
breath away, but it is handy to have 
access to things which first appeared in 
Algerian periodicals. One essay which 
may be singled out (pages 280-92) is 
about developments in the inves- 
tigation of religion in the first fifty 


years of this century. Already in 1954 
Gemet was aware of the potential 
sterility of attempts to pin down the 


"origins" of religious phenomena, and 
alert to the lessons to be drawn from 
the notion of structure as elaborated in 
structural linguistics. Yet he was too 
meticulous to fail to register the other. 


more lumluiziiri! aspect of m\ ! 
(whence Ldvi-Sirauss s bricolm]'\ 
one point he speaks of the roeKil 
building-blocks with which the 0[^ 
operated ns "une mythologje dij. 
Int^grdc''. 

The last section of the bookcoitruti 
of some writings on contemporan 
political issues - or, as the editors 
deeply Gallic rubric has it, "PoUtkrDe 
cl culture". While it is pertmeiu io 
demonstrate the extent of Qernei's 
cominiiniciii to socialism, I am mm 
timt (he intrinsic worth of at least sotu 
of the essays merited re-publicatioQ. 
In any case the editor should - oa 
respectably Gcmetian ground -ban 
provided us with a detailed poliiiol 
context within which to locate ibe 
arguments. In the absenn of lucb 
assistance I would guess ibat {k 
instance) Gernet’s len^hy and 
impassioned pica that France should 
more fervently .embrace munidpil 
socialism ( 1 908) is likely to lack bite in 
the 198^. Gernetwasonthesideofthe 
angels, but an air of distance hugs 
over some of his later discussions cf 
politics. Althou^i to say that radra 
was a major issue at the timeoftbt 
occupation of France is to slate' ih 
obvious, nevertheless in wridog a 
1943, from Algeria, about radsmis 
antiquity, Gernet somehow it3 
remained on the margins. 

Les Grecs will not I tbei 

materially affect Gemet’s stanto u 
does not bear comparison with his btf 
work but as a useful collectloo n 
kleine Schriften il helps to fill ont « 

I impression of a humane and tnilr 
, innovative scholar. 


Cutting out the frills 


Vernant, contributes the prefoce to support were needed, the picture of 
Les Greer jA/u’/n/rec/e. Vernant leads Gernet os a boundnry-crosser. He is 
us to expect threefold enlightenment warmest in his praise of those who 
fironi the material which the editor, R. themselves go beyond traditional 

rv I Jneink* ....... OTlatfpInsI tflVfB. tUIO 
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. intell^tualmUleuinwhlchhegrewup. 
. and woricedi-and confirmation of the 
criiclal’ role In Qernel’s thinking 
occupied by; the pasme fromfpre* 
'li moAetaiy, *‘pTe-law'? 'Cireew to the 
. ■ . .wtirid or the olassickl city. Having 


The World of Ody^seiUi received 
prompt and generous notices. A 
constant objebt of Gemet’s criticism is 
the belief (which he describes as 
"supetstitious") in an idealized spirit of 
Hellenlsmt the '‘Greek' genius the 


I.'';.' f ' ' . .wonu or me umsawai - wLy, riKiieniMiit uie ui^jw-j^iuua ., uiw 

Veriian't write jmu a preface may be a . "Greek rntracle”,' etc. As he rightly 
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Averll Cameron 

Greek Rhetoric under the Christian 
Emperors 

334pp. Guildford: Princeton 
Uniwrsity Press. £30.20 (paperback, 
£ 10 . 10 ). 

0 691 0^2 • 

Tbe passion for rhetoric arid the 
' domination of the panegyric in Roman 
Imperial culture are among Its features 
most alien to, modem taste. Easier, 
'then, to f^rb them, But the fact Is 
that for most, of the tipper class, 
1 whether, they spoke Greek or Latin, 


various kinds of tension, of which Its 
relation to the prevailing educational 
system and its effects was not the least . 


.To many It seemed to. clash with 
accepted Intellectual . values, for it 
taugnt that the source of true 
knowledge lay outside any human 
^ucation. The frills and conceits of 
rhetoric obscured the truth, in the eyes 


of many Christians, and most of Uie 
great Qiristlan writers who did show 
the influence . of Greek or Latin 


1 whether, they spoke Greek or Latin, 
I rhetoric formed the staple if not the 
sole fere of their higher education, 


rhetoric felt uneasy about it to the ond 
of their days. There was scope for 
mu^ debate as to what was the "true" 
rhetoric, or how Christianity could be 
reconciled with the seductive voices of 
the classics, with Cicero or Virgil In the 
West and Plato or Demosthenes In the 
Bast, The language of the Bible was a 


great stumbluig-block to an early 
feslon of cultures, but sonic Clirlsllan 


professed to disapprove. 

Professor Kennedy's is nwre oj « 
handbook about the cxwraals^iw 
history of rhetoric than .a coDfroo^ 
tion with some of these larger 
and It attempts to go from Conw^ 
tine to thirteenth-century 
Obviously some of these protiOT 

mulerial makes It impossible fm raffl 
pursue some of the tnemes ^ 
pursuina. He starts this 
with Eusebius and . 

relegating both early 
Grc?k imperial Hlcratui« wf 
the previous wlnme 
Wieioric In Ihe Koman.Wo^Vf^ 


Wieioric in me ha 

But so lucchanical « 
deprived v 
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STEPrtEN Brook (Editor) 

The Oxford Book of Dreams 
268pp- Oxford University Press. 


S 
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Christopher Evans 

Landscapes of the Night: How and 
why we dream 

Edited and completed by Peter 
Evans 

2S6pp. Gollencz £7.95. 

(1575 031042 

GUP’s splendid cotiection will nail once 
and for all the notion that dreams are 
boring, irrelevant effusions, that 
relating your dreams is the ultimate 
social sia , Most people's dreams in fact 
are more interesting than their 
conversation, their only chance at 
splashing out boldly with colour, 
humour and invention. The real 
problems: why can’t we do it when we 
are awake? Wnat happens to all that 
fertility when it is squashed by daylight 
reasoning, and why do only lunatiu, 
lovers and poets have access to it then? 

Stephen .Brook could hardly have 
done the job better. The great, 
expected dreams are here: "Kubla 
Khan"; De Quincey’s drugged 
landscapes; Anno Karenma's 
mumbling, "small and dreadful", 
bearded peasant; Lucy Snowe's dream 
of the beloved dead who ignored her; 
the frightful reptile in The idiot’, Jung's 
Siegfrira dream; the Wutherine 
Heights dream; Borges's dreamed 
construction of a man; the butterfly 
dream of Chuaiig-tzu; the nightmare 
song from lolanthex Milton^ “late- 
espoused Saint” sonnet; Alice's 
awakening from Wonderland; and - of 
course - “Last night I dreamt I went to 
Manderley again”, But there are lots of 
surprises, Vvho would have thought 
(bet dreary Southey would have 
produced such a good crop, or Ruskin 
been so prolific of absolutely 


something of the dreamer's situation at 
the time, and what else he has dreamt, 
for dreams go in series. Sometimes, 
since it is chiefly famous people’s 
dreams that set preserved (there is 
only one case-nistory Anon here), we 
do know a little; that Katherine 
Mansfield’s dream of a great 


Rosemary Dinnage 


at odds with who he really is, “like 
those mutilated saints in cathedrds 
which ignorant archaeologists have 
restored, fitting the head ofone to the 
bo^ of another and jumbling all their 
attributes and names". Indeed the 
truly terrible dream may contain veiy 
little but some highly charged symbol. 


ither fish’, ‘/^d 
remind you of?’ 

's 

charmiiig, witty, and 


S'™'™ 


that Knfkn's dream invention of a 
magic flying vehicle that can penetrate 
anywhere is followed in his diary by an 
oi^osite image of brutal murderous 
entry, and that the two are related to ihe 
theme in his work of being shut in and 
shut out. But mostly we must accept 
anthologized dreams os little bieces 
broken off from a whole. In fact Brook 
sometimes arranges them in such a way 
that they form new combinations by 
wittily commenting on one another. 

There is not much support for either 
Freudians or Jungians here, phallic 
symbols being' as rare as archetypes or 
alchemy (though there are certainly 
any number of snakes). It is difficult to 
see what caused Freud to adopt wish- 
fulfilment (now officially on its way 
motive in dreams; 1 


Stevenson was haunted in sleep by “a 
certain hue of brown". A character in 
Midnight's Children sees his death as a 
bright pomegranate floating behind 
him in mid-air. 


A 


j 


> 



one true examnle 


out) as the nilin 

III .. 

...... poignant, from Mary 

Wollstonecrafl: "Dream that my little 


mpli 

Mai 


could only fine 
simple and 

baby came to iife again ; that it ha'd only 
been cold, and that we rubbed it before 
the fire, and it lived. Awake and find 
no baby. Not in good spirits." 
Certainly many of these dreams are 
such as no one could wish to have, for 
unpleasant ones greatly outnumber the 
pleasant or funny ones. Brook has 
divided the book according to themes - 
Animals, Food, Travel, N^olence, and 
so on - and has a section on Nightmare , 
but a ^ood many in ihe other sections 
are nightmarish enough. Apart from 
the dreams of a loved, lost one 
returning, there are only three reports 
of blissful dreams - by Julien Green, 
Georee Du Mourier in Peter Ibbelson, 
and Keats. 



Reproduced from B. Kliban's 
Luminous Animals and Other 
Drawings (96pp, 16 in colour. 
Penguin. 0^95. 0 14 006861 9). 


:hiatrisl and a fish (‘"What does the 
remind you of?' ‘O 
what do otner fish remind you of 
‘Other fish.”’), or than Iris Murdoch 
^ dream, 
ndlculous. 

“He dreamt he was an egg.” 

"An egg?” 

"He was a huge white egg floating 
in a sea of turquoise blue, and he was 
everything that there was." 

"it sounds a nice dream." 

“No dream is nice for Magnus. All 
dream experiences fill mm with 
terror. Now he feels that all his limbs 
are withdrawing inside his body and ' 
his face is flattening out and his 
features are disappearing. He keeps 
looking in the mirror to make sure 
his nose hasn't vanished" , , . , 

“Poor thing. What does the dream 
mean?" 

“Fear of castration.” 

"What a piw. It sounds so 
beautiful”, said Harriet. 

'it’s a painter’s dream.” She 
pictured the great white egg, tinged a 
little with ivoiy, floating in the 
deeply saturated turquoise ocean. 
Landscapes of the Night, begun by 
the late Christopher Evans and 
finished by Peter Evaos, gives us a run- 
down of the momentous day in the 
1950s when an American researcher 
first noticed that there were rapid 
movements of the eyeballs under the 
lids of a sleeping baw. Thq same old 
phenomenon was found in adult 


sleepers, and it became clear that those 
people who claim never to dream are 
deludine themselves: we all spend up 

— to twonours a night dreaming, for 

Thoughusuallysoconcrete, dreams people woken oiiring the eye- 
can occasionally be metaphysical, movement phase of sleep always 
though perhaps with such conaensed reported a dream, but at other times 
import that they can scarcely be never. Dream time seems to be 


In the nightmares certain themes 


.. dreadful 

■ugnunares? Brook Kas some fine 
modern poems (Sexton, Redgrove, 

Shuttle, Hughes. Larkin, Lucie^mith, 
oeiryTOan); ana Norse sagas, Virgil, 

^bokov, Evelyn Waugh areamlng of 

ArStcUoKph Hel wf ond o'pinM «rth I 

=..r^drr;s^rpXr-‘Ss 


recur. Creeping, 'ato,,. 

creaturesarefocommontnatpnelsled ■ ^ -•.Jt-.m .... 


import that they can scarcely be never. Dream time seems to be 
translated Into waking language. There precious; subjects specifically deprived 
is the dream, such as one of Gide's ofit make up by spending most of their 
which is not included here, where the night dreaming aiterwards. 
dreamer in his dream remembers a 
dre^m.. Freud says tfie, form bf ttiai 


^ch-cas* Oid^ 

to, wonder If foere i$.sonte kindpf the nature of recollectioo, rather than 
innate repu^ance in mammals' for ‘ . . . 1 

creatures without warm blood or a 


!'?P' fltiti I kepT 

3«ing what hitd happened, bulyou did 


familiar dreams of paralysis 
struggling with Impossible tasks - 
perhaps even more common actually 
than they appear here, because not 
found unusufllcnough to record. There 
is (he nightmare of something returned 
to but found subtly changed, of which 
that fine Mancierloy'',opeulim to 
Rebecca Is a good example: “Nature 
had come into net own ag^ti and, little 


not r^ly, 

Bui of Course no reviewer of an 
wtho ogy can ' resist mentioning 
they, would like to have seen 
includedi I would have liked, for its 

iimpliaty, Matthew Arnold’s iiuuwiiiieiiiiuugi uwna(|^iiuiiu,iiiiio 
; for its metaphysics, Jung’s by little, in her stealthy, insidious way 
of the yogi whose dream Juim had encroached upon tlie drive with 
Si' from Swedenborg^ long, tenacious fingers . . .There were 

other trees as wml, trees. I did not 

most ... — ... - recognize, squat oaks and tortured 

elms thot strolled cheek by jowl with 
the beeches, and had thrust themselifes 
oiit of the quiet earth, Along with 
monster shriibs and plants, none of. 
which 1 remembered.^ 


, Wtragepusly erotic, dreams a 
interpretation;, .from . The 
-S. wsiead of .Wordsworth's 
mute iii® “huge and 

of book I; and the 
w. ram In Part V of' "The 
Mariner”, 


[ ; t!^.v is proof of. how people death - or father, themes of deadness 
[ hut there, is' and aliveness. Corpses open their eyes. 


Commonest of all in the ni^tmare is 
.joth - or father, themes . 01 dt 
and aliveness. Corpses 01 
babies shrivel up, bodies come . to. 
oieces. There is ;a;universal fear of 
ireseeing' one’s own jdeath, odd the' 
— ' innoououa-seeming' symbols can 


wreriamment known, / fbres 
I'dfirSheap”, says .Robert . .most 

I ‘ TO be portents.. peath comes as a black 

F Francisco foal, .an aeroplane, n boat, stalks of j^gve said to her, "You are scruggn 

it with the gate wheat, water, and, again, the snake. \nth God or fate, sometimes winnl 
‘ ' horn,: one for the . '^^slts . from the dead can carry the. and sometiinealQsiiiki.the.aim being 

‘ one for the true suEBesdon'tbat they expect you to join .. control the.. dcstIny/Of j foUr .roi 


bv- UA iluilif; uiic iur iu« • visiue . uuui uic wnii vraij saa%* 

1 'arid one for .the true suggestion* that they expect you to join 

triwAmf kvjreis;!. them soon. Take comfort, on the otlier 

hand, f^iri.v the fact .that the 
I, :ur--ai..Tne leasi me.. Otieirocrlllcoii of; Astrampsychus 
iltefery . people;: .that declares' an. actual dream of death to.- 
^s:drd{riary.;dreama'are rignify' freedom from anxiety. Logical 
E^ink'this.isi'fo; but the .enou^^ . j. ' 

^his V ■ ' cfoadrally.speakirig, dreaihs are very.j 
ii;4acks context T-.andi . ii(iystea]*mtic{i concerned wilh.curi.^us;, 
idlly ■ metamorphoses. Hefe 
Hd; ‘ ■ ' 


.the narrative'wrapped round to. keep 
the thing together. Then there is the 
"lucid aream",, where the Subject 
knows he is asleep often a useful 
escape mechanism at the crisis of the 
pdvor nOciurnta. Rarely - the only 
example given here is Henry James^ 
dream of turning on a Rosily attacker 
and routing him completely - the lucid 
dreamer seems to take action' to 
control the story. This was, says James 
handsomely, "the : most admifable 
nightmare of iniy life”. 

Hiere is not much here about the 
meanings and mechanisms of dreams, 
tliougli many of the virtuoso dreamers 
included add their own observAtldns. 
laying to scan a dream for meaning 
and context is literally like tipping a 
kaleidoscope about; patferns 
extraordinarily appear and reappear, 
all related and m the same .basic 
colours. It is a poor drAam; a gate-of- 
ivory dream, that has- only - one 
’‘meaning’’. It -is this resonance that 
distiriguisnes the sleep dream from the 
poverty . . - of , . daydream. _Tbe 
psychoanalyri' D;. W. .Vifinnicott 
describes a patient who Wasted, time 
compiilrively plavijig' '8!^* . 
Patience; If 'mriead she nad dreairtea of 
playing Patience, he says, he could 
lave said to her, “Yoii are struggling 
~ ' . Inning 

Ingto 

control the. dcstIny. Ot-foUf , royal 
•fwnllles"'. ' 

Tbou^ the: antbolo^.: spans nearly 
thi^ cenfoiies there » remarkably 
little siM here of the march of history. 
The elements remain iriudi the^^e, 
though trmiis arid planes.aqd electricity 
come'hn the scene (presumably piepple 
now dream of computers). One: thing 
that 'does noticeably, [change, witiun 
.modem ' limes i? . a ■ growing selP 


ladies grow long beards, : there ’the. .modem limes i?. a' growing sell- 
• dreamer Ic^ a itooth the size of; a ; ccnscloasness about the. dream, which 
‘" cAthedr^i here again he is crgshed« • jiow : ' gomes with , Its: authprs 


Jh.ere are also sopip finding hgre ., 


from the authors' own questionnaires 
put to readers of popular magazines, 
women, it seems, are better dreamers 
than men, a bias not reflected in the 
Oxford Book of Dreams’i contributors. 
Sex dreams, on which the Oxfiird Book ; 
is silent, were reported by most people, 
one lady’s involving a whole cricket . 
team: "Mind you, it was fon while it 
lasted, but 1 couldn’t have stood the 
pm indefinitely.' " (A leg-pull, I 
think.) E*et-owners all swore uieir pels 
dreamed because they twitched, 
snuffled, and squeaked; but budgies, 
like humans, apparently only talk 
nonsense in their sleep. 

The book’s main aim is to put 
forward the fashionable theory that 
dream is a nightly computer run- 
through that clears the brain of 
discaraed information and updates its 
programs. If this were so, wny should 
areams be pre-eminently stories in the 
"as-if mode, replete with puns and 
symbols and condensed comparisons? 
Evans quotes a CAfcJi-22-like dream of 
his own about a laboratory full of fish 
swimming in water that was then 
experimentally frozen to make a ^ant 
block of fish-fiUed ice, and traces it 
back to a fish dinner, an advertisement 
for fish fingers, and so on. The title of 
the program, he says, was “Fish". But 
he finds it hard to explain why at that 
point in his life such a program was 
relevant or advantageous. It seems 
more likely that the fish fingers and the 
rest were picked up as material for an 
extended metaphor, a cogitation about 
flowinmess and frozenness (and many 
other things perhaps, but chiefly not 
fish). 

Imagine, he says, the computer at 
(he end of the day. Its operator, having 
fed it informatibn all day about sales, 
orders, invoices and accounts, 
switches it off-line and instructs it to 
run its routine end-of-day program. 
“Leaving the computer asleep and 
dreaming, the operator goes home.” 
Asleep and dreaming a stunning entry 
for the Oxford Book of Computer 
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Poets’ issue 


Peter Kemp 

A Bright Deformity 
Radio 4 

Poets and Thdr Children 
, Radio 3 


triumph added up to disaster, though, 
when she turned her arithmetical 


acuteness to devising systems for 
infallible betting. Crippled bv debts, 
Ada had to revert to dependence on 



Poets' progeny have been Tweivmg softening towards her fathers memoir 
attention on r^io recently. Ini4 Brignt (she’d asked to be buried next to him). 
Deformity^ Nonna RoWen showed tady Byron ensured that she died 
what happened to Byron's offspring, surrounded by the discomforts of 
Vernon Scannell's Poets and Their religion. Sermons replaced servants; 
Children explored its topic in a selec- friends were banished and pain-killers 


Utdy Byron. Developing cancer, she 
coufd not escape her ministrations. 
Tliese - a briskly harrowing account 
made clear - were formidable. 
Deploring what she saw as Ada’s sinful 
softenina towards her father's memory 


what happened to Byron s onspnn^. 
Vernon Scannell's Poets and Their 
Children explored its topic in a selec- 
tion of poetry. 

A Bright Deformity proved utterly 
gripping - largely because Norma 
Rowen had an assured hold on 
enthralling material. Tlie programme 
began wiin Byron's response to the 
birth of Medora, generally assumed to 


friends were banished and pain-klllers 
frowned upon. Treated by her motlier 
as a writhing object-lesson in God's 
mercy - spanng no pains to purify the 
soul - Acm died a thirty-six (the same 
iw, she noted, as her father - who, 
she’d dreamed, bequeathed her the 
dsease that killed her). 

Vernon Scannell rounded up less 



’LL* 


be his daughter by his half-sister: Vernon Scannell rounded up less 

mindful, presumably, of tales about stark material, but his programme was 
the monstrous fruits of incest, he wrote still sombre. Works retailing poets 
with self-shielding jauntiness that the attitudes to their children were 
baby at any rate '^as not an ape”. His excellently read, and introduced with 
reaction, almost two years Inter, to his just sufficientannotatlon to ensure ^at 
legitimate child, Ada, showed a more nothing slipped opaquely by. The 
sober concern: seeking contirmation poems selected progressed from 
that the baby's feet were sound, he jubilation to mourning, from Sylvia 
gave a brlefglimpse of the real anxiety Plath's “You're'', with its buoyant 
behind the historicAngsr he cultivateci. spawning of Images to embody her 
As Nonna Roweirs intelligently clelight in her pregnancy, to Ben 

E ointed delvings into their letters and Jonson'slapidarylinesonasondeadof 
ves brou^t out, however, the girls - the plague. The pleasures of 
if physically unscathed - were parentnood dominated the 

g iywologicaily affected by their programme’s opening; the pains, its 
yronic mhemance. conclusion. Love, Scannell indicated, 

iJd hlid when “ defenceless as 

and as a result become something of a Xfif - in 

"wandering outlaw” from aoaety SSj ft®? '2^ how far “from" n 

' Oodwinls nc|: 

??ppSSdl ffler, Lady Byron ’ prlvttaffs.In jho 

.ole™, 

Ullimately, this goaded Medora ® 

flit^tbaei into poverty and obscurity. inW 

Ada scarcely fared better. As deftly drawing up your own. It might have 
picked-out evident displayed, she was been instructive after Clare's poem, for 
an awkward amalgam of her father and instance, to have heard Yeats’s 
her . mother. . Endowed with Lady trent'mftnt of the same subject, “A 
Byron's flair for mathematics ‘" Prayer for my Daughter” a piece 
caricatured, it might have been whoro : genesis throws Into peculiar 
mentioned, inDo/i/uon-'sDdnqaTnez, relief. a predicament of the par^tal 
•the angular joviifiie, “perfect post all poet: In the Verses, Yeats paces 
'paraller,. whose "favourite science Was protectively. 'beside his .daughter’s 
the mathematlcRr - sbe alsblnherited . cradle, attempting to shield her from 
Byrcin's sense of uncanny superiority: danger; in reality, ne'd had her carried 

I **That brain of mine Is something more to ahother building as her cries 
,thai 9 ihOtely rodrioL,” Her ca1|9platlng : distr^ted him from writing about his 
tKii'wers ad4 - ambition .' for heady . conoerii for her.^ '. < 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec dressed as one of his own modelSi aphoiognph 
^in A Toulouse-Lautrec Album, edited and compiled by Georges Bmil 
(159pp. Columbus! Peregrine. £11.95. 0 87^ 1272). 


Radical chicanery 


Anne Fortune 

Caleb WUlUms 
Channel 4 


faithful to Caleb throughout, until Mr . 
Falkland runs mad in white ntio 
breeches and hangs himself, and tbey 1 
can morry. .1 

The film was sponsored by Tyn^- 
Tees and Tele-MUnchen, with Eo^ 
and German actors, English dirediooi 
and English and Italian locaUoni md 
film crews - the kind of bybridiajwa 


Another multilingual mutant shuffled jnd ana „auan ^ 

terssi^s-trjs HSSSSs 

S'i'Z'safi.’.'™- jsa'‘'';a,SE%s 

reached its six-week term on Channel „ndSrstancls about. bat «fj 

4. Radical clue probably influenced nsjiggs (qq in their lack of authentitity^ 
the clioicc of novel, but the radical s„ one 

chicanery which the original < 

underwent mokes one wonder exactly i «ain facioiy « 

howfar“from"maycpmctostrctch.in „««« 

the minds of tclivision producers. de«riej{^^ docks^. 

' ■ ' Oodwinis nc|yel Is an attgek op presumably, the cong^tipn^ 


-ugawiniB ncjvoi la on wi presumaoiy,. uw 

privilege, In the form of wealth and the eighteenth-century London.) inB 
power wealth conferred in his day. and communicates itself to 


wcuiiii vwiu,.iivM III Mtaaj«7, caiiw communicoies luwii w *“*'.■*• 
therefore on the law; and also on smali-part actors. The princ^ 0^ 

imprisonment, which he believed on os well as they can. Mick ForoffW 

mortally damaged the “energy” of the Caleb as much grace and 
imprisoned ("the energy of tnese men the lacunae In Bis motivation 
was in the highest degree misapplied, chrissic Cotterill plays Jane wra 

unassisted by liberal and enligluened propcrmodesty.asifawaresne^^ 
views, and directed only to the most pg^t ]n the original. Gunther M«n> 
narrow and contemptible purposes"). Hainier, as Mr Falkland. 

Tlie aria, so to speak, above this decides to reduce dubbing-mn ^ 
obbligato, lies In tlic moral and scarcely moving Ins lips 
intellectual duelbetweentwomcn, one speakhiB; this never makes him 
a rich man who has murdered another, iiuman so it is not disconcerting^ 
the other a poor young man who knows |,e interprets melancholia as skina^'. 


poet: In the Verses, Yeats paces 
protectively, beside his daughters 
. cradle, attempUng Ip shield Ker from 
danger; in rcality, ne'd had her carried 
' to ahother building as her cries 


me oriBuiHi. j 

. as Mr Falkland, apfxwng 
to reduce dubbiM-rp« W 
I moving l«s.J‘PS is 


AuthotfAu^pr 


a rich man who has murdered another, 
the other a poor young man who knows 
this but swears never to reveal it. Tlie 
rich man Is prepared to protect his 
public honour at the cost ot no miilter 
what injustice; the young man to 
defend his private honour in face of no 
matter what persecution. 

As a single play, tlie novel’s 
momentum plight hold. Over six 


I'CoPwetlllon .No; il43. 


Re^is aro invited ro identify the the clouds and th(| story ended In a 
soiiices oCthe.throhduotatiohs which ■''>bUze of sunshine . , . .He was always 

.«_ll....a.'V-: J UJ.2.J '..i.'K!...: h . tala 


Opened bn that date, or failing that the 
most nearly conbet - in which case 



„ !i^ nfe^6>::ho<iVdjanjjqnb‘^ 


Auttibr- • i - < - l-' As a single play, the novel’s 

momentum plight hold. Over six 
.. . ' S ' I -i.i J cplsodeSj it sags dismally, the visual 

3 Ashespokei a klq^|ngclar)ty piefepd . action consisting almost entirely of the 
foe clouds and th4 story ended In a capture, escape, and recapture of 
blazoofsunshine ... .He wasalways Caleb WilUams, the ydung 
P^ptfly a debater; his. perorations .-protagonist, at the Instance of Mr 
m^lghtrisptoa^.mepdous dmotiOT^^ ("FerdiPhndo Falkland", 

ctimax. but foe argument always came Godwin but the script 

from fop intellect; <; avoided this). Godwin's ' insistence 

.r. ,iii w Caleb’s fellow-prisoners were 

Competition No 139 1 "innocent, worthy, brave tind 

Wforie/'.' Charles lYzack benevolent’' Is not supported by the 

'AnnKepTi't;. . : -y' • --i'' flaccid direction of the extras who- 

I • L ' play them; nbr.do the outlaws among 
foo^site - '■ feUs . suggdkt' "uncoPimon 

‘bf -fow foe VP^r^l ^'ln^n^ity • .ah^ 'fortitude'’, 

slpcturo-tooiii' - gL!;ihe ‘ Hdrnm’eftfalfo ^tinder a Ibaqtf *(seeh for perhaps two 
: Soctgl[sts.:Drink k' gigss.to thdimem- i foinutes) "thoroughly imbued mtlii the 
.dry1.-May;19^,’.’'.Itj8 difflchlt to tdi priticiples of affecHbhdte’clviUty’'. ; 

'■ . RotochipmyiWWiy.w 

|ren»j . /rom No- , be blamed f^.all tne. film’s weakness 
•; tfhera^!raaDtefi5:;r.‘’<t^' - 1 .. - : pe certainlv.wbrlui areat dei 


speaKiiig: ims never 

human, so U is not . 

he interprets nieloncholla as sklfl . 

parakeet paranoia, ^^Itfong .• 

winking and wS*' 

talking about excreting , 

clininher-pot. A Cimpman lejif”' ^ 
and one hoped in vam for a fc« ^ 
ccliaca from ' 

opinion of the man ufJS 

for Falkland's crime 
folk had but the wit to dd for 

the great folks would not 
maggotly changclintf as L 

at every point in the "frtucitS ' 
it “sympathy, the niagne fo:rirt ^ 

hidden essence of our u ; 


eammeniaary 


lusily Bacchic 


New Oxford Books 

Law& 

Philosophy 


extinct’ 


David Matthews 

]^u Strauss 
ligilM so Naxos 

CtliOTffl 

u (he Straus^Hofrnahnsthal dol- 
after Der Rosenkamtier 
^Dt insoluble artistic problems, 
Sihone can't help feeling are due 
lOTtu Hohnannsthal than to Strauss. 
Ith ibe ending of Ariadne: It is 
gjbted and grandiose; Strauss's 
Mtiiig to match the profundity 
iV HoteaDHSthBrs intentions, lapses 
e die second-rate. Hofmannsthal 
id to realize that Beethovenian 
were the last thing he 
dd have asked Strauss to set; 
Rjo^ the results didn't worry him 
itewto^ exactly the same in their 
fljakt {MOject, Die Fran ohne 
im. ^ me time that he and 
dmastluJ were working on the 
iBidymiofiO^riadne, Strauss had 

6 lid an ironic postiude to the 
dm, bringing back the composer 
Mane of the other characters from 
iMo^, but Hofmannsthal was 
tils arrogant assumption of 
ttMoai superiority, however 
tM, led him to ride roughshod 
B&nuss’s often sensibly practical 
jKtbu. Strauss, ever the 
a*f, backed down: “Well then, 
^ttwryou Hke about the ending, 

) <b It soon, please!” So an 
SftiHBly to regain a balance 
wuw i^lc and the sublime, so 
Mb Khieved in Rosenkavaliert 
ll^ if Strauu had hod his way, 
life had gone further and lopped 
^fflautei off the duet and a littie 
feopeaii^tTio, whose sweetness is 
then (he second 
J^Qi Xria^e could have turned 
• a an^i^ece instead of a near 

^fest solution (0 the finale as it 
'BPk^timplc, dignified stagins 
E5W* enundallon of 
:BW.Uafortunate)y Graham Vick’s 
^pra^ton falls here on both 
MP- Mcchos advancing to meet 
tnrou^ ij Tihtorettesque 
” golden goddesses is an 
l)ut thereafter 
to have sol itu the duct Is 
gg w a gainst a virtual slide-show 
licies, from blue tbrough 
'Kg^starry black. The effect of 
IS to trivialize the lovers. 
8 celluloid immortnl 
Ariadne’s 
and. shf leaps Into his 
^ » 2 aceshlp parked 
lS"*StoKloff for theCorona 
■Srf Li tenor- Jan 

oakJi^ hls ,d6bm at. the 

momentarily 
i ns riJ:*?***’*" appearonce of 
who ore bald- 
gfeen, pale blue 
preparation 


for a Bacchus who sings airs from 
another planet. 

The opening scene of the Opera is 
presented with quasi-oriental 
stylization; movement is virtually 
frozen, liie ritual atmosphere Is 
enhanced by the use of puppets. This 
works well. Janice Cairns makes a 
moving Arindnc; she has a voice of 
quality ond power, and she had been a 


The periodical s, 4: Helix 


u merits 


rolendtdiy haughty prima donna in (he 
Prologue. The conimedia dell' arte 
scenes are handled with wit and dash, 
the characters peering out from behind 
curtains and up through trapdoors. 
Zerbinetta is Marilyn Hill Smnh: she 
throws off her aria with effortless steely 
brilliance, and her littie love scene with 
Harlequin is more touching than 
anything in the Bacchus- Ariadne duet. 
Her token reappearance at the end - 
Hofmannsthars one small concession 
to Strauss - only reminds us how much 
we have missed her. 

That the various elements of this 
production do not jell is at least part- 
ly attributable to the inherent im- 
perfections of the Opera. There are 
no such problems in the Prologue; but 
then the Prologue ir a masterpiece. It 
demonstrates Strauss’s uncanny 
empathy with what was perhaps 
Hofmannsthars central poetic idea: 
the sudden moment of iUuminalion 
when everyday life is transcended 
(dehnt sich das Leben), Often this is 
equated with falling in love. In Der 
Rosenkavalier . this transcendent 
moment is the presentation of the rose; 
in Ariadne It is the composer’s sudden 
idealizina of Zerbinetta. Here, as 
before, Strauss’s vocal lines precisely 
capture the. ecstatic mood. The return 
to the everyday world, when the music 
abruptly reverts (0 parlando, shows 
Strauss's mastery of different levels, 
and his impeccaole dramatic timing. 
Sally Burgess as the composer is 
compellin^y ardent here, and 
throughout wins our sympathy. 
Norman Bailey .brings enough wige ; 
authority to the part.'.of the muslcr 
master to suggem a Sachk-Wallher 
relationship between the composer 
and himself. Donald Sinden’s 
outrageously overbearing major-domo 
Is almost too scene-stealing. The 


In Russell Craig’s period set - Is. for 
once, entirely justified. The plntiorm 
stage built out over the pit, but using 
only half the width of the proscenium, 
works better here than it does in the 
Opera. Walter Weller conducts 

erncichtly and them * is some 

distinguished orchestral playing, 
particularly from the woodwind. 


Fleur Adcock 

Les Harrop and Noel Stock 
(E ditors) 

Helix 13/14 

210pp. 119 Maltravers. Road, 

Ivannoe, Australia 3079. 

A$7.S0. Subscriptions, A$12. 

0155 9044 

The first issue of Helix appeared in 
February 1976, with an e^torial 
proclaiming its intention to be 
mteraational in scope and pointing out 
that none of its Austrdlan riv^ had 
this aim. Symptomatic of the editor’s- 
stance was nis unenthusiastic reference 
to the magazine New Poetry which "has 
chosen to confine itself to a certain 
style of American verse, and to those 
local talents who are influenced by it”. 
A later editorial reviewed "the decade 
since the 'new writing' first got loose 
among an unperturbed Australian 
public". Without dismissing all the 
poets who made up this movement, or 
omitting to praise the demand for 
innovation and the politick idealism 
which motivated them, Lei Harrop 
objected that "the new Australian 
modernists, intent on overthrowing 
what they saw with some justice as a 
provinciail and geriatric tradition . . . 
seemed to know little about 
modernism or art in general”. His own 
enthusiasm is reserved for the better 
poets of a more eclectic tradition, such 
as David Malouf and Les A. Murray, 
who, together with Vincent Buckley, 
Oara Catalano, Gwen Harwood, A. 
D. Hope, Thomas Shapeott and Chris 
Wallace-Crabbe are among the 
Australian poets regularly found in 
Helix, Every issue has also included 
work by poets of international 
standing, and there have been articles 
and discussions on. among other 
topics, the teaching of creative writing, 
state patrpnage.of the aitSj .writing pnp 
riaidonal cniltpra ((nal(fo-ana.^'pMtvde 
AustraUa), psj^ubariaJysfk - aba 
creativity, and German, Ruasiah and 
Flemish poetry. 

The current double issue, on Ezra 
Pound, is edited by Les Harrop jointly 
with Pound's biographer Noel stock. 
Its emphasis is on the social and 
historical context of Pound’s activities 
rather then on literary-critical abalyses 
of the poetry: there are articles on his 
relatioos with Huimb, Flint, the 
Imagisls, D. H. Lawrence, Wyndham 
Lewis and others: two authors examine 
bis use of history in the Cantos, and one 
his Italian Jouniallsm; his daughter 
Mary de Rachewiltz writes about his 
grandfather, and James Laughlln 


discusses his letters. There are reviews 
of recent books on Pound, and a 
bfoliography covering the yea rs 1 975 to 

TWO particular areas come under 
close scrutiny. Stanley I. Kutler’s 
piece, "This Notorious Patient", 
reviews the accounts of Pound's 
psychiatric examinations by various 
doctors and concludes that his 
eccentricity and “profound, incredible, 
overweening narcissism" did not 
amount to a psychosis, and that he 
pleaded insanity to avoid a treason 
trial. The fact that Dr W. Overholser, 
Superintendent of St Elizabeth's 
Hospital, continued for twelve years to 
insist, in the face of contradictory 
judgments by his colleagues, that 
Pound was insane is seen by ICutler as a 
cover-up designed to protect the poet 
from prosecution: it there was a 
conspiracy, he maintains, it was not 
between tne doctors and the American 
authorities but between Overholser 
and Pound himself. 

Noel Stock’s article is called “Ezra 
Pound in Melbourne, 1953-57” - not 
that Pound actually went there, but he 
was so vigorously ^moted, published 
and imitated by fee young Stock and 
his friend William Ineining that this 
was hardly oecessa^. They infiltrated 
suitable organizations, bludgeoned . 
editors, and smuggled Poiindian 
writines (sometimes pseudonymously) 
into Meanjin and other, less reputable 
publications until these had had 
enough and Stock was obliged to found 
his own magazine. Edge, to serve the 
cause. He writes with wit and some 
detachment about his youthful 
excesses: his madly diligent excavation 
of monetary history, Tub impeccable 

E astichesofthe master’s prose style; he 
ad become, he says, ^'a parody of 
him". Harrop's Mitoriai and a 
complementary account by Earl 
Philrose further illuminate what Pound 


Miu u lively without being oveiS 
polemical; the aiscussions It publishes 
admit a range of viewpoints, the poetry 
is worth reading, and the balance 
between .Ausfr^an and overseas 
material seems just about right. If this 
ambitious maEBzilie roenu'-'. occa- 
sionally to be tr^ng loo har'd , Ihdt Is no 
bad thing. 

Southern 7?ev/e»'; Literal and Inter- 
disciplinary Essays, vol lo,-no 1, lathe 
twentieth anniversary issue (Universi- 
:^of Adelaide, S. Australia 5001;- A$ . 
10.50 per annum);- The magazine is ■ 
dbscrlbed by its editor, IC, K. Kuthven, 


dbscrlbed by its editor, IC, K. Kuthven, 
' as the "only critical journal in Australia 
with a commitment to Mtertiry theory”. 


Fifty years on; 'The Winding Stair’ 
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7/ieTLSo/Gcft75er5, 1933, carrtedthe 
jbllowlng review of The Winding Stair 
and Otlier Poems by W. B. Yeats: 

Mr. Yeats is old - slxtv-eight by the 
> reference books - and five years, nave 
tpassed , since “The Tower." 


cxpeciam>n oi new uvw 

betore us, has been aa en^r ns though 
it bad been by a young man jeaebing 
his prime. Is the level that astonifeef 
iis in *^e Ibwef mainfeineii? Itmity 
be immediately observed feat his 
passtonate and musical discourse is 
well continued •— a discourse stfll 
occupied wife the sad fact of age. It is 
an austere subject, running the length 
of these pages, brokpn with occasional 
biusts. df anger or ^sgust or moments 
of ' tenderness - in which he feejs 
eadbwed ’ wife, plmpst' the power . to- 
bfesB,'. 

. ;In 1928 Mr^ Yeats apbeared to.be 
p^ng/-W 4 >.fcBrB, and;, Kwot ;in 
spundlng vene;'^eoeralIy ijow his mind 

appeart feo^ ordered, more 'resided 

fo the so-raueb^pokeil-oi .event, its. 
pfoximliy he'^ 8 , U^ a of the 
^Renaissance; to, be aLvirifier . • -.iw 
other ' activity- he refers to ; Uttte, m. 
looking ^ck, except, foe poetio activity: 
the mind - CQfe^ . its -oWn 
ptobesses'i''' Hero . aralin. >jie : Is oft^ 
•rogBirifog hjiii 8 elf,-^foSitf, .thp ^ypujig 
w|^r! - , of . festidiouiL, ^ courtship ' ' 7 . 
somewhat rei^tfully'^sb, it 'iiiay to.. 
Mbdain pdetryls *^t!ae tattle of peoblM 
bh foe srforc .under the receding wt\ve : ; 


but of himself and . his , early 
contemporaries, be says "We were foe 
last romantics - chose for. theme 
Traditional sanctity and loveliness ..." 
ond adds later; "But all is changed, that 
hi^ horse riderless Though mounted on 
that saddle Homer rode,’ Homer, is his 


toucnsn>ne. wiui nomernepeienusius 
’ paganlsiht which here Is pronbuBOed in a : 
continual pr^ of strong or heaiifeu| 

; bodies;, sm fee ardouni of physicsl 
pleasure, from which illusions pome. 

Hie complaint will recur feat, these 
poems are obscure. That is true, but 
they do not present a . of 
incomprehension. Mr. -Yeats- is. .a- 
veritable poet In this, that the Interplay 
of hjs thoii^t and the words, that, 
express Itfrave feaclied fee Matgs of a 
dunce, valuable to watch In, itself..' A; 
dancer; In his movements, does not do' 
'hnyfoing or go. anywhere: this kind pf 
- pbeticuaned is destroyed if it'aims at. 

; the descriptivfe purpose • of prose. 
Recently M. Vafeiy wB e/tpres?ed 
th.e8'e ppintst-)- 

. - Si Waoiie ci te son'fou ^d te fond el ja 


.built up of much of (his. poetry. Mr. 

, Yeats Is a slow cbhlriver; one may 
imagine how these lines have been 
repeated and repeated until they are 
worn smooth and made essential, l^e 
pictorial quality of the Imagiery is 
usually small, -and abstractions are 


. irequeni, oui inese possess a cunoos 
concreteness bf thefr onVn'. This piny be 
.^noticfd in . ‘'Byt^tlpni,” thp mag* 
.nifiemt centre-piece of the booK: 
.Such verses are wrilten during no. 
specified period. In the present urban, 
civilization like a fotest about most of 
us^ .Mr, Yeats does not serve us as a 
, guide In matters of sdnsibllity. In. otie 
sense hfs is a lonely achievement an) 
jhdoof activity with windows only upon • 
the reaches of ; some Iri^ .stream. 
Allusions here to . 0 |itet:canteiifporn^ 

• events are fewer than ever; two ptiems . ' 
, the introduction 'tells Us, wero Inspired ' 
.by'the death of Kevin 0’Higg|nS) ‘'.the. 
jfinesUntelleot in JrlsH public ufe; ” Yet 
, It ia.an achievement' 'feat fiises eveiy 
.plahejof hlSiOvm experience, twhich, if 
;not wide or' vafiea;Ms' ftitehse. Mr. 
Yea^ Is \nbt' greatly receptive; he: 


In Judicim 
Decisions 

John Bell 

This book analyses the political 
function of the judiciary in hard 
cases. Itstudiesanumber ofcases 
In specific branches of English law In 
the light of three models of the 
iudlclal function drawn from current 
literature, and consldera some 
consequent Implications for the 
Judicial role in government. It also 
provides the first extended study of 
R. M. Dworkin'stheory of 
adjudfcatlon. £16.50 

The Authority of 
Law 

Joseph Raz 

The author, concentrating on the 
Issue of the proper moral attitude of 
acitizen towards the law of his 
country, begins with a discussion of 
the concept of legitimate authority 
and then giveaa detailed 
explanation and defence of the legal 
positivist's approach to law. He 
examlneaseveraf areas where legal 
analysis la often thought to be 
impregnated with moral values. 
Paperback £6.50 

Basic Documents 
In International 
Law 

Third Edition 

Ian Brownlie 

This collacUon of basic texts has 
alwaye aimed for utility rather than 
•, . cprnpleleriaap, and the qoer^dftlpn m 
;:dabbwiQfo9,nrBSd^Jpf»8 ■.^.' ' 
prfoleceaeors. Major adjitlorie to 
felseditlon are the Convention on 
the Lawof feeSea (Pails I toX and 
the first two seotlons of Part XI ), and 
the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of Siatee. All existing materfaf 
has been thoroughly up-dated. 

£16 paperbackj£6.86 ... 

Equality and 

Discrimination 

lirlder 

International L.SW 

Warwick A: McKean 

This Is a study of the developrrient bf 
the principle of nonTdlscrlmlnatlon 
ongioundsofrace, sex, language, ■ 
or religtori, from the protection of 
minorities after the First World War 
tbthe protection of human rights, 
geripreilyundertheausplcesofthe . 
Unlt^ Nations. The author . i ; 
ex^Jripaii^ainttreaifep; 

. rha<folr;teiy established to effect foeir 
provlslohsi.and thewo^OfvaHouo 
interriatlohallrfbunais., £80. 



V • oeaivre pgiHqu# a’y Joueil paa.le m«me , 
" rote, ne sent pea du (out des v4/rarr« 

. tfpA»rque lesv"ld#es:’^^te 

prq«.:;'' -V • • v • . > .rri- 

: M 'VafeiV -^s^tei' an facqtp' 


: M an :hcl^fo^ 

faite due de ppaux .dewte., Oilj 
. affirmation^ a efe^ 


.ironsaously, assumed, a sp^aliz^ role; 
ahd^as he has tol'd usvaoqpfed szna'sk.,. 


Philosophical 


Volurrt.er : 

Deyldl Lewis : -v 

David Lewis taorje Of the rnpaf 
Influential andimagiriative of 
conternpOTaryAmericen . 
philosophers. This book contains 
fifteen dfhls selected b&pors; first 
published between 1 968 and 1980, 
Wilh new posisoripts added to el^of 
them. The papers cover topics In, .. 
ontology, philosophy of mind^'anci 
phlldaqphyofisif^qpbe. 

•; piperbackEa-BS-:.- 



this deeded hliti'Siucb from tjie' feiM ' 
;flow 6f rifitural 'exwrience. KeBtis - nt ' 
.tlniesfelt a losa Ofidefifoy:beforo[tlie'' 
World; ‘-fip beemne.. - S 
fostrumeni. Ids doubfofel&Mr^-^Ypats 
has over felt that.tofe of iddritity^; i '• 


rkCHlS'-'m' 
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remainders 


VlS ' 7“ f ^83: * Vo89 


War correspondents in the Palklands 
had, I understand, their problems but 
most managed better than Burr 
McIntosh (strange first name, perhaps 
short for Burberry), one of the least 
iunideast?) of 


an Englishman who stole McIntosh’s 
boots. 

They lay for days at anchor, set out 
for Cuba, returned and lay at anchor 
again. McIntosh was alternately 


Eric Korn 

non-Marxist half succumbed to Down the Rabbit Hole aiul What Xht’ 
sycamores and Satanists and had to be Found There, or some such title, me 
closed to visitors and fresh dead. Last thing would practically write Itselt. 
week was one of the rare Open Days, (The Caterpillar! The Croquet 
and a fine characteristically English MiilletsI The Cheshire Cat! llio 


Nealy, New York, 1899). The Span- nearly swept out into the 

ish-Anerican War, you recall, was ocean. The Matteawon sent a picket- 
made by newspaper proprietor for |,oat to rescue him but denied him 
newspapermen;ifso,nobodybothered succour when they saw who it was. 
to ten McIntosh. • After another week the fleet made the 

The book's froiitls^ce shows him in ghQjt crossing to Cuba, and hung about 
Rough Riders’ kU: Teddy Roosevelt offshore. At last a landing was 


hat, Qoppy-tie-and-moustache 

check shirt, mighty pistol, trousers 

stuffed into high hand-stitched boots: McIntosh swam ashore, losing only 
portly, but sportif. The jauntiness of pnrt of hisequipment. He dozecTunder 
the dress does not disguise the signals g palm tree. Land crabs dropped on his 
of anxiety; left hand gripping camera- head. He met some Cuban insurants 


announ^. It was also announced that 
only soldiers would bd disembarked. 


a palm tree. Land crabs dropped on his 
head. He met some Cuban insurgents 


ui aiixicij'. mi iiaiiu neao. ne mei &uiiic v.uuau uiauiwiua 

case too tightly, right lost in the folds ^e didn't much like - they are called in 
and dangling straps of his sawle^ag. captions “Cuban Soldiers(?)” or 
and clearly in the act of fumbling «cuban Warriorsf?)" - and some 
unsuccessfully for something, a set of • corpses he cared tor even less. None 
the jaw that says clearer than wrds |j|e jess he took some moving 


or 

I some 
>. None 
moving 


liic juw iiin, aaja iuuk auliic iiiw«iu 5 

"Have I forgotten my len^ capmlters/ photographs, butwassodistressedthat 
chamois leather for wiping plates? itf have gotten everything 


and replies, no less clearly. “Almost 
certainly.” 

There is a characteristic disclaimer: 
In presenting these pages there is 
in no way a desire to add to "War 


wrong”, since nothing developed. He 
lay without shelter through tropical 
rain and missed the batUe of Las 
Gyasimas while “a number of 
newspapermen who were sure to write 


and pjg'headedncss (cars in Mexican fountennneed), the kindof stuff where 
standoffs up and down the narrow not only call the gtirdeiicr in, but 
street ouside). The Friends of ihe gardener’s mate, the gardener’s 
Highgate Cemetery were much in the garden hose and 

evidence and char^, in their fierce seventeen pounds of asparagus. The 
green brassards, having earned the that circulates furtively 

right to be there by spending every Mjite a hangdog blood corpuscle) round 
weekend for the last eight years on the seedy purlieus ofParlcy, the bawdy 
their hands and knees (“half a proper lieus of Bewdley, or whatever. 

Gardener’s work is done upon his , , , ...... 

knees", Kipling) grubbing up roots and Mymterestishibhographicnllypurc, 
replacing bones. purely bibhographicor I love the falsw 

Ui.h.rd.oi™gine» wor.h«r^ 

less *P®*"*"*5“® * h.,? Myst^re, Foulropolis, Priapeville, 

something had be clone, but Saiopolis, Birchi/igton-on-Sea. The 
I am dubious “bout p^^^^ dates are cither evidently spurious, like 

conservalionism. «bo“U«“J «« 1786 on a scrofulous FrenSi novel of a 

who want to arrest the najuraj <2^1® century later, or obscurely spurious, as 
and circle of bu*nus, Mat by g reflex mendacity, 1900 for 

entropy at its own ^me, and turn a iqioor 19l0fbr 1900, “An HlduXXe 
cemetery, which is after all a pl^ foutatir’ for 1899 or 1907 or 

where a little decay is not in- an^fuinn hut Th^v all claim to be 
appropriate, into something frozen „nffion^pJpJr^dLh^^^^ 

lafumB OF espHito Of CFeasc- 
delapidation, an Eliqtelian moment in .__jetani crimnlene; all are sirlctlv 


climactic, I mean not dinuaiti, 
diinoucmental line: "By JovjJ S 
Woman 1 raped on this veiyW 
Just the thing for steam niij£ 
mnnincs, branch line buffs, or doS 
Paul Theroux. Or it might pioS; 

★ ★ * 

Tlicre will, I conceive, be ihoseik 

think that this is a distaittful 
nnd who will not be ttioUiM^ 
author’s manly stond, I meauli^id 
position, I mean his 

expressed opinion: “Ihaveilw^ 
doctor and man of the world, 
horror of rape upon infuitt nj 
children. Nothing can be ooi 


to the editor 


because of absolute physical 
incapacity, no effort is rnnde to lay 
claim to any performance of especial 
merit. 

Tliere follows a downbeat epigraph 
from Hardy (“It is only those that half 
know a thing that write about it”) and 
an equally glum opener: “looking 
backward, recalUng tli6 scenes and 
moments which seemed at the time to 

fall f egfaraedffi 

been altogether out of proportion". 

Burr William McIntosh (who always 


physical cables. His fever grew worse, but Mr “ Bound"; one has the arboreal ex-libns 

fc to lay Hearst arrived with two tons of ice. of Henry Spencer Ashbee, “Pisanus 

fespecial For several days he seems to have brtfoncm and arMaeo^^ Fraxl" himself, the great erotographer. 

been in a semi-delirium, searching (Most of Ashbee’s collection is in the 

eDiaraoh f®*" peaches. He describes the search as B ack Art® Centre as well. (I . British Library, as is most of the Noble 
tEat hSlf “fruitless’’. He recovered sufficiently ® Lord’s, Ihe deal apparently being that 

and 10 take a side-trip to see if there Arts centre for years.) they had to take his not-so-fine erotica 

“lookine ^as a negotiable trail through the The Open day was part of what the (q gg^ stamp collection: my 

>nes ana niountalns. Tliere wasn't and he FOHC themselves desenbe as an effort volumes do not seem to be BL 
e time to missed the next battle. He is there for- to make the public aware of the Mmet- duplicates or escapes, but the remains 
areatest lb® hig engagement before SanUagp cry's "unique historical, horticultural, ^Q^jg iggg distinguished stratum.) 

Sion". ® Unexpertedly, the ground IS shdking so- with Its babies, but ^Jhout ite ^ or the Return of d 


writes in a style that suggests he is run- 
ning uphill vqth too heavy a pack and a 
twisted ankle) arrived In Tampa on 


Unexpectedly, the ground fs shaking so- with its babies, but without its dop, ty 
much that it is out of focus. He lakes a which ^ special request were kept for Cc 
striking action picture of a man with a hence. It was indeed a place of marvel- Ot 
bullet throu^ nis knee, but it ftiils to lously artful overgrowth and the spfon- 


ir Concupiscence: or the Return of the 
\. Oid Man to the Strength of Youthtide in 
the Power of Copulation (Carrington 
cnarmiiifi 


> iS h ■ 


June ?, 1898; representing something 
called Leslie’s Weekly , ana armed with 
a. ppwerfolly-worded letter from the 
Swretary of War. In Tampa “every- . 
thing whs found to be in a rnther excu- 
able condition”.: He' presented his 
credentials- and was given the run- 


stnking action picture of a man with a hence. It was indeed a place or marvei- 
bullet mrough nis knee, but It fails to lously artful overgrowth and the splen- 

develop. He watches the catastrophic didest ima^nable example of the En- 1J®7), the charmiigly tit ea 
manoeuvre with the observation gUsh Idea of the Picturesque. fw* Viemrd de vftmt-ci 

Little rustic wooden signposts lead of Tiff 


Ion (Carrington 
titled Mimoires 
vingt-cinq Ans 
1886) nnd two 


credentials^d was given the run- hVveriPatte one o th® Jamesian tour dc 

arouna,eg^aUY.by the a books of the war If il had only been.. SKhlte the boXr wd a lot of |mpropneties with 

p^eral Rafter, ‘Both he- ai^ recorded”, . There whs- more fighting, Sfo^seamhina fo inoffensive expres 

but he was "too ill and worn out to ^^lar nnssaee^of the columbarium It was now n 

S^tL^alaCrora^^ ®Ti!” hS“* ■ for &cSlffeifail. (All the time she Benson’s turn 

®nMh«r|h0ise,fe!U^ was in the wall behind, as the clerihew nejcpi-csslblede 

-anWg,:,. , -V V . hh^ should have reminded thW): And iunctlon. Pron 

5*>i bwft burnt S V/as the Rossetti, family tomb, 




ballopn, and mis!^ wh^si is happening LUtte rustic wooden signposts lead of Thekomana of Lust 

on San Juan I^U. He rides up IM to the memorable dead, liiere whs the /MTondon 1873" or perhaps^ not), 

findputwbatdldhaDpra,buthishorse celUt tomb of migbtly Bernard ns synSctlcalfO 

IS commandeered. Uter that day. he , .QuaStch* there was a IlMon the tomb L IhT actlvE Wy 

messes Wth other corrMpondents,a.nd^ o( Victorian menageHst 'George T>t me ouote 

learns a fot of inslcte dope: "it wu d -v^iombwell (one of the Wombyyells of 
have^mi^ one of he most readable Wimbledon I believe), there was 
books of tiiewar if ilhad only been-, unywhlte.the bowler, and a lot of 

recorded”,, mre whs- more fighting, pctrole searching In vain around Ihe expression, inus. 

but he was "too ill and w.qrnout to ^Jigr passage of the columbarium It was now my oWn loved Mrs 
enqupe what wds going on”. He got . r,,. Hall (All the time she Benson’s turn to experience . the 

another'horse, fell.oK; and staggered was in the wall behind asthe clerihew inegpi-cssible delights of the double 
hlsfevefqdwqybaektbSiboney?Thcre junction. Prom l|er love -lo; my 

fie found that' hls.films had been burnt .u., familv tomb splendid Booker Prize, of which site 

irM' hls camferas Stolen. He met Sat . W hW taken the first sweets, ami 

Cook wearing bis boots; Caqk said he oabriale and Eleanor iSiddall ami initiated In her deliciously 

would' just go and change them: aiid ' tein^»afV home of Dante Oabriel’s adulterous. Booker Prize into the 

disappear^ The boots tumeef up; podSis Kfbre'friends (and no doubt divipe mysteries of love, and Ihe still, 

. .veryi Worn and.withput a thank yon .'iESfarV acents) Sade & more sacred joys of the second altar 

,1 nbte.. six iiibriths tattjr.|n MeIntMWs .,‘‘S 5?shSS X^^^ dedicated to (he worship of Priapean 

. New ,yq/k'. apartment, . whither he . a'dl^ntermentnerinit Gabriele isstill unutterably, sensiial raptures; from 

, 5 «tu>n®d whto.flnpuAured,^^ bv.hff'riirean bithnlace: this cifoumstattce arid the, constant 


- was Kcpc wainng jor several no, a . New , York,. .apartment, ;wmther he . unutterably, sensual raptures; trom 

; trafo i(which bipke down Ip' central . Tetu>ncdwh6h.flnpUfcured,<?fyeUow.-' !ffi this cifoiimistBrice arid the constant 

Ftorida) and the, Post Of6re (which lost foireyiand' m spare, .films, use of the Vear receptacle practised 

, ; his’mjA).: Eveplqaly.;liB;'got': aboard wh ^hihadnever got to ‘Cuba, turned .- » , byherhusband„whose Booker Prize 

the USsWrtmwwitho box contain- up^bouf ther - too, ; but : the Wte d very floe one, the Initiation 

iDg“about20tbsbflenioriwafers,Some undeveloped film .was disinfected at into the double joulssance was less 

i ipkkiM and lemons”. There is a pho quarantine staUon and all came nervously effected than with the less 

: ..-™h ofToiu' .put blank- : used Booker Prize of the more 

^ . K?d to?emSiS£ delicate Egerton, not biilthat at the 


upon US innocent Doey. 
on vigorous adult women cooxue 
quite a different categoiy/HxRil 
be those who maintain ihalnMliHi 
subject to write satirically ^si 
that to make jokes about st^ki 
countenance it. It must behooftral 
Swift if you think that. 

For myself, I try the buwn 
test, to make sure 1 don't <ki 
sensitivity as fine feeling ladyMi 
squeamishness: 1) "Nothing {uii 
more shocking than to tale a^ta . 
child and mutilate it. Ctxi 
castration on vigorous A 
booksellers come under quite mk 
category.” Strong, butseiviceatie.S 
“Nothing can be more shocking kis 
take a helpless pamphlet ' ri 
endeavour to satisfy one’s ^«t 
Cases of breaking the piafocAdi 
sturdy antiquarian volume eoozuk 
quite a different catenry.'' 
Ugh. Is nothing sacred? 


I am very happy to * 
return of Joseph, 
he signs himself, 

Ihe inverted commas. He 
the busiest wall 
taking a firm line ag^i 
drugs and all those ^ 

perfo^d. He 
boarding, overpass. 
railway cutting, and 1 
was the mow 
T hen he stopped, 


‘The Borders of 
Vision’ 

Sr, - The snarling spirit of Francis 
Je^y must have rejoiced at David 
Bromwich’s relentlessly ill-tempered 
Assault 00 Jonathan Wordsworth's 
origiaality, scholarship, sensibility, 
inTgeaeral (ntellectual competence, 
ts dfiplaved in The Borders of Vision 
(SnlemDer Obviously, if one 
imrertalnly to locale a long 
k’s central argument, but clearly 
pendves "misplaced pedantry” here, 
^ueer" juxtapositions there, and 
irr^vance, obtuseness and lacunae 
everywhere, it Is hardly surprising that 
li^utely nothing is discerned worth 
Still, after totting up such a 
SbobI catalogue of supposed error and 
cversight.'it is a bit unsettling to find 
Bromwich accusing his hapless .victim 
d ‘imcompromislng polemic” (for 
derisively preferring, with multitudes 
of others, Wordsworth’s earlier texts to 
lie later ones), 

"How Coleridge’s definition of 
irioury Imagination could qualify as 
i] border statement ... is really 
eyond conjecture", he grumbles, thus 
aoouncing a complete niilure to grasp 
liter Ihe complexity of Jonathan 
VOrdsworth's conception of the “bor- 
kr" experience, or the significance of 
iIkIou and confused controversy over 
Coleridge's definition. As understood 
b; several eminent scholars, Col- 
rap's primary imagination is so far 
km the "simple analogy” Bromwich 
triesittobe that one wonders whether 
k has construed anything of the dis- 
naion od pages 82-4. 

Mh fashionable if perhaps mis- 
pded confidence, Bromwich noisily 
■wnta an imaginary bandwagon of 
frars who allegedly believe that “the 


was socially a cut above these, and 
catered for old rakes and the innocent 
alike. This thought probably lies b^ 
hind the Gazette’s assurance that its 
inquirer was “very respectable". 

I do not suppose that Jane Austen is 
telling us that Mrs Clay had once 
contracted syphilis, but her name, 
suggesting both “the weaker vessel” 


press, in 1828 and 1829, of the progress 
m^e by pupils at Roy’s “An^- 
Hindu” School, in Englisn literature. 


and “corruption", implies that she is 
morally flawed, and her freckles are 
likewise symbolic. That she would 
.“taint" the Elliot family were she to 
'marry into it is certainly to be 
understood. At the end, ns the kept 
niistress of William Elliot, she actually 
is a prostitute, a high-class one. It seems 
decidedly possible that her use of the 
.discredited Oowland’s is intended to 
reinforce her connection with the 
unacceptable face of Bath, and would 
have been a very pointed reference 
indeed to certain readers. Indeed, so 
few are references to actual trade- 
names in Austen that one feels that this 
one must have had some sort of 
function other than “realism". 

But before drawing such large 
iconclusions from so slender a 
circumstance, I would like to be better 
informed on two points. The article 
was published during the last months of 
1816, while Jane Austen is known to 
have finished the manuscript of 
fersuaslon the previous August. Of 
course this kind of brier topical 
reference is just the thing that could 
have been inserted a few months later, 
but is this likely or possible? Secondly, 
does anyone know anything about the 
readership of Reece^s Gazette and 
whether Austen is likely to have seen it 
or known people who did? 

NORA CROOK. 

20 DeftevUle Avenue, Cambridge. 


lion, and not Macaulay's “victims”, 
whom Emily Eden saw, in 1841, stand- 
ing on their benches at a penorm- 
ance of Macbeth “reading their 
Shakespeares, and then looking at the 
stage and applauding on the backs of 
their books’’. The western-style Col- 
lege set up in 1816 was denied Govern- 
ment support for ten years. 

It could well be argued that when the 
British “imposed” western culture they 
were succumbing - belatedly as many 
Indians thought - to powerful Indian 
preKure. 

There is another aide to the British 
involvement in Indian culture. In 1771 
Warren Hastings established the Cal- 
cutta Madrassah “to promote the study 
of the Arabic and Persian languaees’ . 


In 1^2, Jonathan Duncan, Bntl^ Re- 
sident at Benares, founded the Sanscrit 
College for "the preservation and Cul- 
tivation of the law, literature and reli- 
Kion of the Hindoos". Early in thel780s 
Sir William Jones founded the Asiatic 
Society and dubbed Kalidasa “the 
Shakespeare of India". It was Horace 
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Aflu 5UCO reaaers may nnd, as 1 
tM; that The Borders of vision is an 
^^ordlparily Informative book, long 
.yaiatrt rad passionately felt, a feast 
jcn^al readings and arresting 
wraons, provocative, sometimes 
jwwkin^, but informed always by a 
'5^ ?^hcal sanity. In short, a riiajor 
.^whoie Incensed deception in your, 
W* confirms yet agBln Hazlitt’s 


Jgtvtiipp that “'abuse is an indirect 
of homage". . 

■ NORMAN FRUMAN. 

riSSlS?'’ Uoivorslty 
yManejota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Sir, - It seems odd that Donald 
Campbell, in his review of Cedric 
Watts’s book on R. B. Cunninjghame 
Graham (September 30), shouldiist, as 
though they were the. iriost proiriJnent 
examples of , (hat writer’s interests; 
equestrianism, swordsmanship and 
travelling. This gives an utterly 
misleading impression of a roan who 
devoted a great deal of his energies to 
political activities. He was for six years 
a Oladstonian Liberal MP for bforth- 
West Lanark and fought tirelessly to 
Improve the conditions of coalminers , 
end factory-workers. He was also, of' 
course, with Keir Hardle, the co- 
organizer of the Scottish Labour Party. 
Inclderitallyi Oraharh’s account of his 
eccentric aunt in his short story Aum/ 
Eleanor must rank among the most 
penetrating plebcs of portraiture In Bn- 
{^ishprose. 

STEPHEN CORRIN. 

10 Rmsell Gardens, London NWll. 

Education in 
Britishlndia 

Sir, I write with reference to Hugh 
Tdye!s review of Growing up In British 
Inaia Jiidith B. Walsh (September 
9). .There Is one aspect of the debate, 
aDout : the ’^westeimlzatiqn”; of Indiqn . 
.education and thought which I have., 
'never .Hen'ridequ'afely discussed: the. 
extent to : which powerful Indians - 
themselves desired and demanded it. 

It has been fashionable for yeais to 
speak disapprovingly of Macaulay’s 
Act of which^vreateraized” Ind- 
ian' ediicatibn. Ihe Iridlari pressures 
'wjhich demanded: Ihe Act have .been .- 
-■forgotten.' • 1-^ .' 

BMgal was the chief triee^ 

. between east and West. It whs also tbe 


ter in Calcutta), who, in 1819, launched 
a Sanscrit I En^sh dictionary so that 
"the learned of Europe ofiight have a 
key” to Indian literature. It was Wilson 
a]sowhorediscovered,andsta^athis 
own house, many Indian dramas. 

• If there was an imposition of western 
culture upon India, it was because 
Indians wanted it. If there has been a 
renaissance of interest In India’s own 
ancient heritage, it is because the 
British pioneered it. 

DENIS SHAW. 

Clewer Rectory, 14Parson8geLane, 
Windsor, Berkshire. 

- Sir, : -r',lt wasi.most IdhB' of Midiael 
Podro /August 25) to describe my book 
The Object of Art, as "immensely 
informative and unquestionably valu- 
able". How^r. those who have 
read it may feel justifiably puzzled by 


other remarks in his review, eg. 
“Hobson often confuses matters by 
writing as though illusion involved 
leading the reader or spectator Into 
making a mistake.” But that is 
precisdy what was maintained by some 
writers at the time, and what I aid was 
to analyse this error, without, of 
coutie, endorsing it in my own person. 
He is forgetting that the book attempts 
to analyse and understand the muddles 
and confusions of the age, and is not 
tiying to formulate an aesthetic 
philosophy. 

MARIAN HOBSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

History 

Painting 

Sir, - Francis Haskell's review of 
Lorenz E. A. Eitner's Giricaull (July 
15) raises several important questions, 
but one he has perhaps unconsciously, 
answered himself. lie discusses the 
absence of successful paintings of 
“public issues" since (he early 
nineteenth century, and he suggests 
that had G^ricault been able to com- 
plete the paintings that he planned, 
'*his example might have proved to be 
of decisive importance for the future”. 
But have suen paintings really been 
possible? Haskell writes, and we must 
agree, that while a number of artists 
tried to depict public events, “with only 
the rarest exceptions their works were 
of little merit”, and “the fiasco of the 
competition for a painting intended to 
celebrate the Republic ofl8^ made it 
embarrassingly clear that most gifted 
artists found it almost impossime to 
respond to such occasions.^’ 

G4ricauU’s early death probably 
made no difference to this situation. 
Tbe awareness of history and the great 
discussions of public issues and events 
in the nineteenth century meant that 
the static image on the canvas could 
simply not do justice to these subjects. 
Ex^itqiy. prose was.,necessan to 
ideflne^he fedtdra InyblvedJhd: tfieir 
. brigferarid de^opmeHtC :^coiri- 
pleriHes.of theslavetrriddcodjd riot'be 
summed up in g picture. (36ricaull' 
himself showed some .-.hwaroness of 
these problems yvhen lie sketched a 
series of pictures for “The Death of 
Fualdes”. ! 


Haskell cites Manet's “Execution of 
Maximilian” and Picasso’s “Guernica” 
as the only paintings in a hundred years 
which "convey to us in vivid and 
memorable form tbe triumphs and 
disasters of the intervening hundred 
years”. Do they do this, in fact? Each is 
astriking painting, but each is extreme- 
ly ambiguous in presenting its subject. 
''Guernica" has been interpreted in 
quite contradictory ways, while the 
‘'Execution” has disturbed many peo- 

E le because the victims are hidden 
ehind the rifle smoke, and the paint- 
ing seems to depict an anonymous 
event. We cannot see who is being shot 
or why - it could be almost any 
execution. A painting cannot give us 
the context, and Daumier’s lithograph 
“The Murders on the Rue Transonain ” 
is as telling as any monumental canvas. 

Do not these two works finally 
constitute memorable examples of 
roan's inhumanity to man rather than 
presentations of specific historical 
events? The age of the great public 
painting was over in the nineteenth 
century, and it was the everyday, the 
insignificant that became the signifi- 
cant subject-matter. The million tunes 
repeated scene of bottles antyieople in 
a cafe, as in Manet's “The Bar at the 
Folies Berg6re” , is every bit as weighty . 
as his “Maximilian''. Cezanne’s plates 
of apples are more monumental- and 
more moving than all (he painted 
attempts to commemorate the great 
events of his age. 

GERALD NEEDHAM. 
Department of Visual Arts, York 
University, Toronto. 


Books fjrom Argentina 

In the past few .days the Govern- 
ment has changed Its mind about 
Argentinian books and given per- 
mission for libraries and institutions to 
receive them. Some of the books 
impounded by the Customs and 
.Excise, includiqg those addressed -to 
. tho i ijrave: -ribw 
•.--HoWbVey, still -oof 'po^lofe for.- 
.- books, tolbe lriiporied and then k>ldi' 

. which means that bookshops will 
■ continue .to 'suffer, from a bai|. Sb, 
therefore^ will their customers; many 
of whom may have no other chance of 
getting : Argentinian books.' 


Among this week’s contributors 


Fleur Adcock’s 5e/ecre<( Foem; were Kate Punt is a lecturer In English ai ' J. G; MeSQUipR’s most recent books 
published earlier this year, . the University of Bristol. ' •include Weber, 1980 and 

_ _ ' ' , i / An. ideids e:as\formos, 1981. : 

'TiMOTHY GartoN Ash's- 77ie’P0/ii/i i- 

^ ^ ^ Revdiuthn; Soiiddrtty jm-I982 vA\l , ' 

Visual Thinking, 19T0, . be published 'In Noveniberi •• Jill .Neville s novel. Last Ferry to 

• Afanfy, will be publisned in.l984. 
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j£n; Brahinb Sama] inembers, because' 
of their we^th ana status in part, Imt- 
alsd because of their renundation of. 
^‘Jdplktry’’ a^ “heatheri'custofflS’’,hfid 
cc^defabfe rapport with British lead- 

.e^ as wdl as exordng a strong inflta-> 

erice on Bengali Intellectoals. . 

l it wis theiBrajimo SamaJ leader- , 
Ram Mohiin itby, who in 1816 -jycare: 
bfefore i'Macaiilay - 
Scheme foka Ivtotem^tyle collete.^ 
CnlQUttffi 'In lR23,I^ opposed :»»: 
fouridatlOri of ' a Sanscrit Colley. . 
Accounts appeared in the. 


John Barrbll’s books include English ... u u.. -c • . 

Uteratiire in History 1730-80, 1^. , ^kville-West was published edr- ' Newbury is a Fellow of Llnacre 

her this month. . College, Oxford. 

Luioi Barzini’s 77i«- Europeans' was 

published earlier this year. ' MicHak. H^iAfEURdBR^s . (W/ecfetf iRoBERTOi Paxton is Professor of Hls- 

Poemrwillbepublhhed.nextyeBr. .'toiyatColumbla University; 

Gordon Broth BRSTOK' a books Mude . . ’ j-. ' 

^THe Emergence of the Latin Andean .Elizabeth Hardwick’s collection of If *. 

' 'i tioH sln 6 e ‘^Ivah.PetdMvich’*, 19S0, . , 

Richard . BtixTON’R persuasion, fe . : . 

Ottek Tragedy was publiihed in 1982. ■ ^ , R. V ^mno is Mana- 

: . ;lHe Hintana Modem Maslers Serfe, ■ . 

Averil Cameron Is Professor*: of be published In .1984. ; ; 

Andent His^ -at King's College; . . ' W. -jrtiUE ShaVv is a lecforpr'in Ittillan at 

London. ; ^ EuaEim IUmbnka U He^ ofthe pol!e«®r^^^ • !.> 

' -. “ji History of Ideas Unit at the Australian ' 

Morris’sQyWiwdFSycheproJect.:- . ; : . , • | ^' - - . -r; ; 

. ' ' , . HBRSBiiT Lomas’s f»Uectidn of Mems, . 

i A L CiiANsioNB U Curator of th? W«/n/ft«Ufl*;MU,bopubl^^^^ .ZaraiSteimerm editor of T/ie Tlrnej , 
Pltt^versMuieum. Oxford Uirivereily Press next year: , ,)Sttrvey of the World, 19&1. 

John DreytosIs Nte/bo' rif /Ac None- •DavtoMcDu^ Jj. P- Stern's books include G. C. 

suehiPrers'wlu publhhed'ln 198|> .g new: iranslatlop of Dostoevsky’s iLJchienbeni A :Moctrlno of scattered: 

Notes /Mmlh^Hpuse ■\o^staniia9&y:T--:;^^^ 

■ Peter FA. wcAT'y;a'le«turtr-lriFre^ " .f .''.r' 

hi.thp Uiiiye^ty of J.«lqBS(er, , . , . ^, HJ McCRBA.l8iEriwrilfo 'iWi'cHAAt. Tanner bias , rebently ^ntri-^ 

: I •' V. ■' .HH .; -of Astrbridmy: at thfr University;, of ibuted to The Waxner't^otnpanibn and 

TOM FEtTONlis Ntona^ Dh^^^ Sussex. oftbaitangwv ‘ 

'/tMe'Sateih'aiiderPireK.-.- . ^ .;l^ 
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The heritage of Ham 


J, G. Merquior 

David T. Haberly 

Three Sad Races: Racial identity and 
national consciousness in Brazilian 
literature 

198p^. Cambridge Univerity Press. 

0 521 24722 5 

A binious sonnet by the Brazilian poet, 
Olavo Bilac, ends by calling the music, 
and hence the soul, of Brazil a “loving 
flower of three sad races", and in the 


Brother Anthoiw”, that, as Haberly 
notes Ooncalves Dias was ab|e to praise 
Africans, idealizing them in turn as 
brave Moors and ravishing damsels. 
In other words, the return of the 
repressed needed a sate literary 
disguise. In his most popular poem, the 
fine lyric known as “Song of Exile", 
there are no natives - indeed, no 
human beings at all - in its blissful 
lancfrcnpe, vmich is reminiscent of the 
virgin meadows of his childhood in 
rural Mamnhao. This poem soon 
became a kind of national anthem of 
Brazilian .SeA/ui<r/ir although it 
actually avoids depicting , the social 


climber. Machado's nimble humour 
spreads a veil of detachment over his 
concern with the duplicity of the self, 
with the hidden conflict pctween the 
inner tnith and our various public roles 
- and the same goes for his masterful 
treatment of our experience of time. 


restores the full sadnosMiiulerlyingilie whole". Hut the racial issue isfww 
Eilcnic image in Bru/ili;m liletauire. eimspleumis in the poems d 
HcseesmoJcrnisinalilsheslashavini: niuiuiuoiui dc Andrade ot w 
tried hard to shed alienation as the t'ahial. or the novels of GradiM 
basic fceiinc of nuiioiuil conseiouMicKs K.unos aiul GuimarAes Rosa, Iiim-, 
- and failed, so conceding victory to safer to conclude that in tbe wciS 
Brazil's white eultiire. But I am not so years or so the giants among §2 
sure he is right. Keeeni iiiterprelJilions writers have no longer bS bS 
of i\iiiciiiMnnii, noiiihly by Mario ile the issue of race, nor indeed hviS 


he^ay of modernism the S3o Paulo physiognomy of the country, 
scholar and maecenas, Paulo Prado. With JosAdeAlencar (1829-77), the 
found fit to subtitle his Portraii of father of the Brazilian novel, the 
Brazil"an essavon Brazilian sadness'-, intfjanistcreedwastobesimilarlybolh 
In Three Sad ffiices, David T. Haberly reasserted and undermined. Haberly 
sets outio study H powerful ideological the divergence of Alencars 

undercurrent in Brazilian literature: nre Cnurani Wwh (185^ froniitsso- 
Ihe crucial link between awareness ot model. Fenimore Cooper's The 

thecounlry'sracialmixandilswrilers Mohicans (1826). Unlike 

.11, act tnr u nntinnal in^iilitv — fl «-• , 


cfuest for a national identity - a 
leitmotiv, and often a melancholy one, 
in the evolution of Brazilian poetry and 
narrative prose ever since the days 
when romanticism held sway in the 
generation nfterlndependence(1822). 

The attitude of the Brazilian dike to 
this question was for long fairly 
gloomy. In its eyes, this huge tropical 
nation was a hisnly doubtful enterprise 
and the blame tor this was clearly to be 
pul on its ethnic make-up, with its 


'inferior 


threatening element of “inferior 
races", fii tlie first republican census of 


immigration had barely begun, whites fruit 
formed less than half the population; land 
half a century later, with Sao Paulo (Ak 
*80 per cent white, progressive 
intellectuals such as J. P. Caldgeras Ced 
hailed the ciuick dissolution of “the the 
heritage of Ham". It took much social meii 
chnnee - and the impact of revisionist awa 
social historians, led by Gilberto writ 
Freyre - to -moke miscegenation way: 
' intellectually acceptable. No wonder j\ 
ri^ahosl 'Of r^al obsession sd. 

auihors^^ Ewar its mark: three self- witi 
tortured lialf-breeds (Goncafves Dias, cast 
Machado de Assis, Mario de Ant 
Andrade), one pure Negro (Cruz p For 
Sousa) and tWb. dark-skinned whites nbo! 


Cooper's heroine, Alice Munro, 
Alencar created an Indian Eve who 
gives herself to a Portuguese knight. 
Peri, who changes in the process from 
brutish savage into a true Parsifal of the 
jungle. Less than a decade later, in the 
melodious, imagistic prose of /racma, 
Alencar created an Indian Eve who 
gives herself to a Portuguese knight. 
Mart im (= Mars and also rtiAr, the sea) 
in order to bear him n son, Moacir, who 
symbolizes the new mixed race of 
America. Thus was miscegenation- 
redeemed - though not without 
ambivc'ilence. For Moacir, bom of the 


America. Thus was miscegenation- Finnlly, with Mario de Andrade 
redeemed - though not without (1893-1945) -along with Machado and 
ambivi'ilence. For Moacir, bom of the Lima Barreto (1883-1922), the most 
fruilfutyet p,t.inful wedding of sea and important of Brazilian mulatto writers 
land, wnite Portugal and Indian CearA - the racial-national theme permeates 
(Alencar's own birthplace), is carried the classic work of modernist fiction, 
\w Martim to Europe, just as Peri and the “rhapsody" Macunafina (1928; 
Ceci are sw^i downstream tower^ some outstanding paintings by the 
the ocean. Once again, the Edenic naive artist, Rita Loureiro, illustrating 
metaphor for Brazilian society turns 


Although he writes very pcrceniivcly sure he is riglii. Kcceni intcr|Heijiiionv 
about Mhchndo's psychology, nabcrly of Miicuiumui, nolubly by Murio ile 
seldom succeeds in backing' up Ins Andrade's niece. Gikhi de MelKi e 
biographical thesis with new readings Souzn ((; Tiipi c o Mtiiidt'. l‘W»l, 
of the books, except for one or two suggest that its refusal of the facile 
points in the plots of Dom Casnnirro Dionysiac message of “Aniropofagia" 
and Aires AfPMiorirt/. His plausible idea is also an indictment of Ihe heros 
that Machado's dilemmas ns n stubborn iminnturiiy. rallier than a 
novelist stemmed from his personal mere punislmicni for his eventually 
situation is too general to explain the preferring a while beauty to the 
specific shape of his novels. daughter of an Indian goddess. 

More convincingly, the symbolist Be thnt ns it may, the mndernisH' 
poet JoAo da Cruz c Souza (18bl-9S), failure (if it was one) to rescue (he 
“theBlackSwan",isshown-asagniiisi quest for national identity from the 
Roger Buslidc's path-breaking “unhappy consciousness''^ of race- 
interpretation - to have affirmed his obsessed writers has not cast a long 
blackness at the same time as he was slmdow on siihscqueiii literature, 
making strenuous efforts to reach a Some of Haberly's more sweeping 
spiritual heaven of what he called paragraphs tend to magnify his theme 
“white Forms". Unlike Machado, Cruz uiio one which dictates "the character 
e Sousa remained tied all his life to the and purpose of Brazilian literature us n 
cause of the racial underdogs. 

Beginning as a late Romantic admirer 

of Castro Alves, he chose to celebrate 1 C 

blackness as the embodiment of an I ^ O' 0^1 
eternal, agonizing sensuality - and X XJ.W VX V/X 

used the techniques of symbolism, in . ^ 

highly original books like Shields and — - 
Last Sonnets, to enhance ihe endless 

struggle between Dream and Pain. GordOIl Brotherston 


Ihe issue of race, nor iiul«dbv& 
largely false problem of the laC 
fate ami idemiiv. This hai ben & 
nerind in which Brazilian lilentwhs 
become far more social, boih o 
sense t>f comiiiB to grips irtth ih 
huiiiaii import of social piobbuioj 
in the sense of nddrcssingitseli-fouhe 
first lime - to anything bite iitil 
public. 

Within ihcchronologicaillB^enB 
luiok. however, Haberly is surd; bAi 
In stress how central the ra^HoUa 
was. The history of thesublectb 
been considerably enriched ^ Thu 
Sad Races - n lively, learned ud 
ihoiighi'provnking study, worllNd 
the inidiiion pioneered, alaostt^ 
years ago. by Raymond Sajfw't 7k 
Negro in Urazilian Lilenlun. 


The god of culture 


the “rhapsody" Macunalnw (1928; 
some outstanding paintings by the 
naive artist, Rita Loureiro, illustrating 
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away from the real country, as if, in the exhibited nl the Bari 
writer's unconscious, -Eden must al- summer). Whereas 


m ways be somewhere else. avant-garde led by Gra^a Aranha 

-r This psychology of alienation, so (186^1931) stuck to deploring the 
strongly- inspirecTby the writer's own. “rudimentary mind" of the blacks and 
Ubn 9 alyesj>iap,. resumes a the “cosmic terror" . of powerless 
fw -Indians confronted by Nature, in 

If- with “impure" blocxl. in (he curious Paulo the <^unger modernists 
IS. case of the next great Roniunlic poet, rekindled the RomHntic search for 
de Antonio de Castro Alves (1847-71). origins by encouraging decisive 
e For Haberly, Castro Alves's fiery advances in colonial nistorio^aphy. 
es abolitionism - he was the first writer They also, exchanged the elegiac tohe 
i). , consistently, to focus on the African of the earlier Romantic IndUinism by a 
ng element in Brazilian literature - was' rowdy, often sarensUe- pathos, which 


forty-odd epis^esfrom the book were as a professional historian of religion, 
exhibited nt the Barbican earlier this pavia Carrasco has chosen as his 
summer). Wher^s the decadent subject the most glamorous and 

Aranha piurivalcnt of deities, Quetzalcoall. 
(18^1931) stuck to deplonng the „ Uwrence’s “Plumed Serpent". 
' rudimentaiy mind of the blacks and j|,g cum, re bringer and principle of 
the co^c of powerless authority respected throughout 

Indians confronted by Nalute.^lnS^ lanciehl 'Mesoamerica; Tho' "Iroiiy" 
*^1 modernists perceives in this figure derives 

rekindled the Romantic seareh for from the fact that in the pre-Columbian 




Gqsd de Alencar and Castro Alves). , consistently, to focus on the African 
But he also provides useful., .bridging element in Brazilian literature - was 
chaj)ters ori .the literary inbveihents , fundamentally a mask, in that it sorv.ed 


• .•». I . s 
I ^ ’> i| ■ I . 


which flotirislied befoi'e, between and 
after hls .chosen writers, so. that, the 
literature of the baro.que, the beautiful 
poetry of late colonial Minas Qerais 
and everi the horlh-'eastem novel of the 
. 1930s also come into his purview. He 
: strikes U: sensitiie balance between , a 
basic respect for human univers&ls ns 
•- the sourpe of lasiing.llteraiy yglue and 
. an, attempt KQ - underatand.-. without 


as a liberal excuse for. Romantic 
posturing. Castro Alves's rhetoric of 
ireedom . In such superb poems as "The 
.Slave Ship".(f8w), may well have 
legitimized 'abolitionism in the eyes of 


made fun of both the post and the 
present of the Brazilian character. - 
The paradigm of this new mood was 
set by Oswaldde Aiidrade (1890-1954) 
in . his . dado-ist manifesto, 
.."Antropofagia",- which extols 


the. next generaimn; but ilA chief, “cannibalism" as a cultural model: 
meaning, both at the level of style and foreign, ie, European inBiiehces are to 
m terms of die poet a Inner life, lay |n be brutally devoured and digested, 
the strong attraction of tho • uifninous Instead of imitated, to create n new, 
institution of slnvecy. self-assertive Brazilian culture. 

Roinimticndnd-. a minil which thrived Mncunarintt lluir wns nfferad nc rih 


world the legend, or better, dogma of 
Quetzalcoati involves not just the 
conseerntion of his authority but its 
subversion: having established his rule 
in the first of all.ci ties Tula (Tollan) end 
taught its Toltec inhabitants writing 
and the other arts, lie is forced into 
exile,, leaving the city to its min. In 
the celebrated encounter hclweeii 
Moctezuma and Cories in 1519, 
Carrasco finds n |ust and cumulative 


thread of “sacred histdry" exempEStt 
by Quelzalcoatl. Nonclbetts k 
cannot be said entirely to ncctedii 
tliruwing off the prejudices of R 

K rcdcccssors in the rield; 
c imposes patterns and mowUw» 
own onto native experience » 
expression. 

The first and mosl obvious shffr 
coming stems from a reiuctnft 
widespread among hislori msjl 
Quetzalcoati, to accord anappr^ 
lime-depth to Tula and Ik T***® 
in the considerable spw « 
Mesouinericun history. 
the native sources severa cWBfsa 
the early life of that diy ando 
Quetzalcoati himself 
correspond to purely ardi^ 
patterns and to oe 
timeless. Other dct^ls ^ 
sources, however. 
ductioii of cacao 
identify the pla« IK 

lowlands ana to invest 
imqiicsiionably moterwl bi^ 

II, o' Qulf 

Nonochuulco, where irw«d 
eolocy shows - 

baiiism began , several J 

years ago. Such a 
necessary to make 
ihousimas of years iw 


Amropotagia ,- wiiicn extois Carrasco finds n last and cumulative ihousimds of years ^ 

“cannibalism" as a cultural model: example of this cult, reworking old iii sources used by m 

foreign, ie, European influences are to missionary stories In order, ycl again, Vienna scrcciifokl, 

be brutnlly devoured and digested.- to explain the mililnry defeat of the connections Imtwecn 

itiefiillH nf ImilnMH In nmulf> n n,»tii MCSOamcriCll • WlllCh . 

1 of brine d„I.L, tliorc '’X 

Ahniil r^ni>rneen'« Of C hlUien ll?a Ml IP 


instead of imitated, to create n new, Aztecs. 

question of brute dniii, there 
«.»» bs no doubt nboiil CarraKO's 


I, -^d ^tUh^A, scandal .arid “uhthrO'^ophaglc" worki buUri fact its 
nirMt.::Whon slaves replac^^^^ does nW 

'Iqd|BnsRs.thesfuffofpoe^^ chune , MiR' ..Oswald’s' ngtareaslve 


Aztecs. Mcsoumcricii . wmcit 

On the question of briilc dnlii, there jiM IrTllte line o(lw 

can bo no doubt about Carrasco's ^ *l,g DoinilPI ^ 

determinedness to avail himsulf of the utii-pnrwSaiflcp?'; 

best. Tiireughout he makes good use of aS! 1! hc^^ 
recent archaeology in order to pinpoint fp L^ioav isio^ 

what he purposlvcly refers to as 
Mesoamerican urbanism, with its 


iTAvawciiiiviiwoii mi/aiii9iiii wiiii ikn • • t uIb i«orani<[m 

!" littn K ?ScowS^. 


fo“si=7nd Wghlfd Tula 

. cities in the Toltec irndltlon with which these terms Bp®”*,!' *5- • 




Doin ms own DiacK ancestry and the 
ugly realities of Indian life, or which 
last' he had acquired first-hand 
ktxiwtedge during a scierilifio 
expedition jn' Amazonia. .He did not 


Machado de Assis (1839-1^08). the 
greatest nariie in Brazilian literature, is 
an altogether different story.- A 
typically assimilated mulatto; 


in his ethnic-predicament. Macunalnw JSyJ?SSmi-n 

belongs to the comic-fantastic genre; it SS3 

is almost Rabelaisian in its scatological toMtacuIor finds in theTemnlS 
self-indulizence and its linot^siir sp®c «cu‘or «>!« in the Templo Mayor 


tradition. 

Confusing enough Ij; 
racO's foreshortened-ljsgs^n 

nnin<i*hl oersDCCtive 


[ precinct. Carrasco Is equally political perspective 
scnipulpus in surveying and assessing, versfon or what, he 
I assQUfQBS.of evJdencM the fewtextsin Moctezuma’s ciPPviLtr/^es lj 
[ aatiyftJWMjrt haw contrives to s“g8®SvJS^,'tij i5 

I EurtpeanvinviMjlony^-a^^^ folates; invader really 
^.:.thenr(.s.6nsitiye1y'to the more numerous. : Quetzalcoati returiung^ 

Sa ''?.*;|vhig- from them,- ; that thi§ belief, 





m ^ iinRutfye 

::^!^ ®. ; how, traStS^Jtfi^^ 

, V ^ | offra^jtiptidh and franJaUda has 1 


vritteh in ; about the 

reys vfoll, The Story. ; jpW - °M^\ 

rprooBss . themselves 

Jq has in ' evidenced by djmr.pg^^ 


I nas in evioenceu yy r;. 

!i. aod, key text > 
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Since the end of the Second World War 
ecology has played a dominant part 
in the astoaisnihg development of 
utronomy- AU the stars an astronomer 
sees belong either to the Milky Way or 
to some generally similar system, and 
astronomers can understand stars only 
by treatlnfl them as components of suen 
daxies. Moreover, it nas turned out 


&t they can hope to understand the 
plaxies only by .studying them as 
cooponeats of a cosmos - and, 
cnoally, an expanding cosmos. It is 
this study that has come to be called 
cosmology, the rest of physical 
utronomy being astrophysics. 

this study will surely continue so 
loq IS there Bie astronomers to pursue 
ii. So what should we expect an 
utronomer to observe a billion years 
koce, say? We might think that, 
flaiover may have happened 
eeantime, at any rate he will be 
^rving the same matter that we 
observe; because of the expansion of 
(be universe, he will simpy see it to be 
SMKwbat more dispersed. Or, we 
#t think, if there is nothing special 
Ront our own epoch, why should the 
mherse m the large look di^rent at 
pother epoch? Of course, if it has 
w same appearance to a foture 
®Momer, In spite of its expansion, 
» woiud have to be maintained by 
"Continual CTeation of new matter, 
buialn, we might think there can be 
» telling whether or not a future 
•M^mer will be seeing the same 
W er u we see, but that whatever 
wer ha does see will be obeying the 
*K laws of physics as the.matter we 
Eli^u 'vill themselves tell 

same or different 
5?^ y» 've might say tliot 
aanot think of laws apart from 
.opposed to obey tfio.w 
*^® ®nd is impossible 
a ftieanitig to the idea of the 
« a whPle obeying any laws at 

, thought has led to 

JgjngMOT which in a rather 
form is now generally 
.gW.'jy.Wh'onomers. Tlie second 

.fcgarded seriously and 


But because the theory made a strong 
philosophical and aesthetic appeal to 
so many astronomers, this 
contradiction was not aenerallv 
awpted until, in 1965, the cRscovery 
kL/.!.. J so^alled “microwave 
background radiation" confirmed a 
positive prediction of big-banii 
cosmology. The vast majomy ot 
astronomers now accept - maybe 
a most too readily - the validity of the 
big-bang model. However, for reasons 
that he merely outlines in his 
conlnbution to this book. Hoyle 
wishes to retain what appears to be a 
drastically modified version of steady- 
state theory. Every cosmologisl must 
Mpect whatever model is in vogue at 
the moment to have to be improved in 
some way, but since the current big- 
bang model, in its already quite 
sophisticated formulation, seems to 
many cosraologists to be quite 
successful they would naturally euect 
any improvement Upon it to be almost 
wrtaimy more sophisticated. 
Therefore, in order to evaluate Hoyle's 
new proposals they would wish to see 
them i n muc h more detml. 

Because of the historical significance 
of the part played by the original 
steady-state model over a crucial 
period of nearly two decades, it will 
doubtless be that part of Cosmology 
and Astrophysics which recounts its 
origins, that will attract most interest, 
fo particular, it is valuable to have 
Hoyle's account of the “almost five 
months of wasted time" when he was 
t^ng to get other journals to publish 
his paper, before he submitted it to the r 


5°'®’ how a whole galaxy may 

.big-bang accordance with our present 

-"Sflvh! of physics. There^are a 

dhvn??hS processes admitted by 

flityof the relativistic or quantum physics as we 
w reasons know them that, in the uTiiverse as ^ 
Ic Hnlu take place so rarely or so 

ri tn S » ®f*^®ts are newbie, 

re to be a Nevertheless, in the couhe of 

of steady- unbounded time, they would have 
2®''a*tat‘a| consequences. Islam 

fl tJescribM there and estimates the times 

iproved m required for their attainment -some so 
iwnt big- prodigious in extent that no one has 

«iy quite ever before contemplated their like. 

be*”auile *he future of life and 

illvexnect consciousness if the universe runs such 
bealm^ ® course? Islam finds it possible to 
histicated ®J*''“a8e human civilization moving- 
te Hovle'a about the Galaxy until every star has 
rishtosee 5?®?®^* l*® ‘‘a^liate. ’Then, when the 
Galaxy has become effectively no more 
• .e than a giant black hole, he can envisage 
ignificance societies that have developed a 
e onginal technology - which current physical 
a ^cial knowledge • permits - for extracting 
les, It will energy from the rotation of this object, 
^osmology and surviving in colonies in orbit 
sraunts Its around it. Islam quotes recent 
5t interest, speculations by Freeman Dyson, mtd 
e to have earlier ones by J. D. Bernal, about life 
Jmost five and consciousness being passed to 
ten he was other forms of matter, and possibly 
to publish becoming what Bernal called 


•completely etherialiied’’. All this 
must appear to be far beyond the 
pounds of popular science fiction. But 
, It has the significant aspect that life 
may evolve by taking ever more 
aeliberate account of predictions about 
Usown future. There may not be much 
difference in principle between a pair 
of birds ensuring the survival of tneir 
Kmd by building a nest for a few weeks’ 
oMupation ana future beings ensuring 
their survival by building a space 
colony for a billion years of 
occupation. 

A big-bang universe need not go on 
emanding forever. After a finite time 
the expansion may cease and the 
universe fall back upon itself, ending in 
a “big crunch", the reverse of the nig 
baim. Or the concept of the big bang 
itself could be mistaken, and the 
universe might be in some effectively 
steady state. Islam discusses these 
possibilities _ with complete fairness, 
but he evidently finds the ever- 
expanding model the more interesting 
to contemplate. 

This brinp us back to the natural 
philosophy of the whole business. In 
hfr "Epilogue" Islam writes ‘*The laws 
of nature are presumably eternal and 
immutable." The casualness of this 
assertion, coming near the end of the 
book, implies that he treats it as going 
, almost without saying ana as 
something he has taken for granted 
throughout. The postulate that there 
erist Imowable laws and that these laws 
are always the same is one that 
. anybody may hold; Islam’s book is an 


i excellent example of the exploration of 
Its consequents. His spectuations rest 
the supposition that we now know 
the laws sufficiently well to apply them 
over any length of time, nowever 
enoimous. The result turns out to be 
fascinating. But it has to be recognized 
'that we cannot know that they arc 
valid. ^ 

} We can never know that laws exist. 
A law of physics having a meaning 
apart from the physical universe that is 
opposed to “obey" it is inconceivable. 
But if there is any interdependence, 
a cn^ng universe obeying an un- 
changiM law is equally inconceiv- 
able. Any notion of a law accOrdine 
to wluch a law of physics is changins 
IS alro inconceivable. Some of thm 
was m feet pointed out by Bondi 
and Gold as an argument in favour of 
steady-state cosmology, in the sense 
itnai.it IS the only system that would 
lallow us self<onsUtently to employ 
j laws of phystps. But even then we could 
|not know what the laws are. 

All we appear to know from 
experience is that the mind can 
-constmet theoretical (mathematical) 
'models which enable it to make ever 
! more eract predictions about the world 
.of physics, successive models may be 
Ivvtly different from one another, and 
there is no call to suppose there exists 
any such thing as a final model. Why 
the physical world should operate like 
•^di a model Is a complete mystery. 
But the fact that people can write 
books about it may be taken to show 
that it does so operate. 


Royal Astronomical Society. Gold's 
recollection that the delay occured at 
the Society is mistaken, and it is a pity 
that Hoyle does not go on to mention 
that, as these things go, it produced his 
paper quickly. The impression he 
conveys, that astronomers generally 
reemed to be antagonistic to it, is not 
borne out by any such delay in 
publication nor by the fact (hat radio 
astronomers encountered great dif- 
ficulty in convincing other astron- 
omers .that their observations tended 
to contradic t ste ady-state theo^; ;' 

Gold himself is ' Mrfaaps still most 
widely known for his incursion into 
cosmology, which may explain why 
more than half the book's contents fall 
under that heading. But he has written 
scarcely a score pfpages about it. He is 
in fact one of the most versatile of 
scientists. His early researches were In 
biophysics, and he has contributed 
also to both fundamental and applied 
physics. The title of the prerent nook 
recognizes exactly the relationship 
between cosmology and astrophysics 
described above. Gold has made 
important conlrlbuliona through the 
whole field of astrophysics as there 
interpreted. For example, he was tlie 
first to supply the generally accepted 
model for the pulsar phenomenon, and 
in recent years he has vi~ ~ ' 
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**] love justice but I also love my 
mother’’, Albert Camus once re- 
marked in an aUcmpt to explain his 

I • /limrtff 


convince us, was facea with the same 
alternatives, but . unlike C^us, bad no 
trouble making a choice. Deeply 
estranged from his cold and distant 
mother, Lukdcs decided for abstract 
justice in a way that left him incapable 
of tolerating individual human imper- 
fection. Although passionately dedi- 
cated to the redemption of hunianity, 
he had no regard for the individuals 
who make it up. 

Uukiics's alienation from his mother , 
Condon also contends, led to a 
desperate search for a perfect female 
lover who could provide the true 
communion denied nini as a child. The 
intermingling of these two quests was 
complicated by a third , which Congdon 
characterizes asa religiously motivated 
yearning for a kingdom of God on 
earth, an antinoinian state of grace 
beyond law and tran^ression. This 
latter quest, claims Congdon with 
an unacknowledged bow to Eric 
Voegelin, is best understood as a 


revival of ancient gnosticip. whose 
consequences can only be disastrous in 
the modern world. Luadcs's attempt to 
actualize the messianic community he 
admired in Dostoevsky’s novels led 
him, according to Congdon, “from 
Christianity to heresy and from 
Christian love to hatred of his 
fellow men”. 

Schematically put, Congdon’s argu- 
ment may seem tendentious and 
reductive, q new version of Victor 
Zitla's malicious diatribe against 
Lukdcs in the First book about him in 
English. But although motivated by 
similar conservative, sentiments, Vte 
Young Lukdcs is neither mean-spirited 
nor lacking in a certain sympathy for its 
subject. Its argument, moreover, is 
supported by a wealth of data drawn 
from previously untapped sources. 


of them Hungarian, whicli 

S ‘ a richly detailed portrait of 
's personal and intellectual 
odyssey. There have been scattered 
essays by Lukdcs’s former students in 
the Budapest School, but Congdon’s is 
the first extensive account to benefit 
from the valise of pre-1917 manuscripts 
and letters discovered in a bank in 
Heidelberg after Lukdes's death. As a 
result, he is able to illuminate 'many 
of the dark comers of, ' Lukdcs s 
development unexamined in such 
earlier works as Andrew Arato and 
Paul Breines's The Young Lukdcs and 
the Origins of Western Marxism. 

In parficulnr, Congdon is able to 
suggest fascinating correspondency 
between Lukdes’s ilL-fated love affair 
with Inna Seidler and the tragic 
sensibility displayed in such works as 


Soul and Form, between his equally 
unsuccessful marriage to the former 
Russian terrorist Ljena Grabenko and 
the utopian vision of Vie Theory of the 
Novel, and finally between his fulfilling 
union with Gertrdd Bortstieber ana 
the more realistic dialectics of History 
and Class Consciousness. At limes (he 
logic of Congdon's argument is not 
fully convincing, os for example in the 
case of his paradoxical claim that 
Irma's suicide in 1911 somehow freed 
Lukdcs from his tragic vision of the 
inevitable estrangement of men from 
women rather than, as one mi^t 
expect, deepened it. But there can oe 
no doubt that he has come closer 
than any previous commentator to 
unravelliim the mysteries of Lukdes’s 
remarkable Journey through the intel- 
lectual landscape of Europe before the 
Bolshevik Revolution. Although his 


ICIliniAauiw jwuasi^j 

leclual landscape of Europe before the 
Bolshevik Revolution. Although his 
emphasis on psychological rather than 
social factors means inai he does not 
provide the type of sociology of radical 
intellectuals offered by MicWl Ldwy 
in his study of Lukdcs, the result is a 
greater understanding of Lukdes's 
peculiar place within tiis remarkable 
generation. 

Congdon’s argument, however, 
felters when it approaches Lukdes's 
conversion to Marxism, an act that he 
finds understandable in the light of 
Lukdes’s previous development, but 
no less abhorrent for it. His discussion 
of History and Class Consciousness at 
the end of the book is far less subtle 
than anything that precedes it. 
Claiming that Lukdes's most influential 
work is liUle mor$ than a “blqpprint for 
tyranny”, a sinister justification for a 


gnostic dictatorship. Coimdon com- 
pares it to Rousseau's Social Con- 
tract, which he simplisiically says 
“also prepares the ground for 
totalitananism". He accordingly con- 
cludes his study by evoking the 
familiar identification of Lukdcs with 
Thomas Mann's notorious chnrncicr 
from The Magic Mountain, Leo 
Naphta, without, however, confront- 
ing all the problematic aspects of that 
conflation spelled out in detail by 
Ldwyand others. 

There are. to be sure, many deeply 
troubling aspects of History anti Cms 
Consciousness, in purticiilar its pas- 
sages about the Party, and its general 
premises have been almost universally 
repudiated by Marxists and non- 
Marxists ulike. But what made the 
book such an inspiration to the 
libertarian tradition that came to be 
known ns Western Marxism cannot as a 
result be ignored. Lukdes's critique uf 
scientism and the dialectics of nature, 
his defence of subjectivity and 
praxis, his hostility to statism and 
bureaucracy, and most important of 
all, his briilianl analysis of reification, 
are all diminished in Congdon’s 
flattening-out of the book into the 
culmination of his flight from his 
mother. That these aspects of History 
and Class Consciousness can, in fact, 
still stimulate contemporary intel- 
lectuals who are more than latter-day 
gnostic heretics is shown by Andrew 
Feenberg's recent Lukdcs, Marx and 
the Sources of Critical Theory. 

I Congdon shows his bias by choosing 

■ to end The Young Lukdcs before 

I Zinoviev's condemnation of History 


anti Class Consciousness at ru 

‘he c5S 

in 1924. In so doing, he S 
confronting the difference beiwta* 
real tyranny that is unhealthy both f« 
justice and for mothers tai » 
imugiiiary one that sacrifices one to tl* 
oihcr.lhe trick, of course, Is to findi 

way to overcome the anliooinyB 
presented in these terms. For neftlw 
(lie paralysing indecision of a Cuiu 
nor the irrationalist leap of faith di 
Lukdcs arc very attractive solutlm 
Cfeiiuinc conservatives like OiDEdoa 
nrc iLSiially sympathetic tnor« tiT^ 
former than the latter, which b fiet 
found many adherents amooj the 
revnlulionnry conservatives who y.tR 
the right-wing versions of Lnlda, 
But what those who priiitege \\t 
contingent, particular individual over 
nbstract universal like just^ loa]^ 
times forget is that each ctuicehub 
costs, each has its victimi, Foi co 
concrete particular is conplakl; 
unmediatea by the competing antno 
tions that form its conUxl. Ihu, 
Camus’s “mother” was in sotnesnu 
the French colonial regime in AIkm 
and Lukdes's the haute bourgt^d 
the Habsburg monarchy. Behuni 
individual psychology, although not 
identical with it, looms the co«dht 
socinl experience of each of U 
Lukdcs can be charged with beiog “fw 
moral, too hungry for justice^, u 
Congdon suggests, there are defudts 
of the suffering, imperfect, partinlii 
individual who are not hungry en^. 
Hiding behind one's mothers skirtsu 
no way to confront the hard choke 
that politics in extreme situadoiuofta 
demands. 


Embodiments of the bad 


the end, extrinsic forces - from 
pursuing its ideals through to their 


Rosen , , SSS.rTW'S.ra.ld u 


KrIIlk der zynlschen VernunA 

Two volumes, 396pp and 558pp. • exacted ‘ in a loss of feeling and searching critique of repreuive and should 

Priankfurt: Sulirkamp. emotional vitality. Inauthentic sexual behaviour? Ameni 

3 5JS 11099 3 Ofcoursc.wliatoneseesaslhe limits 

“ = nf i*tilloliii!nmem will deiiend verv whether, for him, the. inaln point of oriush 

In Its first sentence Peter SioterdIJk's puch on what one means by en- Jy»f««oj Is that It represen^^ Its 

Kritik der zynisehen V’er'riMriff. an- • Hghtenmenl. But Sloterdljk’s pro- jection of the atetractions of phil^ comes 
pounces' philosophy’s mortal, Illness: nouncements remain equivocal m to ophym favour of life^C'primrw entran 

“Philosophy ha5...iain' dying for :a .whether enlightenment Is the general . 

century, and caim(H,.fbritsfaskish6t; nrpee^s of criticizing and revising whethent Is that it is, as it wcie, the frei ) 

' completed.'* The echo .of the opening- ' 0resupDokitions (whl^ he approvesj ' continuation of -phnosOphy by other pseudt 
pf Theodor Adorpo's - Negative qt the acoulsition of Scientific nieans. Tte two functions nw not tUefoi 
l)lalM (“Philorophy, which opce knowledge (which he takes to be a obvjously (Indeed, are obviously riot) simplii 
seemed to o6 superseded, keeps itself ■ mere expression of human, beings' cqinvnlenci the case for each seems the_ ol 
aitve iKcause the moment of Its drive to inc dohiinatipn of nature); feeble. 


message is that the progress of reason 
must be pnid for - and rnai the price is 


label, it is not at all clear that "kynical” 
protest can be taken to carry such an 
extended significance. Is the activity 
which the kynlkos carries gn . so 
blatantly ieatly' ekpfessihg' soniethihg 
important and complex which could 


not otherwise be slated -carrying out a 
searching critique of repressive and 
Inauthentic sexual behaviour? 


In its first sentence Peter SioterdIJk’s 


Sloterdijk does not make it clear 
whether, for him, the. main point of 
kynlsmos is that it represents a re- 


1-'^ ••• 

■ V. 


makes any move towards clarifying 
them. Its technique, rather, is one or 
unremitting name-dropping - a 
remorselessly predictable parade of 
:vritnesses to the awfulness of modem 
culture. (Dropping so many names, it 
is, no doubt, inevitable that Sloterdijk 
should break the odd one; British and 
American readers will cherish a 

a uotation from “James Baldwin, 
British Prime Minister, 1936”.) 

Its superficiality frequently be- 
comes ofrensive: an illustration of the 


compulsiveness of steps in a niall^ 
mat^al proof. If this Is, 
insight, then It is 
phimsophy should concern it«n wita 
the question of its owi 
persuasion - how arguments can ccw 
to carry conviction, npt by tneeting w 
timeless standards of the 
through the force they haw for 

whom they are addressed. . . * - 


To be more specific: 
that the task of moral phtlw^fJi 


ents remain equivocal M to ophy in favour of life entrance to Auschwitz . with Its 

enliehlenment Is the general (Kindepnliosophar^\ho m^intmijOT inbmous inscription {"Arbeit machl 
of criticizing and revising 'Whether it is that it is, as it were, the frei") accompanies a passage of glib 


continuation of philosophy by other 
means. . The two functfons are not 
obviously (indeed, are obviously not) 
equivalent; the case for each seems 
feeble. . 

It is not only cynical apologists for 
the , established order, -one would 


mtti mu j,, 

to answer the question: 
to do? His categoncaj imper^ 
(“treat humanity /helher rn 
person or in that of 

pseudo-psyclibanalylic ciichd about an end, but never as a meaiu«o 
the formation of the “labourur-ego”; n he claimed, rational, 
simplistic discussion of the young and binding for, and can be denioiu 
the old Marx not only includes the to, nil rational beings. But 
obligatory reference to Louis confidence in the 
Althusser (without any jrent evidence definitive moral deii}onstra^» ^ 
of understanding Altmisser's nrgti- if the nhilosopliers cot^. ^ 
ment) but offers some stunningly substntillve ethical 
tasteless speculation nbuut the murder survive. It may be thantsqu” r. 
of Althusser's wife (t’Wns it Althusser, have to change; not; ^ 

the philosopher, who, by a detour via do'?,but:I-Iowcnnniver it||? 


• One might expect the;way in which 


if the phllosopliers coi^ 


culatlon nbuut the murder survive, it may oe mat u. 
's wife (?*Wns it Althusser, have to change: not; 
iher, who, by a detour via do'?,b«t:riowcnnnivc?Tfli? 
'dogmatist', killed himself it may seem, to 
nd tne.divislon in whicli the egoism - to: What do 1 




everything r'wkr, reli^on, capitalism, 
pornography, fascism - however 
thinly. Relentlessly trendy; it advances 
iti banal view of the human condition 




different kind; to ask: 

I take as binding for me/ . • . 

In n sciise, this as 

philosophers would 
transcendental, j*® Ificli w**? 

the “limits of po“‘hibiy 
to the ssjf.y®!'' 
and sociologica! 
bring those limits ^ 
by an awareness.of 
are not or are no longer 


e».Itis by an awareness 01 

Historv are not or are no longer PPL^^ 

ahdt. . one should . not wp« ^ IW, 

... ..continue to be ,-jaog 




iJES ■.irtrtiCs;br clii|bc 


bhcl|:,f6.95. 0 J 


<s in Marxist Sod* 
Univerrity|® 


Rnnosopners.snouid return tp'- back.ao.vo. « 


m 


.Take; the fltist fork qml one is, on tji.e vqiiestjppiOf whether! 
road to Mark (and iffioi'e feceni ncp-> ■; 

Marxists siich ju;l:l^^ririas) for whd>m .cyn|qi$(h;<'-r$iid < ’ let 
the failure of jotiilOsOpliy/iS fo hhYe/sUbsuthptMm m 

ifen 
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GERMAN LITERATURE 


In pursuit of the concrete 


J. P. Stern 


Georg Christoph Lichtenberg 

Briefwechsel 

Edited by Ulrich Joost and Albrecht 
Schdne 

Volume One: 1765-1779 
llJT7pp. Munich: C.H. Deck. 
3«6(JS^15 


Id this splendidly produced book 
Oecrg Christoph Lichtenberg - physi- 
cist, mathematidan and' astronomer; 


ipborist, enlightened wit and philoso- 
^er of the scattered occasions - is 
revealed as one of the major letter 
writers of bis articulate century. Lich- 
(oberg’s reflections and aphorisms 
rtimin his most important contribu- 
tion to German literature and to the far 
fnm continuous history of 
soa*syslematlc philosophy. The 
famous Waste-Books, in which he set 
down his unassorted thoughts, begin 
wilb Book A (his own letting), a few 
Doatfis before the first exchange of 
letters contained in this volume; by the 
end of 1719 he had got to Book F, after 
»blch there is a break of almost ten 
rean in the manuscripts extant. The 
litters which accompany these early 
5<afs (Lichtenberg was bom in 1749 
isd matriculated at Gdttingen in May 
1163) were written in -the most 
tregarious period of his life. 

Collections of Lichtenberg’s letters 
kvt been published before. 'Ilie 
pNsent editors mention some sixty- 
publications from which they have 
nOra much of their material, giving 
iride of place to the pioneering three 
ithunes edited by Albert Leitzmann^ 
iodCarl Schiiddekopf (Leipzig 1901- 
19M), Since that Hme a targe number 
d farther letters have come to light, 
wne in holoaraph form, most of them 


the OSttinger Societht der Wissen- 
scliaften. 

The letters begin some three years 
after Lichtenberg came to Odttingen - 
a recent foundation of George if and 
soon to become the foremost scientific 
university of Germany. He came there 
on a scholarship fromliis native Duchy 
of Hesse-Darmstadt: among the first 
letters reprinted here is his exchange 
with an official of the Duchy, who 
reminds him that the scholarship was 
granted on the understanding that 
Lichtenberg would eventually teach 
mathematics at his “Landes- 
universitfit” of Giessen; and when. 


(fommissioned by the King and 
equipped with a specially made 
quadrant, Lichtenberg spent almost 
two years on trigonometric and 
Ktronomic surveys in Hanover, 
OsnabrOck, Stade and Hamburg 
(jnduding a trip to Heligoland), and at 
the end of August 1774 set out on his 
second journey to England. This time 
he was the King's guest at Kew; he 
travelled to Oxford. Shakespeare- 
crazed Stratford, and Birmingham, 
and stayed at the elegant countiy 
houses of his pupils' families. His 
frequent jolly trips to London - so 
different from bonng Kew - with their 


u Mpies and excerpts. An attempt in 
l»7 to incorporate this newly 
«^red material turned out to be 
|»I*«arted and inaccurate (nor does 
likely that the concurrent 
pmeatiOD of. the Waste-Books 
1%?; volume II; 1971 - will 
completed). , When this 
petered out, it seemed 
wUchtetibel-g’s Indulgence In “das 
^lonsche” had become contagious 
^hat we wuld have to make do 
a reliable edition of all that, in 
^term or another, has come down to 

JJereu nothing desultory about the 
^®sldent members of 
‘^oberas own university ' and 
archives, they 
I 2!?^^^°‘l*I'^voIumeInl977anai 
2® the abundant goodwill and 
I SEt, *» receivihg from public 
iff Of® and private devotees alike, 
I &“^^8lylhaltUisreallywilIb0the 

i «WttDonri- Lichtenberg’s 

i, 'deserves^ and since 



t irdies, and tambourines, of 
nriish mountebanks, and the cries 
of those who sell hot and cold viands 
in the open at the street corners. 
Then you will see a bonfire of 
shavinu flaring up as high as the 
upper floors of the housesTn a circle 
of merrily shouting beggar-boys, 
sailors, and rogues. Sudd^y a man 
whose handkerchief has been stolen 
will cry: “Stop thief”, and everybody 
will begin running and pushing and 
shoving- many ofthem not with any 
desire of catching the thief, but of 
prigging for themselves, perhaps, a 
watch or purse. 

This of coune is written with an eye for 
detail and to publication. At their most 
characteristic (he letters move with 
great ease from recording persona] and 
almost intimate feelings to conv^ing 
all mwner of public information. They 
combine confessional prose with 
“enlightened" journalism, so that a 
single letter (eg, to Dietericb) may 
contain exhortations to strictest 
ucrew in one paragraph and news 
intended for printing verbatim in one 
of Dieterich's magazines or calendars 


Georg Christoph Lichtshberg 


in 1767, he was actually given the 
second chair of mathematics os well as 
a teachingpost in English there, he had 
some difficulty In turning down the 
appointment. In the same year he 
became tutor to English students at 
GQlUngen (at less than half the salan 
offereoby uiessen), and in March 1770 


first slay in Englenu, though brief, 
included a meeting with CJeorge III at 
the Richmond observatory. On ills 


numerous parties and visits to 'the for accurate presentation he writes os a 
playhouse (and other houses merely literary man without ceasiog to be a 
hinted at) are the social highlight of his sdentfst. "All the. mathematfcal laws 
entire life and of his contacts with the we And in Nature”, he observes, “are 
world outside academe. He returned always suspect to me. They give me no 
to GOtHngen on the last day of 1775, to p|eBSure.They are merdy auxiliaries, 
a fuil professorship; his Letters from pose by it’s au not true.” What makea 
E^Azm/were published by H.C. Boie for interest^ in this oursuit of 
in me following year; to the end of his concreteness is. that it is infonned (;>y a 
life in 1799 he was not to leave foU knowledge of the temptations and 
Gottingen again for longer than a week abstrartloii. suspicion of 


or two at a lime. 


jEXjrP^fhewhat more realistic 

planned, for which 

■ asttmliili®®!?? to have 
. are to be 

^ (non? S volume of 


present volume), 
i (preaumablyj 

.mSchSSlv^ Hat" in 

scholarship's 

3,CK)0 

K’?«fitldc2ki5 ^>t*reana 
t|iose.will 


return to OOltingen, and partly as a 
consequence of that meeting, he was 
appointed professor extra-ordinary of 
pnilosophy (May 31, 1770). 

The brief and violent love affair 
recorded in his diary far the summer of 
1771 Is not mentioned In the letters. In 
September begins his correspondence 
with J.A. Schemhagen, who (under 
Oerlach von Mflnennausen) was the 
Oovomnient’s advisor on university 
matters and an enthusiastic amateur 
physidst.' Liditenberg’s friendship 
with ^herbhagen yields the largest 
number . of letters: . in' this VPlMQibt 
including. |more:'than a. hundr^ 
prevloudy., unpublished ones. Almost 
as numerous and rather more personal 
are Uditenberg’s letters to his 
landlord, babks<^r and ffiend, J.C. 


those “laws” leads to his relative failure 
as a practlsiug scientist, and . to ' his 
havioB bequeamed to phllosophynot a 


What makes Lichtenberg’s letters so 

Soliirent V®m^buf i of 

10, 1775, the translation is by M, L. Concreteness is the liaflowirig of 
Mare and W. H. Quarrell): presence. It is the consdoui or implied 

Imagine a street about as wide as the Incorporation of lime and' space and 


Weender Strasse in GOttlngenf, but, 
.taking it altogether, about six timet 
as long. On both sidek tall bouses 


in HAfrinMiT hut Hi the wordiqg of information, 

er about six thnte mferenceorinsighl.ftetinieistheage 
of Enlightenment with its .triumphs 


as long, on , both sides tan oouses i! 

with pfate-glass windows. Tile lower i!! 

floors conaSt of shops and seem to ;p? ISJE? 

be made entirely of glass; many 

thousand eanifltt -^ight- lio : we, storehouse of Uchtedberg s 


.o6utelndeffigabimy,rf 
rooms and lottery offires. The street novelist. 

Idoks as tbdugh It wfe. Illuminated Uditenbera’s stvie in his letters is. 
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in the next. Brightly coloured facts 
from natural history alternate with - 
often fanciful - hypotheses relating to 
the experiments Lichtenberg happens 
to be conducting at the time; cultural 
curiosities, political gossip from the 
Great World and snide psychoiogica] 
observations alike are given the status 
of interesting news about the varieties 
of human kind; and insights frm his 
own “Oesinnungensystem" provide 
criticism of other men's philosophical 
tenets and systems. 

All these informative bits and pieces 
are held together by a unitary concern 
expressed more often in the style than 
in explicit statement - a concern witli 
concreteness. Here lies Llchtenben’s 
contribution to the German l£i- 
lightenment. More than any of his 
contemporaries he is critical of 
scleniihc and philosophical abstraction ' 
- of .lhe: Joss in foe ,jminecUBcy.;apdJ 

.uvelineis 'of ejq)erie|lde^^i(- eiumijrs -k^ 

Vrithbut beiiu ready to abandon either/ 
sciento or philosophy. To his thinidng 
about language and hls constant search 
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qiiff noildew:. 
“ l^ihoted 


WhoUy-' 

■■ 

phase 


Christiaoe. Of the . co^pondence wifo gayrcoloured spirits, in wtuch convention, he sometimes, writes with 
;Wifo his closest friend, J: M..Ljung- .. pfeteriqi's,lpcIfeyfoMldbafoe;t^ the : humility bf the; barrerlich'. 

, berg, hardly anything survives: ' st^se many a imde .^oto with a {nteUechmlaadresringineinbe . 

rirhiimhAra»fl " udpntifie archaneds pUipfe, wllow, veidignB-gieeOi w nobilityorbureaucrBcyj With foe huihS ' ' 
vrit^ A de^uefS “'I haws of the cdtfeagqe who is .1 

In fiiieM t^iBrlottfil * cyeS wifo foelf candelabra apd gorious not to of^d; o^aih he feels ‘ 

BoWeyournbsewifofoefrwarw,^^^ ho must i^, to the defensive 
no more trouble and expense man straf^ms . of one whose phyrical- 
that of takfog bofoj^mto theh disawmyOw Was a hunchback) attracts 
estabUshmente. In -these hang ridieuik'OocasibrtaUyheist^^ 

It festoons of Spanish rapes,, hit. back wifosAdricai indirection; aqd. 

alternating with pfeeaRplef^ahd 

‘ pyranddrof : apples: aritf orator foough it^ altoi.. W :Wm«f»tern ' i 


prevTously unpublbbed letters, and^so 
Is the fonrespohdence wifo his senior, 
colleague, O. A. KHstnef , who may be 
described somevi^halt iiocharltably as a 
blisdit on Llohtenbera’s. life, it was 


tots phase 


blight on Llohtenberg’s. life, it was 
■KXsthey'S ■ mathematical textbook 
Lichtenberg had used at schtfoL .his 
lectures that ' drew Lichtenberg to 
Qflitingen, bis epigrammatic nudgds 
■opd blimgeonings Umt threw jiini Ihfo a^ 


aifo^,aymp& lo^tb silk caps,^ jdihbsttett^aiitriespacerBfouh t 
-lltfle silk frras. p; - 'aijoke w ,pun;-.a .pbiiife. 'Of- : 
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Fractured identity 


Sounding a retreat 


Michael Butler 

JUREK Becker 

AUer Welt Freund 
186pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. 

3 51802120 6 

Jurek Becker, bom in the Polish 
Ghetto in Lodz, a child In the 
concentration camps of Ravcnsbruck 
and Sachsenhausen, arrived in Berlin 
in 1945 at the age of eight unable to 
speak Oerman. It was perhaps a| 
natural for such an archcty^l victim of 
fascism' to settle in the German 
Democratic Republic as ii was 
inevitable ihnt he would come to share 
the disillusionment of monv Eut 
German writers and intellectuals in the 
mid-1970s. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
literature and politics are closely, 
interwoven in Becker’s work, the 
central theme of which is the problem 
of reconciling the claims of the 
individual with the demands of society . 

Since moving to West Berlin in 1978, 
however, Decker appears to have 
begun to doubt the possibility of 
Qcmeving any such synthesis. Thus 
the narrator of Ailer Welt Freund, 
a 30-year-old journalist called Kilian - 
we never learn his Christian name - 
begins his story with an account of his 


bungled suicide bid. A series of 
coincidences - the unexpected return 
of his landlady, a comic accident in 
which he breaks an arm - thwart his 
intention and promptly return him to a 
world which treats nis desire to leave it 
with rcproacliful incredulity. The bulk 
of the novel consists of the oewildercd 
reactions of family, girl-friend and 
officials whose inability to 
communicate on any other plane 
but the trivial is matched only 
by their determination to uncover 
an "explanation” for his eccentric 
behaviour. 

The key chapters deal with Kilian’s 
defective relationship with his twin 
brother. Manfreid. a computer 
specialist who secretly dreams of 
becoming a poet. The drunken evening 
they spend together neatly traces the 
embarrassment, guilt and personal 
inadequacy of both men who at times 
appear to be facets of the same 
fractured identity. Locked in his 
painful world of private perceptions, 
Kilian is forced to recognize that others 
remain strangely untouched by the 
catalogue of worid*wlde horrors which 
it is his job to describe and evaluate and 
which triggered off his despair. Thus 
his boss - with all the conftdeoce of a 
man wlio.misses the point- eventually 
“solves" Kilian's problem by 
transferring him to the sports p^. 
The tale spans a single week anef is 
rescued from a certain banality by the 


dry humour of Becker’s narrator-hero 
which allows the perplexed humanity 
of the other characters to emerge in 
such a way that they, tod, seem 
unconscious victims of a progressive 
loss of reality. 

However, the underlying political 
dimension of this short novel comes 
only occasionally to the surface. For 
example, at one point a sinister civil 
servant visits Kilian to investigate the 
motive for his suicide attempt. The 
self-immolator, it would appear, 
demonstrates a peculiarly radical form 
of freedom which endangers the 
integrity of the State; “Society has lost 
Us power over him." 

At such isolated moments the reader 
perceives the particular experience of a 
writer who has spent the major part of 
his life in the security of a totalitarian 
system. Yet what is interesting about 
much of the narrative fiction coming 
from.East Germany in the last decade 
or so is that it is largely indistin- 
guishable from that being produced in 
tne Federal Republic itsmi. For all the 
differences of social and economic 
organization, the themes of threatened 
identity and cultural pessimism are 
common to both. Becker’s new novel is 
typical in that it raises questions about 
the Ideological rigidity of both German 
Republics and invites readers on both 
sides of the Wall to recognize the need 
to formulate effective answers. 


Making it happen 


John Neves 

Elfriede Jelinbk 
Die Klavlerspielerlii 
3S2pp. Hamburg: Rowohit. 

3 498 Q3316 6 

It is sad to record the retreat of the 
Literary avant-garde in German- 
speaking Europe. Innovating writers 
have either, like those two 
Btlrgerschreck figures of the 196l)s, 
Reinhard Letlaii and Jllrgcn Becker, 
gone out of business altogether, or 
else, like Gabriele Wohmann, begun 
to tailor their material tn conventional 
patterns as far ns possible. Elfriede 
Jelinek has chosen the second course 
with her latest novel, which represents 
a sudden volte-face from the restless 
and creative tinkering with style and 
form that used to be her hallmark. 
Die KlavUnpielerin is written in 
straightforward Qerman, the story is 
told in chronological order, and in 
brief, the book does not challenge the 
reader's imagination or intellect. A far 
cry from the icriture automatique of 
her brilliant “pop” novel Wir sind 
Lockvdgel, Babyt' (1970),in whichshe 
succeeefod in marrying the world of 
Andy Warhol to the conservative style 
and charm of her own Viennese 
ambience: or the angry repetitious 
thrusts of the politically motivated 
Die Liebha^rinnen (1975), whose 


Jelinck’s flight into conmiw 
form allows her to indulge her^ 
subjects, such as sadism, 
sexual deviation and tyrnSJ 
mothers, with abandon, iptent 
earlier novels the filter of svaju-uJ 
styles and forms had preveeijr 
from going into these phenDmeub 
detuil. Die K7nwmpie/erifl is rakk 
with descriptions of the Rnu poiM, 
and dries out for an X certificak^ 

will not find A more telling accoiifitdi 

woman entreating her lover lobrtvi 
her. or of a grown woman ttitiih 
assaulting her mother. ThecUanactto 
of human violence is unique in tlsi 
writer's work and very impr^,|g 
it docs not necessarily follw ibai m 


unconventionality, Itowever, was not 
such as to prevent an edition being 
published in the GDR. 


it docs not necessarily follw ibai ^ 
book is her best. Somehow the 
(ouch of the earlier volumei uemi 
more human and indeed bxr 
amusing, aithou^ there are hilaiiooi 
passages in DleKlaviers^dnlu.tA 
as the long drawn-out stomuMd 
Erika by waiter Kiemmetinalttn' 
cloakroom. 

The plot of the book Is lia^ j 
Erika Kohut, a piano teacberniik 
Vienna conservatoife in her ^ 
thirties, subject all her life (o At ' 
tyranny and violence of her 
nnds solace in voyeurism, un^oneiij 
Walter Klemmer, one of her papfe, 
lays siege toher.Thesie|eUaiofeidd 
as such, but Walter is dispiledl^Ai 
masochism it reveals, and very loa 
after breaching the walli absadga 
Erika to her mother. It is a lypoi 
Jelinek plot; but the dlscernlog^ 
have reservations about « 
uninventive style. 


Peter Labanyi 


Ure Jabogi 

^ What dominates Crundrisse, how- 

.Gruiwlsse Knle’a relationship with his 

27Spp. Darmstadt: Luchterhand. teenage daughter, which 1$ most 
3 4*^ 86532 6 movindv ana con^ncingly depicted. 

“ ' . .. Ruth B frenetically Invmved, with a 

vA ilradeasOittmfitlo.ol.^ passion her father can only envy, In 

Maix^srorriutopl^ drafts. Today, at a abdhnn. when her' skhooiteacher asks 
very different historical moment in the her what Chile and Argentine have In 
Federal Republic and elsewhere, such common, Ruth gives the textbook 
an allusion seems pathetic: the reply: “Both (orture-statea that are 
“ground-plans” are merely those of the supported by the Federal Republic”, 
protagonist, an architect. Sucli ironies Aitliough not as unbridgeable as the 
ore surely intentional. Jaeggj Is belter generation gap between the former 
known as a Marxist sociologist and 'Student movement and the Nazi- 
Crwdrisse pivots on the Tensipns laintedparenls, (hat between Ruth and 
' between the utopian energies of the Knle ia no less real. The impulse 
. lat!ej9^andthe'subaeqhentUngerihg .. 

“German Autiimn”. . , ; 

: Albert Khie.fortylsh,’ veteran of the ' ■ , , 

- student movement/ a* Swiss living In ^ '4'^ a -ry 

\ Berlin, has reached, an impasse: • i di L LCX llo • 111 
‘ “sotnelhing has got to happen". Will it X ^ ■ ■ ■’T 

. besiandstni or a neiil' start? Suddenly, \ , ; - • ■ 


drama workshop; here Knie and 
Ursula can exchange roles and relive 
their marriage in public. 


1 ' 1 




III', 

hi ; 




behind his rebelUon had been heavily 
intellectual - we are told that Knie 
eventually puts his edition of Marx into 
a sack with a stone and throws it 
into a lake. Ruth's urgent personal 
and emotional engagement against 
injustice and suffering nas lime neither 
for theory nor tor the self-denial 
necessary for its acquisition. What she 
wants, ane tells Knie is “more reality 
than you are. living". Finally, ex- 
haustM by Berlin and fhehorrora'of 
schooling, she decides to join a 
commune of “urban redskins” in 
Nuremberg, where *Ve can decide 
ourselves when, what and how long we 
learn . . .". The chance demolition of 
Knie’s flat.releues him from his past 
and he resolves to join the struggles of 
his daughter’s geaeration: “nothing 
happens unless you do it." 


City sections 


J, J. White 

Hugo Lobtecher 
H erbstln der groaMB Orange 
l^pp. Zurich: Diogenes. 


Patterns in motion 


e)J *' Fltlliiie-Frd^. 


landscapes are. not just evocative 
pictorial linages, but serve as 
. rnetgpbptioal 'equivalents for crippled 
andiSrantecMlvv.: 

'' -Murder, 


Sieben|(Qchaf 




rootless ' Ihdividuaia . seek: to HiioVev 

, lUk^S-Wife-Urtula',^ 

wlwlinMver^tellfhim, his otoblerris W ‘ faster is 

: are .to do With hh stifl^.polmcal'sefr '' .V.: v. - nw tho^urfcce. 

: ^ ;■ haihS^tbeendiscoyered^tri^^ft^^ V. the wn^e i^ bitter; usel^^^ 

. This glopai perspective Is inevitable Oermao-speakiug world: A ydiine ' « 4 spa|t in. the prese pieces is less 
inrthe:d^lded city of Berlin, Whidi; author' vWio has' published oulte ' prQnounced in Die Mllchstrasse, a 
{SMinates intellectuBls end irmovatots exterisl^lv since - .n6i4r: in seven “books", chnroud 


'■ .The sense bitter; useli^ess' and 


h6v^r: in seven “books", ctiu'ged 
Hth memory arid marked bv a 


3qdggl.tb 




lospp. Zurich: Uiogenes. 

3 2i1 0162? 1 

The Big Orange in (he title of Hugo 
Loetscher's new novel is Los Angeles: 
a montage of vivid ordered segments, 
like the text itself, with, we arc told, 
nothing at its centre. The city is seen 
through (he eyes of H, a middle-aged 
Swiss lawyer about whom we know 
virtually nothing. H arrives for a 
conference, which seems to hold little 
Interest for him, and inexplicably stays 
on for mriny months, 

What makes at least the Tint half of 
Loetscher’s curiously distanced and . 
rather dlrerilonless fictional encounter 
nevertheless striking is its oye for tho 
off-beat detail, ifs refusal to recreate 
,the great cllclid city with which rill his 
feasts are ; already fomillar. K’s 
California Is neither a drop-out's nor 
ilitft of a tourist. His city consists of 
itreetsi earih/sand, plants, n world of 
''astio-^ •juxfapoi^ with grqss, of 

Ice-bound 

Anthony Fheisin. 

f’s tasl ho^/to which, thia! 


canyons and 

Hollywood, Beverly Hills w wiia 
Even when familiar place* 
they remain strangely anonymos* 
alien. Forest Lawn beconwwtn* 
than a gcomeliy of shades a greeny 
U Brea Tar Pits are mereW uM 
for an imaginary cqnvwsa^ few* 
the protagonist and a 
stranded dinosaur. And on tte 
H seems happiest when 
fool or by car. across 
territory. ■ 

. As the novel . grodvallyjow«»_ 

focus more and more pa w ^ 

nlnns themselves, their Ml 

rituals and hybrid ^SLTk: 
line divides reportage 
“senior citizen’s armchsif 
on Ornndpnrcnts 
fllm-sct (“Parting of the ; 


Mndonnri Inn, wnow 
Matterhorn-, Safari- sw^® ^ 
landc-Rooms are 
moon couples, are, not 
from the 

picks H up on Hollow^Jff^ . 

fantasy extensions 

olrca^ . It* ■ ; j 

caricature. . j 

•4-' 

.*-**,, 

path botwMiV 
. mountains. ; 


oommune. -The in 

SialUnS-“ »» 
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Modestly Villonesque 


Galen Strawson 

rtAUREBN DUFFV 


iDinxIuring fl new edition of her first 
novel, That's How It Was, Maureen 
Duly speaks of her “long love affair 
«jih London". It is a love she shares 
fitiiAi. the hero of Londoners, a love 
iffilr with the city and its spirit, with 
glhz resilience and cocky London 
(iKerfulness, with the threatened 
rhythms of the East End; with 
‘us^onchester'', “the Great 
WlKfl* [sic] and its multiply incompati- 
U(, ifiscombobulated arcliitectures. Its 
viol sod tatty durability amid detritus 
iBd decay. . 

Tlie Londoners of Londoners are a 
Kill^ band; Hrench. German, 
Ltbinese Australian, Sudanese, 
Zbibabwean; delicate young Arab, 
oumillng Sikh, soft-voiced West 
IkTiui, industrious Bengali. Most of 
^male friends are homosexual. Me 
iwcs among people who might once 
hvt been called marginal; out the 
ktihetioo no longer holds in London 
Ion. 

M himself is an aboriginal 
Loadoner, a professional writer, 
fiater of tittle pleasures ana 
ucpisble sentimentalities; a kind, 
nuikably characterless novelist of 
Bodcit renown writing a biography 
ad translation of Villon in a beositting 
loom in Weat London. He’s an 
uidefiniie sort of man - there is 
unething shiflingly feminine in the 
fuUty of hla perceptions, in the 

e lar patterns of detail that he 
s as he moves among people 
Dd^ul the city. He is heterqsexunl, 
oriunly, but hardly sexual at all, 


either in fact or deed. Love, he thinks, 
"is the only thing on life’s side", but he 
is without present ties or ancient 
wounds. His one moment of passion 
derives from some light erotic 
doggerel, as he works on a BBC Radio 
Three presentation of Villon’s poetry: 
erection interrupts composition and he 
opts for masturbation - the quickest 
way to overrule the unruly and get 
straight back down to work. 

Masturbation is interrupted in turn, 
however, ^ an invitation to appear on 
Channel Four; and then tne toast 
under the grill bursts into names. He 
has to go. He cannot come. The 
chapter ends. 

This happens on the only day on 
which A1 really does any work. The 
rest of the time he’s dnnking in the 
Nevern or The Knackers (or Knickers 

- the Henniker Arms), the two pre- 
dominantly gay poles of his local social 
life; or he’s gratefully asleep; or medi- 
tating vaguely on the character and in- 
tentions of Maltre Francois dr Mont- 
corbier en Bourbonnais, dit Villon - 
and on the powerful Wahlvenvandt- 
schafien and “community of experi- 
ence" he believes to exist between Vil- 
lon and himself; or travelling obser- 
vantly round London in the early 
spring on errands and missions that 
constitute the borsoco/irinHoof his wri- 
ter’s life. 

- One day takes him to the BBC - 
swing doors and “everlasting coKee 
painP’. There’s a problem in his Villon 
script ■> the use of the word “cunt”. 
What other word will do for La Belle 
Heaulmiere, a "retired French 
madam" in the L4S0s (the French word 
is sadinel)i The producers, Hila^ and 
Jeremy, BBC-smooth, are indirect, 
apologetic, and adamant. From the 
(unnamed) BBC in the morning he 
goes to the (unnamed) London Library 
in the aftemon. He borrows and 
belongs, he savours the pleasures of 
membership, the "faint frisson of 


exclusivity". Next day he’s lunching 
with Ooetzle or “Guzzle" his 
publisher, moving on to do his duly on 
the selection committee for the Sabine 
Bariiw-Gould Award. On, next, to the 
Peterwo Review, a parody Hew 
Statesman, to enquire after the 
tonnes ofhis Villon piece. Phillip the 
editor, antipodean and elusive, turns 
him over to the editorial collective 
which, in the person of Julie, 
enunciating in accentless Girl's-Pubiic- 
Day-School-Trust Cambridge-rapid, 
rejects the piece; “We could^t see its 
relevance to the present phase of the 
conflict." 

And so it goes on; other lunches; a 
flash of hope about a big-budget Villon 
film. Al speaks to the Select 


It is also a linguistically self- 
indulgent voice at times, with a 
penchant for hard sounds, new , violent 
verbs - "to safari someone off’, "to 
terrier out the truth", “to obscure out 
one's life" (in some corner), “to exile 
one's way" (though a country) - and 
unhappily clangorous conjunctions - 
“Keats Krishnaing among the 
milkmaids until he was clapped out”. 
Domestically investigative, short on 
negative capability, it spells everything 
out at length. It is sometimes a little 
mawkish, sometimes a little cosy, but it 
never really offends, even when 
shunting protesting subordinate 
clauses one up against the other in an 
attempt to mimic the patterns of rapid 
thouglit: 


\ i :• j 
I !'v i 


I I I 


on the radio. He (ravels down to 
Loamshire for a writer-in-residence 
interview; the short list eyes itself in the 
waiting room - Beverley Acres, 
children’s writer; black, bearded 
Pierce; theinniiferableHoitingsworth, 
poet of "unMartialled epigrams". Ibe 
whole book is a simply linked chain of 
events, loose at both ends and without 
further structure; a short section of a 
London life. No relationship develops, 
nobody changes, although one gets 
pregnant, another the clap. 

This would seem to be Intentional, 
Bad the hero of this book - not so much> 
Al himself as his fiissy, thoughtful, 
unstoppable voice - is a tireless 
commentator on the repetitive 
concatenations of human action. It is a 
speedy, demotic voice, packed with 


fusion and quotation, continually 
glancing off details of Villon's life and 
poetiy only to run straight on again in 
the fictional here and now. (Caught in 
the flow, one realizes that allusion and 
quotation are in a way the rhyming 
Slang of the highly - or hyper- literate, 
part of the natural pattern of their 
verbal existence.) 


There seems (o be a lump in my chest 
that makes swallowing hard, a lump 
compounded of tears and cold boiled 
potatoes from a school dinner I’d 
refused to eat and was made to sit 
over in the emptying hall that served 
us as a dining room, pushing the 
mess about my plate and trying to 
choke down alternatively a piece 
that crumbled to flour in the mouth, 
coating the tongue and throat with' 
starch dust, ande knob like a candle 
end but tinged green on one side, a 
gobstopi>er to gag on. 

(This torrent strategy is an accepted 
novelislic device for expressing the 
stream of consciousness. But does 
anyone really think like that? Does it 
really capture the quality of rapid 
associative thought? I think not.) 

Some, no doubt, will dislike this 
voice. Londoners is slow to re^, 
semantically dense. But it is worth the 
effort, for although Al remains 
something of a blur, unfocused and 
uncompromised by love or conflict, a 
quality begins to emertt (hat makes up 
for the general lack: his French is not 
really good enough for him to translate 
Villon, but his unassuming moral 
goodness is very well conveyed. 


-The^ Venetian jsecret 


Hardy 

i bE.VERB WhITV 


“"srapny or ueorge jsiioi. 
was consulting a doctor 
CroK, Eliot’s 
ror the last few months of 
2 from a balcony info 

J^al. He reports his 
own biography of 
M brought on by bad 
foils 

fcnwly tradition con* 
W t^rge BUot’s beUef that the 

tqwiice de Vefe 
tteet * describes the 
40 .;^ mtriguing literary 


Groa,;'- 

the-dubs M ■ 

«%l'rWbntaT 


an old and ugly whore, whom he bad 
visited in the nope of getting traditional 
aid and practice. 

In its compressed qnd foreshortened 
use of biographical materials, and its 
avoidance of tempting anachronisms of 
scholorship, the book is adroit. •!( is 
also occasionally amusing, as in the 
scene where Ooss tactlessly quotes 
Browning in a gondola, but not ninny 
enough to Justify its sour 
depr&ialions. The language Is not 
brilliant Victorian pastiche, though 
tolerable enough is comlnr from 
Cross’s mouth or mind. This isGeorge 
Eliot: "I love you when you pul on (hat 
disapproving voice; Wc.canndt be such 
hypocrites as (0 say we derive great 
advantages from reading the dossics 
and then pretend to be snocked when 
we see (heir tliemes enacted in real 
life." I (bought it might be s nOvel 
about two unreliable norratois/ but no 
su^ luck. Cross is scarcely a dignified 
figure, blit bis masculinity, whatever fig 
frailtyi is thoroughly endorsed. Tbe 
two clubbable gentlemen share , a 
distaste for George Eliot, (folio wishes 
he bad . ’met ; Cbarlotte Brontft’s 
husband : dr Jane ;4usten’$ - bfptjber; 
"almost any writjU.yfoUld ^be more 
alluHHg than foaf great, boise^tod 
woman. How hod be brought himself • 
to do it?” StroM words for one who 
hasn’t yet read Cress’s Life, #io liked 
Mlddlittidrchi biit achieved only whet, 
he qDaintly calls ”a scoreless draw” 

. vrttn tfie dther ndyels. He is. a good 
listener, . and Crpiu tells, thoUj^ he^ 
.didn't, kiss. ;The nastiest thina aire 
remembered in 'private, abd .ooTy told .' 
■fo; toe ’r^w., 

. deorge’3^^ is. present^ by ;the 
husbandwhb Jasd{)p^d.to be dereted. 
to . her . , as ; agj™ive,» * demandilngj 

' nAg^i insewybrbighfy-aexe^ 

•a torrid bore about Venice. A nbte of 
■ incoi^sceddy i - ' ProM , is snubbed and . 
fotigued.by -iher erudition, thoi^h he 
, 8ls'9 ’kays<: he, vreuld !be .bavjhg.>a 
ivondeifol'time hf, 
toe- 


wasn’t intended to.be read in cold 
blood. Sorting out leiten at the age of 
sixty-one, toe hated "the tb'ou^t that 
what we have looked at with eyes hill of 
loving momory should be . . . read 
with hard curiosify.” She. was merely 
anticipating sobofanhip. Thl* boos 
satisfies hard curiosity by fiction's 
permitted slanders. 

The terrified bridegroom glimpses 
bis wife sadly (nspeednx the 
charmlessness of her *^fiacad 
slomacb", breasts "like dry wrinkled 
figs", "sad grey niai and le^ aS thin as 
arms”. But there’s no pleasing Johnny. 
He also runs away from the whore, 
whose shapelessness is fot, whose huge 
nipples are "like prunes", whose wiry 
black hair sprouts "in all directions’^. 
Ihe rent Oeoru Eliot may have been 
plain, the reafMrs Opss was twenty 
years older than her husband, but 'the 
image of, woman in this novel is a 
compound of qualities Invented to' 
scare the. sensitive and 'demanding 
man. She 'is " that ' unforgivable 


she refused to tell us- clearly yvhat .ls. 
wrong with (fosaubon, whose thoughts 
were ^'entangled in metaphors'” as he 
assumed tnat his long-preserved 
vir^aity had stored up potent passion, 
like compound Interest. The doctor ih ^ 
the. novel. Sir- James Paget, is an 
innocent by comparison, as he heartily - 
assures the'vir^nal Johnnie Cross that 
gentle , mantel intercourse, in 
moderation, Would be good for George 
Elioi’s.art and ttealth, ' 

Of course you have to be made of: 
Slone or straw never to I nugh oil George . 
Eliot’s solemnities and intensities, but 
her overstrained highmihdediiess is the 
defect of power. In this book some of 
her flaws, like priggtsbness dr 
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German 

and international 
authors 


Alfred AolbR'IlseAichinger j 

Edward Albeb • Jean M. Auel . ! • ; . 

Rose AuslAnper ' | ' - 

WoLPOANa BXcHLBR ' ; ' 

Gottfried Benn ! ! • . ; : 

Peter L. Berger • Johan Borgen i' 

Joseph Brbitbach s ! 

GOnter DE Bruvn I 

Hermann Burger i 

Albert Camus- Elias Canetti i i - 

Alejo Carpentier I • . :S 

Carlos Castaneda • Paul Celan < I 

JOSEPH Conrad • Hilde Domin i 

Colette Dowling ' ' . ; 

William Faulkner ; j 

LionFeuchtwanoer j 

Hubert Fichte . J 

Ota Filip ■ Jambs F. Fixx ^ ■ 

Otto Flake -Jane Fonda i- 

C.S. Forester I,.', 

Anna Freud • Sigmund Freud i i 

Nancy Friday : i > ! 

Muriel Gardiner I 

Ralph Giordano 'i 

AldrechtGobs .. 

Nadine Gordimer • Alex Haley ' • i 

Manfred Hausmann | ' i i 

Joseph Hayes • Joseph Heller ! • , . 

Ernest Hemingway ^ 

Hans Werner Henze ' i .',.i 

Alice Herdan-Zuckmaybr ' < 

VlUGO VON Hofmannsthal i .i> 

I . KJLAUSHOpFBR .j:i ..'l' 

.'if 

pRANz Kafka 'M/M. Kaye 

Ernst Klee -ANETTE Kolb s ' , ' f ijifv." :; 

.. •RB/NERKUNZE- 

Doris Lessing • Alisqn Lurie, ■ ' F ’v.- 

CURZIO MaLAPARTE . ■ ' fi'.F'-Vi 

goloMann • -i'-.inVI 

■ Heinrich, Mann 


I . '1 . f 'iP. ' 

= ■■ ■ I'. 


pedantry, are deliberately associated 
with dtners for 'which she cannot be 
held responsible, like an and a lack pf 
beauty, and . mdekeo, along .with 
qualities which are not defects at all, 
like affectionateness .. and sexpal 
vltalify. Fiction cab always seize the 
chance, to. be' .parasitic upon 
scholarship. Theresult in tbie inslatice 
js dexterdua fo.Its.draft, convehtfdnally 
anpreMant;fn;iu-seai*m. . 

— :• 

^f'rablishe9 'in-1954, JVovrir of the. 


KatiA Mann • Kujvus Mann . 
ThoMas.Mann *T0M McNab: ; 

. Herman MELVILLE' . , 

' peter be MhNpELSSOiiN ■ 
Arthur Miller 
Paula Modbrsohn-Becker 
AnaIs Hin ' . 

Boris Pasternak 
Kenneth R. Pelletier 
. , . ■ . Roger PEyrefitte . ' 
Neil Postman • Kenzaburo Ob 
• •* . Fritz L Raddat z 
Wilhelm Reich • Luiss Rinser 
.Gerhard Roth. 

V ■ ArthurKubinst^ , ■ 
CbRNEiiitis Ryan ' 
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trereo’t to be bublished for over fifty, 
years.) For a finishing touch the novel 
says that Cross ueVer proposed ttf her, . 
She made the niniting.; ‘ •. • ’ 

; This is not unpleasant bec«iue of fi*. ; 
curiority.' interested^ In tbe 
liy^m the&eat debdi nhd their' • 
rtilli^ seeitas'to hdeniie ouir S^blariy 


Eigh&en-Forfhs, , by Kathleen 
TMlqtton, has recently been reissued in 
paperback (328pp. Cheford University 
PreM. £4;9SJ a i9 871it)9 3), Mrs 
■Tillotion's classic'stiidy contains a long 
Iniroduddry seciibh jnteifded to $qt 
her'chrisen noveUIn Va;nrm6r relation 
.to thnr tilde";. and Pail Two; .“Four 
':Nbvel;*!l, has a chapter each on 


pair aind /nne. evrv'. There are three 
adpendixeis: “Dickens’s address To 
toe Readers of Master :Humphriy’s 
Dlcketi's letter outlibirig 
Soh'abd a Table showing 
?.kti-Ua^bs of. Dqmbey. and Sod arid 
Inh Inddx. In her 
b^ter'VMtT 'Tfllotsidn 
ine hns.smeiy odtoetd 
Victorian' hover., into 

but- 


iXTAPI . ' ' '. I* • .1. rij 
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wiiLiAfcCsxROYAN. 
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Arnold ScHbNBERQ 
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Obrold SpXTH=*RuboLF S teiner ' ' '’r- 

HAHdLb'STERN O'. • 

QblufoNRATTItAyTXYLOR'^^^ • 
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•AnHe Tyler - ColiK Ward ■; r , .?y; 
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Return of the Tavlars 


Geoffrey A. Hosking 

Semyon Lipkin 
D ekada 

184pp. New York: Qialidze 
Publications, 505 Sth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10018. 


For centuries Russians have been 
obseaud by their relationship with the 
“West", ao entiW which we, who live 
in it, have difficulty in identifying. 
They tend to define their own culture 
and way of life by comparison with 
ours, a method that often seems very 
unenlightenine. It is, therefore, with 


relief that one turns to a novel which 


9 <iain tn niihlish his own verse’ and process by which nations are created, whose rule "one-sjxth of the earth 
25en BUhft the survive and evolve their own culture, behaves an African villaac of pas 

in r>ie United States fin the collection Stalin’s deportation challenges the ceniunes, led by a headman . Lipkin 
in the United states fin me c ii existence of the Taviar people, views Bolshevism as having n tribal 

Jlfcthanfn^^h^s^hmn^^^^ To?n from Iheir dwellings and exiled in origin", thinly disguised by Lenms 

is a^ a d'Stant land. depn\ed of their mtemationalisnij and he describes 

culture, forbidden to teach their Stalin’s destructive purnnoia as ’oi ly 

mvS wttinE from ‘he “si of peoples. Can we destroy them. 

^ j I . I • 1 preserve in exile our name and our jj, of tho Tavlars he fulls. 

Anyone who has read Lipjunsveree existence?" After Stalin’s death, they do return 

will recognize his stamp on this novel. f«.„{-u .nH leiamip to their Caucasian homeland still as 

Its outward theme IS the deportatiot^^^^^ T"intf„S«s thm Wenliriable nation. Yet then, 

a fictitious Caucasian mountain experience. Lipkin believes mat wnai • t ii is susnested thev face 
«o?'e,\he Tavlars. at theend of the r^mealer d““erl from thdr 

Scond World War, and ihclT eventual a nation is the collective ^ absorption into a niulti-nalionQl Sov- 

return and rehabilitation after Staling iel culture. Lipkin is most enlighl- 

death.Theirfaieiscontrastedwiththat animist gods of the tribes, but he ^ i . j 

of the Gushans, valley-dwellers of the single transcendent God who gives Ihe ^ ^ 

same region, who are' allowed to slay community a law. a culture and a 'Wramres are u 

at home. Tlie author’s commentary religion. "Whenwo^sgathermgether Jny 
Hiic pviprnsal theme im- cn rlncelv that no ha rennoass between 


ironically, it is suggested, they face 
even greater dangers from their 


...w 4 . I.. ai iiunic. Jiw nuiiiui a icmkiwii. h hvh . o 

Semyon Lipkin, IS supremely quMnM tl,ls external theme im- socToselythatnohaircnnpassbelween 

todo^is. For manyyearshehasbeen „^gasurably, moving effortlessly from them, that is a line of poetry. When 
well known to Soviet J?. ® the Great Flood to Khrushchev’s tines of poetry gather so closely 

Secret Speech of 1956 in order to together that no knife blade can 
Uzbeks, Kalniylcs and other casteni c^uiat nnlitire and culture, sanarate them, that is a sons. When 


Uzbeks, Kalmyks and other "eastern 
peoples of the Soviet Union, including 
the intrepid Caucasian mountain folk 
who in their turn resisted both the 
Tsars and Stalin. 

What was less well known until quite 
recently was that Lipkin is a fine poet |n 
his own ri^t. He is one of those who in 
the 1930s were prevented from 
publishing theirown work, and so gave 
their gifts to translation in order to 
survive as writers at all. Only in the. 
past few years has he been able once 


the Great Flood to Khrushchevs tines of poetry gather so closely 
Secret Speech of 1956 in order to together that no knife blade can 
illuminate Soviet politics amd culture, separate them, that is a song. Wlien 
Lipkin’s canvas is so huge that he refers people gather so closely together that 
to the nineteenth-century Russian they become a single body, and in that 
annexation of the Caucasus as booy lives God, then they are a nation, 
“yesterday". He scorns the fleeting, And when ^ple become a nation 
time-bound accounts provided by they acquire immortality." This mystic 
newspapers or even history books, view of the nation, in which religious 
“What do we know of past centuries? belief, morality and culture are 
What do we know of pest years? Text indissolubly linked, underlies the 
books mislead, newspaper mislead - whole novel, 
only myths tell the truth. Against . this background, Stalin' 

The deeper theme of Dekada is the appears as a kind of throwback, under 


He traces the process by which national 
myths and their bearers are annexed by 
a secular Soviet culture couched in the 
Russian language. Simple-minded 
mountain poets, bewildereo and sad in 


b<X lives God. then they are a nation ^ 


Realities of resistance 


Timothy Garton Ash 

March Nowakowski 
T he Canary and Other Talcs of 


for the banning of KPN. 

As Leszek Kolakowski observes in 
his preface, these are not, strictly 


months of the "slate of war". They 
should not therefore be compared 


the Warsaw taxi-driver's slang be 

E reserved (and explained), or should 
e speak like a London cabbie? In the 
event this translation too often falls 
between the two -losing the nuances of 
the Poli^ without achieving an 
authentic English colloquial tone. 
KPN becomes CPD.i “Congress of 


flattered, cajoled and offired generous 
contracts for camp-fire songs to be 
sung by collective farmers, and for 
synthetic odes on Lenin and Stalin. 
Their works are published in Moscow, 
and they themselves finish up as 
members of a new, super-national 
cultural establishment, travelling in 
chauffeur-driven cars and “sinuna of 
things they know not, singing with tneir 
eyes screwed up, so as not to see the 
sufferings of their people". The nature 
of the existing literary or oral tradition 
is distorted beyond recognition.' The 
long, loving evocations of manners and 
rituals, beloved of the eastern peoples, 
give way to a crude concern with action 
and results, since that is what appeals 


whereas in the second, under Khnai. 
ehev, the lavlars, now resurgent m 
also involved. ' 

One of the promoters o{ |W 
ilfkatly is Stanislav Bodorsky, irliofa 
many respects speaks for UsiSi, ' 
himself. I Ic is not the usual men^ 
ignonmt translator, and he 
podstrochnik. Fired by a genuine um 
to umierstand the Qushan pc^ £ 
uctiially learns their languagr'He 
needs to stay ulivc in a country 
will not publish his own poetry, hit hit 
devotion far exceeds the merei^Rbi 
survive in the literary world. Yet iutw 
is compelled to play the eame a 
prescribed by the writers’ U^, u 
that while he enriches, he sometiiM 
niso degrndcSj and he is quite aware of 
what he is doing. His experience! 
self-questioning form a msjoi cn> 
necling thread m the narrative. 

The novel ends with Atim, i 
promising young Taviar writer, and> 
protdgd of Bodorsky, wmdetliig ’ 
whether or not to paritcipBle is tbe 
dekada which is to mark tiu revivdd 
Taviar literature. He knows uoe&ily 
that he is a semi-Russian rather Ibiai 
Taviar writer. How could he lx 
anything else, after being brought upi 
a schoorwhere the Taviar languapwas , 
banned, so that it became a nrnt 
household dialect, while the lasguap,. 
of culture, politics and morality wu 
Russian? "Can one be a Tavlai i^ttr, 
knowing nothing of God orIs)Bin?'’ be, 
asks himself angulshediy. In the Md, 
he submits, recognizing, as Bodonkj 
has done, that ‘Hf you want tobe i 
writer, you must serve”, Tl» coly, 
allernative is to be a night waichraaux 
porter. Alim seems likely to firijih 
as a conscious accompllre lit w 
neutralization of his own culture. 


No dictatorship has ever worked 
properly, in Poland. . Nazi^ . or 
Communist, foreim or domestic, of 
the Left .or (he l^hl, l^he Poles have 
'sabotaged them allVTh^ preunt one is 
Nowakowski's 


suit^ to capture the fragmented, Improved. I cannot imamne a London 
paradoxical, messy reality of foJIsh life saying ‘Pf 

under martial law. But Nowakowski’s Jo come top again or The 

styleisperhapsexcessivelysketchyand twisierwas theretocheck uponme. 
staccato: .“wis of tanks.^ Barriers. NowakowskPs war sketches none 

the less give a rlcher.and more realistic 


ntuais, oeioveo oi me eastern peoples, . . ^ -r ,u. pjjt 

give way to a crude concern with action behfof th?^acad^e of multkaliooil 
and results, since that is what appeals ^ exorowiMei 

to the European Russian reader and ^roll^erhood i?SeKS™ ^ 
satisfies the literary burequerata. This of 

js the territory of the podsinchnik, the dw r ’ /■e-dlporiatffi Fu 

intermediary who provides a literal 

prose equivalent of the Tadzhik (etc) StalinswuM® 

‘ origirieiy so that a Russian poet 
knowing no Tadzhik can “translate” it 

into Russian verse. The result is the "y* ^ > 

situation described in a well-known anoiiier. • 

Soviet anecdote, in which a translator Altogether, this Is a UTgeoowug 
reads his own version to the author of lenath os in tberanse<n|» 


another. 


no ; exceptidn. .In Nowakowski's 
“Report, oh' the State . of. Waf’ (tte 


siqnaiio: l,uis ui tniiiks. uain«ii9. [NowaKowsKis wnr SKeicnes none rs i wn.1:. 

Crowds of soldiers. And of the others. ! tj,e less give a richer and more realistic [b® WJ®" KmI 

is a typical descriptive passage. Byen In .picture of Polish life under martial law SS 

the original this becomes tinng; than most of our own media could. „?!?’ ‘Sf i* 

. imii miict Urnr4 rn • >■. i,i,i . teoiblv excU ms 1 Can t wait to near 


Altogether, this Is a 
) much in length as in thera^5 


. UI6 ^ uiii^iuai iiiiB usuwiubp niiiiie, mQn ijiQji OI our own meiiia coma. 

particul.arly' when.- you must brace .They are an anUdote to the repetitious 
, yourself-eyery two pages for anothei* ' abstratioris-of terr/6/es i/mp/i^cofeHrr, 
. twist, point or' fi)oral; ' on all sides. And they leave one with a 


hy . twist, point or' fi)orai; ' on all sides. And they leave one with a 

- With such a text the translator is few unforgettable images.. In a bus a 
inevit&bly torn betVveen.the daims of small boy Tingets a tear in the plastic 
PS dceoracy a'nd immedincy: SHoiild KPN seat toyering. “Look”, he exclaims to 

10. I.- 1^ . Im'. I,le 'Mtk.tr T Ikalri .mltel' Itaiia 


him to go on, exclaiming “This Is 
terribly exciting: 1 can’t wait to hear 
what's going to happen next". 

. The dekada of the title refers to 
the teii-day festivals of "brotherly" 
literature sometimes -held in Russian 
cities. These are supposed to be key 
events in (he rapprochement of diverse 
cultures. TWo such dekady form the 
framework of this novel: the first, in 
Stalin’s time, figures only (ho Gushans, 


BSSiBKffisS 

arc a little overshadowed 7 g; 


arc a iiuic 

background. 'YetUpklnh^^JJ^ 
the humorous and reveaNj^J^. i 

and a capacity to lighten 

and there. One hopes the 
soon find an English lr«fl y . 
impressive aefc^ 
summary of the life s 
who.se poetry, ‘o®* : 

perhaps become better known-.;. , 


LAjoqthlH: ' 

iWy{)&ng »ldterdrb]^^ w 


ImSiS^'l^fd . ■' almost • piyntplmi 'certainiyi. . g i WbobuUt now 

' Parnassian .seidtlty and' cla^ity We- iStopednewve 

ihttti ' rthviAiikiv ' V * ''ii ':v ^pIca^o^likstrid 
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Capitalism on the periphery 
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Settler Capitalism: The Dynamics of 
Dependent Development in the 
Soiiliem Hemisphere 
2 J 0 |^ Oxford University Press. 



Paul Mosley 

tb( Settler Economies: Studies in the 
econoi^c history of Kenya and 
Southern Rhodesia 1900-1963 
2 %. Cambridge University Press. 
£U. 
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Wtiat were the characteristics of settler 
tcooomles? Why, and with what 
Iniitations, were they successful? In 
[adding these questions both Donald 
Denoon and Paul Mosley are writing 
comparative economic history, n 
ireacherous subject, qtl too often 
iflilded by ideology and schematic 
distortion, Denoon takes six countries 
-Argentina, Chile, Urugu^, South 
Airica, Australia and New Zealand - 
lad attempts to isolate common 
kitures ot their experience, with 
wticular reference to the period from 
to 1914. The journey is inevitably 
ootic and the narration breathless. 
Scnlers sweep Khoikhoi and San out of 
6e Cape grasslands , failing to dislodge 
Njuni, while, in the same paragraph, 
bats dragoon the agricultural 
Guarani, and the Araucanians are 
defuted after three centuries of 
tirfare. Readers must acquire a 



^erniamki hfts 
let's last three 
pogoda (SHU 


VrtwfauUtnowcidea of the .unfiincliiiig ^ 

iShapednewV^ls originals. The 

,Sb that newy labours; : ' always, hQWCver.rcfleCt^wtnw -^ 

Could turn them into valuable shards.. fniihrulness the tension , Hi 

A-bpmbLH-bombs.^ .iv free verse experiments 

OdQsi.dei;,ournemembrance , with p derv 

iSoihatfutureaKB ; . “T* Sons of TO 

■Mayhaveytlli^lcshards;4 moHcs. The vew^ W 

This refusal to .'despair illumines ^mnit all 

'nearly : all ' the poems. Suffering is gSv WX originals, 
accepted as the condition of life 


M^lng acquaintance withferm cattle, 
jtiMbeef, oficinas. Bakunist groups 
■Buenos Aires and mining editors of 
Dally Mail. A package tour 
fright, but tlie gulw has good 
(ttwnnali and is not unduly glib, -He 
WjBo discipline abstruseness With 
waly,a|ift denied to Mosley, whose 
STWtous investization of Itenya and 
wlwm Rhodesia makes no 
®*^ions to , visitors who are 
to struggle for 
^ «#tenmenl. 

[ PjWn’s verbal ' facility is 
f®^lar y valuable in the translation 
VSlff ■ useful Jargon.' Thus a 
dtowdeno/’ theorist^ tortuous 
JJJJngs about “dysfunctions of 
^lojying^ ^ is made tb yield 

alliance • of . : mining capital 
. JJi®J^dpWning ruling class, united 
population,, 
achieve dri 
. inlllennial feat: capital 
with minima! social or 
: That judgement 

for southern Africa 
zWwaofdiarnondsand.gold. 

Zealand,. There 
•«d *’^?^s.tq,bc rechilfed, 

'was quickly 






li’i of human Mings 

^®omlp •knej historical 

■^***®D' must 


not simply mining compounds 
surrounded by farms, (heir further 
development was nevertheless either 
directly connected to export staples, or 
took forms acceptable to the dominant 
export interests. The patterns of 
political and social change were similar 
m several respects, for all six countries. 
Newly aniculatc groups were either 
coerced, if they were irreconcilable, or 
absorbed into prodiajnusly expanding 
bureaucracies, which exerted a 
stabilizine influence. No matter how 
diverse me outcome, it was always 
compatible with British interest, 
despite the absence of direct imperial 
control. 

Historiography also played a 
significant role. Eurocentnc and 
optimistic, it interpreted American 
achievements as proof that there were 
no limits to the potentialities of a 
settler society: Bryce described 
Argentina as “the United Stales of the 
Southern Hemisphere”. Indeed the 
mode] could be improved: Iberian 
values would counteract philistinism; 
constitution-making forestall secession 
and civil war; “mateship” restrain 
plutocracy. Even the nightmare of 
non-European immigration could be- 
co'ntrolled by elective policies, Maoris 
and Araucanians becoming honorary 
Eun^ans. Soutli Africa's problems 
could be wished away by denying the 
humanity of blacks. Class was taooo, 
not only in the rulers’ vocabulary, but 
even to radicals, who imored Marx 
and espoused Henry George and 
Pember Reeves. Despite its vantage- 
point of economic success, this vision 

E roved to be a mirage because the 
inited States was both the first and the 
last settler society tb industrialize. The 
circle of international trade and 
specialization had been closed. Taking 
that image from S. B. Saul's seminal 
book, Denoon extends it to contrast 
with (he rash “linear optimism" of the 
settlers. The closing circle had 
allocated them a role of enrichment, 
but it also discouraged forthcr 
development. 

The . final chapter . of Seitler 
Capitalism examltieq five thebries with 
claims :to , Interpretative..' powqr. 
Environmental determinists and white 
apologists get short .shrift, the former 
as providing, at best, a useful context, 
Ihe latter in terms which are not 
entirely convincing: “European 

migration", Denoon argues, .''was 
more a consequence than o cause of 
rapid economic transformation”. Yet 
elsewhere he quotes a fascinating 
comparison between Uruguay and 
New Zealand Which concludes that 

so-called, natural limits to rural 
, development exist only in the mind. 
The real limits are In the skills and 
* IntelligOnce of the population .... 

Rural development is a function of 
. political will and leadership, and the 
, early divergence of the two 
.economies must be the responsibility 
Of Uruguayan politicians wlio failed 
, to govern the nation as a nation. .- 

' Denoon believes this to be 
”patronlzing’^ because it is written by a 
New Zeomnder, and misleading, 
‘because It dbes not . allow for. the 
dilemmas of ' the Uruguayan 
government. Others may welcome its 


modes of production”; but our 
perception of these regularities should 
be neither frozen into an arbitrary 
ranking order of “stages’’ nor 
dismissed as accidental. Despite 
drastic changes since 1914 the settler 
societies “have not escaped from their 
own histories, nor from their historical 
aspirations". 

Paul Mosley is equally sceptical 
about theoretical stereotypes but his 
main concern is to establish a “data 
base" and subject it to rigorous 
economic analysis. Current radical 
orthodoxy aigues that European 
enterorise in and Central Africa 
coulo survive only with the assistance 
of policies which protected their 
products and supplied them with cheap 
labour by reducing African 
productivity. The depres^on of wages 
to subsistence level practically 
eliminated opportunities for 
industrialization to be based upon 
home markets. After Mosley’s scrutiny 
much of this will require substantial 
modificatloQ. White farmers growing 
maize, coffee and tobacco are found to 
have been generally efficient, by 
comparable standards elsewhere. If 
the governments of Kenya and 
Southern Rhodesia were always under 
pressure to protect inefficient white 
larmers, conflict within the European 
population prevented consistent 


favouritism. Initially that conflict was 
between large concessionaires and 
small farmers, but later it was 
diversified. Instead of exerting 
relentless, unanimous pressure on 
the black peasant economy, white 
capitalists were frequently on opposite 
sides of the same market. Attempts to 
buy off the losers, usually at African 
expense, were resisted by the latter 
with increasing success. Even when 
policies succeeded in repressing 
African agriculture they aid not 
consistently lower its productivity. 
Indeed it sometimes increased, os 
during the late 1920s and earN 1930s, 
pushing up the supply price or African 
unskilled labour. - Wages were 
generally low, but this was not a serious 
deterrent to industrialization, largely 
because consumer goods could be sold 
in neighbouring, less developed 
countries. 

These conclusions are damaging to 
one set of shibboleths, but they are not 
intended to revive its predecessor: the 
belief that Africans lacked economic 
rationality and needed the remedial 
therapy of colonial trusteeship. Mosley 
insists that rationality can only be 
understood in a political context. 
White farmers were rational when tliey 
adopted labour intensive methods, as 
were Africans when they intensified 
agricultural production in response to 


scarcity of land. For the latter, rational 
economic behaviour was a game 
against nature and government, as 
demonstrated by their reluctance to 
adopt some of the technical 
innovations which were thnist upon 
them. Such “games” are common in 
Third World countries but they were 
exacerbated in settler economies by 
rivalry between African and European 


producersoffoodstuffs. (Mosley might 
nave added that we also play games, in 
our “black economy”.) On the general 


question of structure Mosley appears 
to be less willing than Denoon to 
recqgniK (he settler “mode" as a 
distinctive economic system, 
preferring to identify patterns of 
market intervention. He allows 
certain obvious characteristics vast 
land concessions, racial discrimination 
in the markets for land, labour and 
agricultural produce, and gross 
inequalities or income distribution - 
but refuses to generalize about 
economic structure and its evolution, 
save to acknowledge its ultimate 
transience. 

The differences between these two 
studies are less important than their 
undoubted claims upon a wide, if 
disparate, readership. Denoon’s book 
should appeal to educated laymen; 
Mosley’s will be indispensable to 
specialists. 


Reports from the melting pot 


Noel McLachlan 

John Cobley (Editor) 

Sydney Gove 1793-1795: The spread 
of Settlement 
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If Australians have hod lo put up with a Palmer, En^ish Unitarian and one of contempt by Grose ns a Methodist , 
good deal of boring chafr in tne pgst the foul- .“^co(tis|i Martyrs” trahs-:.. . Both had> been .warped 'by whai Max 
abbiit the* p^nal drtflneofth^irMdh^ • , W!* Hairisjftidbbad ; “tfie’. -Jrtrtilny .v flay 

they tire’ now reapii^ a ijcK eidquent eqrr^pindeiits. madness” bij^t; which (iilKK it 'occiirted 

from that no foriger mvidlqiis fact. It , Contraty to most reports r* he Wrote : in isolated oiilppsts ithroughbut .the 
meant that, the first colonists, being, home enthusiastiqally, soon* after get- Empire]deservesainpre'ge^ralname .• 
most of t|iem convicts, were endowed ' tingtoS;^nev-thesOil wascapital« (he - - perhaps ‘Tronlier neurosis’\'Perhaps 
vrith dossiers, or at' least informative climate delicjoiis, and .“I will take fltl it, as well as liquor, QCCountS.fQr, tne . ' 
register entries, denied to ordinary upon me to say, that it wii| soon be the' odd reVetatioh (hat Atkins had • 
dUzens - sources which are now a joy ®F Pl®n^» nod wante only virtue apparently been In (he coloriy nearly . 
to both demythologlzing. social .: ana liberty tobe another America”. A three yeni* before he learnt. that some 
historians and .descendants eagerly preposterous , forecast, given! the Australian snakes are "venomous".' 


ingredients were criminals and 
soldiers, strongly stewing not in water 
but spirits, and that, since neither 
British crime nor British justice was 
wholly the preserve of one class, more 
than a few of the inhabitants wrote - or 
painted - like angels. 

Thomas Watling’s exquisite view of 
Sydney Cove on the dustjacket is the 
sole exhibit of the visual tnlieritance, 
and the Reverend Thomas Fyshe 
Palmer, English Unitarian and one of 
the foiii- “Scottish Martyrs” ; trails'. 


Corps pretensions which culminated in 
their overthrow of Bligh in 1808. 

The devastating effect of paying 
convicts and emancipist farmers with 
spirits was testified to by the effete and 
ifl-equinped deputy judge advocate, 
Richard Atkins (whose upper-class 
sensibilities had hot been totally 
obliterated hy alcohol), ond the 
Reverend Richard Johnson, the 
Chaplain, who was treated with 
contempt by Grose .ns ,a Methodist. 


most of t|iem convicts, were endowed 
vrith dossiers, or at' least informative 
register entries, denied to ordinary 
citizens - sources which are now a joy 
to both demythologlzing. social 
historians and descendants eagerly 


Empire] deservesamore'generalnairie • 
- perhaps “frontier neurosis’\'Perhaps 
it, as well as llqiior, uccoiintSsfor, tne . 
odd reVetatioh (hat Atkins had ■ 


manning the latest Australian gold contiriued failure ofthe expensive little 
rush, genealogical mining. ' . 'penitentlnry even to feed, itself, but 

p..fh«Hc..an Palmer h®d been agreqably^urari^ 


to keep excellent journals, an orwnicn 
haVe been publlsHed or republished 
over the past twenty or so years^ os has 
the offidal Voyage 0 / Governor Phillip 
lo 0oM/iy .Dtiy (1789) and David 
Collins's Accoimr of the 
Colony hi New Sonin. Wales (1798, 
1802). As agovenihient enterprise, tlie 


tiU Phllilp s successor arrivedT Wh6( is 
more, to a niUural hlstorlani Australia 
iivtf paradise: 


•inree yenrsberore he learnt.that some 
Australian snakes are “venomous".' 

The fascination to be. found in this 
volume derives in part from the light 
thrown on evergreen luues as various 
jis^lhe real reasons for cpIohi^uiHon.- 
(witness the turn!. M^ris token'; to 
No'rfolk’'l$lnnd. in April, 1793 to tehoh 
the settlers flax" cultivation).- . the 
trealment-of the Aborigines (reprisal 
raids and (he return ofBennelong from 


planting or New South .Wales- was, 
ferthermore, copiously documented in - 
the Whitehall tradition, much of it 


TO°umes^®^Wiori«/ ‘ Rwprto’' ojf' *** -mys'ieify ,he failed ^ 

■ivVfe,fori4 heB,.tqceiltJy IqiWch^jits Banks, 1^, who: toAsia: heboaidedlKlrtdisDensiible ' 

aiM It M painting storeship oh July 9. 17M, foSr.iDhlna. ' 

progfartihie ' ,of ' briihaty.i. screes.. -is- ir^Kle^lyTalse depictions of Botany requisitioning an escaped convict he- ' 
promised , found in his cabin as servant - 

bicentenary history in 1988. But . .thercAIWUts (at any cost to the public) information actuallv available in 


Ton philosophical mind itJsa land of,;.. London, where Phillip, had presented 
wonaeranddelight: tohimitisanewi hirq tb George III. now ajiing English 
creation: the beasts, the - fish/ the . upper-class manne^), and the status of 
birds; the reptiles,, the pltmcs, tiie convic( ^men (allotted like rations to 
trees, the flowers, are all new - ao -soltjliers embarking for Norfolk Islqnd, 
beautiful and grot^ue, ^that, nO/.'-but one being; conditiOnalJy pardoned 
naturalist would -beneye the most ' tb marry a superintendent); lliere is; 
faithful -drawing;' and it-^.requfres ‘-glso the occa^tmaL unexpected tufiir - 
uncommon skill tbcl^ them: ' jup: . if \Nilro{ai' Tolstoy r.lobks at'bdge' 

n' „ ■iii'-' i L' ■■■■" 156\ be vdll . fiHd "the ' ari^er to^'tfie 





D^.a5Sp.M[*[,h6dB'{' and; my'' 
the"! '..tf^ . 





successes Of;ri: 
alcohol . :supf 
indepeodepoe 



intensive 

® TO? ‘H»nte:tt of a rapidly • 




fejllbu^ . .I^tbw.a .omie hi^hfe . 
.esteem^ niodeli These are dismfssed-- 
even when they bschew'haivqly precise 
predictions, because *^they disregard 
the international context of economic 
chUi^, qnd the pblitical , context of the 
developing .'-sodety”. Depeiidency 

.'theory niignt exn^ a . better, jnrtlnjp 
dhee its; 'familiar expoHHon is' 
Prank’s study of Chile and Brasil, but it 
la< vuliferaDie even- on that' chosen, 
-wicket British liiflueoce was neither ; 
dominant , ih trade arid liivestnient , nor . 
coefoiiie. (Naval Intelligence reported, 
ieighty: years ago,, that tbe; relevant 
' squadron ' Was • lafprlor , td , :b,oth:, 
Arkehtinian'-ond Brazilian fforces.) 
Since. -.the,; whjVctura indices of 
; dependeh'cy.sug^t 'that New Zealand 


bicentenary 
already', as 
materiBlisn 
when . Dr J 
MacqtiSrie-l 
Mit^elllll; 
Cbve-tmi 


,thereStmud (auny cost fo t^he public) Information actually available 


djary, which vividly evokeOHei first.; Near 

year of Europe in Australia, The latest, . j^gbert 
volumej. the fturtb, -te all thc'sanw.^B^ 
welcome, even- if, faced. ..with Jets., 
material, • the editor '.now. 1 confines 
himself to; monthly summaries ; qf .jjgdgp j 
eve'nts f with long: quQtahons,;,(and 


' ' Finally, there is the serendipitous! 
pleasure of coming ' across . early 
^hltiSfvS." . ;enunclutipns;bf.howTap)iUar themes: 
CrtriiiS? . ,th^6beauty of thfc|harbo.ur (comqierited 
bOelety. . . . . «« hv.Sbanlsh Wsfton ih'''March.l7nti. 


" jn®.;y"P»®w.-,^Vv V :-r dn b/spaiilsh vlsitoiA m March'jTW)., 
er the mark thap ’Palmer .was . ’.the ttm&'JBgin.Eufobeah hhvvs:(Eqsigiii 
Muny.,' fourth ..om^ .: McKellar learning tfra(.Englnna was at • 





al^mu^d^d^ 

weight to ,*?riibdes‘or ^ductl.on’! , .and 
it is (his aborbach which.,D.enoon finds 


,6raigrafits.'find it Will bedisdnclfvodd . espeqialiy m Juried .:Spln.ts; and I'riflUile Worth.’’ At lcast»T88 yeare 6n; . 
bvtfietlmeihefinaldesriaaHonbfw Phin.ips.:; e*traorri,inafy both ^deforerice; and Urc ■ 

Viheyeat'the5yd«<y G«ef«beiWi8;.ii^athat.the(x)roy.]gqtH^ .. fa<)ing fiist, .and the • burgeoning qf 

reached. Blit these' pagCs.won<|ii^Ml(y^’.a^ t|ie fonyic^. It i^n t/ancuul fosee m ' ^ 
lllamlnat; .other 


dvtiamlC' and ’ • regulanUei? .' wth. 
consistent ^ays of'“irifiuencmg otlier 


! 


i. 

• .* 
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Australian hlstdriog 


phy . over . the 
Qbiey’i books 


ba8t:’theferitfiatit'reallyWa8'a^nr4tfe;!Una^ bf Australian mcluded. hasicontributed'muchtothe 

meltjng-pbt in 'which the . mam .^aplislism--' origins of the . advent of cultural maturity 
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irfsB:' TLS Otfr^BE R V 'l9B3 AUSTRALIAN HfSTORY 

Arrival of the Aborigines 


B. A. L. Cranstone 


Josephine Flood 
A rchaeology of Hw Dreamtime 

100 - fiiQ^ have been turned miside-down mtfie glacial period, about 20,000 years ago, 

past few decades. Core samples takM jnan had colonized almost all the 

uuuzitmH^ George show that 120,000 habitable parts of Australia, including 

.. u I • - years ago there was a sudden and Nullarbor Plain, at the lime ot 
To say that Australian archaeology IS a jj^ajsjv^ncrease In charcoal nnd In the. maximum cold and aridity. In 
post-war development would b^just poUenoffire-tolerantspecies. Asthere Tasmania a cave site at 400 metres, 
to pioneers such u Norman lindaie ggems to be no other reason for such an then above the tree-line and only three 
and F. D. McCarthy, but m the increase in the frequency of fires, ^ from glacial gravels, was occupied 

since 1945 an enortnous increase m ipe humanagencylssuggesled.Ifthisisso, q{ intermittently. The most 

amount of excavation in Australia, present in Australia during southerly Ice Age site so far identified 

combined with the development ot |j,eiast interglacial, but there is so far anywhere in the world, at Fraser Cave 
scientific dating methods, nave no corroborative evidence. Fire asan ontheFranklinRiver.wasoccupledby 


marsupials and the reasons for the 
absence of agriculture in Australia. 

A summary of the picture as it 
appears at present, based on 
established fact or on the best evidence 
so far available, will show how ideas 
have been turned ^side-down in the 
past few decades. Core samples tak^ 
at Lake ^orge show that 120,000 


The first arrivals seem to , have 
been Homo sapiens of two distinct 
physical types, robustus and gracilis, 
which interbred to form the present 
Aborigines. The two types were stjll 
distinct long after their arrival in 
Australia. Before the end of the last 
glacial period, about 20,000 years ago, 
man had colonized almost all the 


amount of excavation in Australaria, 
combined with the development of 
scientific dating methods, have 
brought about a revolution in ourideas 
of man's antiquity in that continent, 
which in the Pleistocene included New 
Guinea. Josephine Flood's atm is to 


provide a summary of the present state 
of knowledge and trends of (bought, 
which is very timely because the last 


f iractised regular controlled burning 
or a Dumber of reasons, mainly to 
drive game, to improve browsing, or to 
encouraee food olants for human 


emphasize her point. In Arnhem Land 
stone axe-bladcs were being hufted and 
finished by grinding 23,(X)0 yenrs ugo, 
iniilennia bcTore the grindine technique 
appeared in the West. The earliest 
cremation and the earliest artificially- 
deformed skull known are Australian. 
The use of ochre in burials, the 
grinding of grass seeds to make a soi l of 
meal, and tlie beginnings of cave art, 
arc roughly contemporary in Australia 
with the earliest occurrences elsewhere 
in the world. The Aborigines hove 
developed highly specialized 
techniques for using local resources; 
and without harming it they exploited 
their environment in such a wiw as to 
rive them a more balanced (and 
reliable) diet than that of many 
Western Europeans. The notion of a 
static and moribund society can be 


general surveys were published in 
1975. In her preface she says that her ‘ 
book is intended for the general ' 
reader, for Australian Aborigines 
interested in their own heritage, and j 
for students, and with this readership * 
in mind she has written simply and 
clearly, avoiding or explaining 
technical terms and providing charts 
and a glossary; but specialists in the ^ 
archaemogy and ethnolon of other ^ 
parts of the world will nnd this a . 
valuable book for quick reference and . 
will welcome its clear wide general | 
view of the present state of knowledge, g 
The book is divided into parts t 
dealing with the origins of the i 
Austrriians and. their physical \ 
composition; man's dispersal in ( 
Australia during the Pleistocene (the s 
last Ice Age); the rise in sea level with i 
the meltmg of the ice and its j 
consequences for the ' inhabitants; I 
developments in their culture, during I 
this period; and the more recent 
histora of tlie Aborigines up to the i 

evidence provided by them and by 
.discussion of problems or topics, such 
as the extinction of the giant 


human agency Issuggesud. Ifthisisso, q{ intermittently. The most and without harming it they expioitcu 

man was present in Australia during ^utherW Ice Age site so far identified their environment in such a wm as to 
the last interglacial, but there is so far anywhere in the world, at Fraser ^ve give them a more balanced (and 
no corroborative evidence. Fire as an ontheFranklinRiver.wasoccupiedby reliable) diet than that ot many 
agent of change is a recurrent theme, people who hunted wallaby in the Western Europeans. The notion of a 
Tne Aborigines of recent times tunoratike grasslands, and who (apart static and moribund society can be 
practised regular controlled burning the difference in game animals) dismissed; but in justice it should be 

for a Dumber of reasons, mainly to |ed a similar life, with similar tools and remembered that all this was achieved 
drivegame,toimprovebrowsing,orto cooking methods, to that of the without the benefit of fertilizing ideas 
encourage food plants for human contemporary occupants of the from other cultures; they were, to a 
consumption. This prevented the Dordogne caves. large degree, isolated, 

accumulation of litter and the The Dost-eladal rise in sea-level, the The chapters in which individual 
dMStrous and auriTorsSfsfs, was a cataclysm which problems are treated are of equal 

which are now so frequent, and . “„,gn^bered in Aboriginal interest. For example, was the 

*of myth. Not only did it senate extinction of the giant marsupials 
proride the best Tasmania and New Guinea; it reduced which exUted when man reached 

AusU:.Jia!tselfby.na«a«,A^^^ 


their disappearance is noi cloje m 

they certainly co-existed with inufoj, 

lime; but it seems likely tha nm ^ 
mainly responsible, probably ag(w 
hunting but rather by chao^^ 
environment, with fire as ibe ti^ 
agency. And what are theexpluitua 
for the poverty of Tasmoniao mitefii 
eiiltiiroY Before its isolatioa tua 
items missing from the latetTaaii^ 
list were known on the roMuA, 
including barbed spears, booffienn, 
and the practice of naftingaiidgni4 
tools. For the earlier Tasma^n^, 
probably caught in rill nets, foraeda 
Important part of Hie diet; but kin, 
scaled fish were never eaiea, WM 
Perhaps because in the veiy ^ 

Cn4Sii UmL 


encourage food plants for humaTi 
consumption. This prevented the 
accumulation of litter and the 
disastrous and uncontrollable fires 


Australia was, when Europeans 
arrived, a man-made landscape. 


extinction of the giant marsupials 
which exUted when man reached 
Australia due to man's hunting 


Whether or not man was present 
during the last interglacial, he was 
certainly in Australia during the last 

. . ■ r__ _.j ^ 1 .1/1 nnn 


WriBlIliV lU nusuana uuiuik imw luv -7 _ P V. .j , ' l 1 . 1 

Blacial period, not less than 40,000. lifetime of an individuri a whole tnbal 

wars ago. The first arrivals seem to alrea could have been lost. 

nave had an economy based on marine Anthropologists have long been 


n.UsUHlia lucii uy auaica sniuiToiwu, « “ 

that of Western Australia. In certain! activities or to a climatic change? The 
gently-shelvhig coastri areas the sea co-ordination of climatic change with 
wula have advanced five km in ayear, 
or 100 km in a generation; so within the 


foods were requl^, and iheseiu 
more easily obtained from Kik oj 
sea-birds, which could be c»^ 
without entering the water, 

Tlie concentration, unlll relalinli 
recent times, of Old Woiu 
archaeolorical research cn .Evta 
the Near East, Western Alia ui 
Africa has ^ven a distorted iiQprtski 
of the history of the human nc^a 
least to the general reader. 
ateorbing book will do soraeiblfiito 
encourage a more balanced mU 
view. 


resources, which resulted in their sites 
being mainly coastal and in the lower 
river valleys. As a result, most have 
been covered by rising sea-levels and 
evidence about them is someiriiat 
scanty. A likely time for the first 
immigration seems to be about 53,000 

{ 'ears ago, when the sea-level was at its 
Dwest. Even at this time they woiiid 
have had to cross 50 km of open sea. 
They were thus the first to break out 


Anthropologists have long been 
aware of the dangers of resarding 
Australian culture as a sort of stone-, 
age fossil, a society which is an almost 
unchanged survival of the Paleolithic. 
Dr Rood not only emphasizes^ the 
achievements of the Aborirines' 
ancestors in reaching the uninhAited 
cqntinent, in adapting to totally 
different conditions, and in surviving 


With the AIF 

war history. As a waf correaoriti 

Erik Hi. Mflnnv 


different 
and pros 
have de 


from the Asia-Afri^-Europe land until very recent times; 
nuK (appa^tiy .before maq entered. , that th^ cultures have 


repeated accidental crossing by 
castaways - with their wives - seem 
unlikely. 


piosperingin environments which 
B deteatM Western technology: 
1 very recent times; she also shows 
i.theiT cultures have not been static 


nave seen many dianges and advancei. 
Perhaps listing a few achievements of 
the first Australians ~ though it may be 
a superfidal way of doing so - will 


' Branded or auetlbnef (though- this jrtnsformation of a penal selUemc^ 
Jr • ' 'Sody does not dbat the pat- Into a aolf-gpvernlng colony, but In Its 

t»r«s<i£3l iem'^ of land ’'Setftemeht) and the? .;dBpjcUonpTthejeacUoivxofte^^^^ 

; ; ■ •'.. .? .^tnibHo.jekchequet.;-did ifot- find if ,?^st)rnh»i qqviipnment^ 

-funds which tho ^ °L!!i® 

‘:‘^v'VvTa8ifiahih'. :-y^ colonial tidofihers nild'^^O. W^ 


; Col^ Newtuir# 

.liLOY)^ R obson • : 

' ,A History of Tasiiuviia: Volumei; 
;'Vat) DlCmeh's' Lind fro.m the. . 

. Earliest Tl^es.fo. 18$^ . 


set f ;bf changes * arisin 
frbni' metropolitan tmll 
' drciimstance, toqchini 


rising as much to 'paroxysms Of British patriodsm at 
pol^ os local the outbreak of the Cnmeati war, 
;qing .' on ^ the however much it argued with colonial 


alienation of public lands; the hiring govemon. 

nf ^nrict laHnur and MttlAr red. . the conflict llO Is 

2«.nint?nn Bv thA e?rlS' iMfla. The merit of this book, howevef, IS describing; in retrospect, there hovers 
SS? oniw%st ^ 1“ erolanation for the overbotfastrangeairo/iniiocencc.ll 

nrnniad hr Aiutflone^ fthnueh- this trSnsfonhation Of B penal settleiTieht was a quality that Bean never lost, 
Kndy does not dbat the iuit- . thfoaseif-goverolngcolony, butihits. althouw In some four years of war as 

i. r I... 'it;-. Hanlpllnn /if thn T»iif<lirtna /\f uiiltlAra In tka nlffininl nmea mrrnsnnnrinnf Uflth 


leiccheqiier - did libt find if ,n -:st|rai>gei eiivironment and of their 

i Tlilso- the -funds which the 

I rOfofihere ni^d'E;.0. Woke,- 

iBiiribd ' to: allocateMo- assisted 

ation. =The colony : tin into .they yrilfjiJlys^flMd the 

doiiji thd local gentry.tbegail to :• -yho :W^ . dn .sight m “ttlpd 

;fbr att end 

idoUkelv Htedteharit-srovetnors, .'tp?.'*'! .9Murtu]ateQ -Werith 


Erik de Mauny 

Kevin Fewstbr (Editor) 

Gallipoli Correspondent: The 
frontline diary of C. E, W. Bean 
217pp. Allen and Unvirin. £12.50.' 

Q mei 213 8 

Dudley McCarthy 

: GalHpiiU to the SonimM Thp story of 
C. E. W. Bean 

400pp. Leo Cooper/Secker and 
Warburg. £15. 

0436 274 655 

"A Uttle;furtlier on I found the Light 
. Horse playing cricket on Shell Green 
(MaJ. 6nsiow batting) while the sheljs 

were flying far overhead " This 

brief notatioiK which comes towards 
the end of Charles Bean's Gallipoli 
diary, seems to typify both the man 
who wrote it and tho conflict ho Is 
describing; in rctros|icct, there hovers 
over both a strange air of innocence. It 
was a quality that Bean never lost, 
althou^ In some four years of war as 
the ofncinl press correspondent. with 
tlie Australian Imperial Foroei first at 
OalliDoH and later on the Western 


troops into action under 
as a future historian, he cooitm 
returned to the scenes of eala 
engagements, reriewing ibe 
ord^ of battle, lnterrogaliD| w 
survivors, photographing 
sketching the terrain, until mw* 
significant detail had escaped blii^ 
reporter, his style wo 
unadorned, gravely 
sometimes accused of being co^ 
and too clinical. CertaWv. o|hw « 

Peter Schuler of the Melboufn«4i< 

Sat— 

But none could match “> ** 
industry or volume pi o«tpa‘- , 

GaNlpoli CorrespmfMj'^* 
admirably chosen seleclj^.^® 
diaries, which shows 


("By love, ineso nnv« , 
Mug lot 

marked addiction to the 


linn Imperial Force; fiKt at ^te In 

,nd later on the Western 
jrpbably saw more at close J/I'r •*“?!' 

, terrlbleslaughter and tragic “ 'X fflaB S 

waste than any other independent vfi®J_sn "bosses and 
observer. From theoutset, however, as ^icfona ww , ^ ^ ^ 

• he accompanied the first landing on "S hick sriwiS 

QdlfipoUmAprill915, ho set himself pa« 

nsiiminD tflck- to fellow as bodies - and thojc w ^ 


it-ftovembrs. accumuiaieu wewra Liaippou m April ivia, ne set nimseii r-jr • pf 

,ln. ttifi arddtecfure .and educatibbal oneTaU-consuming task: to follow as 5o« 

or dismuS^ ' 'MtitntibnfWcl) iharacferM>^^^ in rSSsTbso6l*kf'^ 

the . difficult . with ;.iti( . battle 6f his: fpllow-Ausfrw^^ because the faces B 


•..!The mrin'tKeid'es.ake the exploitation racked iwlthbl 
i lahdfjind.^,ic6hvM;f 'labour-' ’byi''- 




A' 



Hipoll to the 
V lays stress ot >. 
?hatunderlayCggi^ 
leni. The 







• mngidg.’frpm..t((!i 
andljraf^elii tp 
otiriit^/‘'TJieibhiC 



■ odipi%ati^5;:.^ 






ular ofi fiip ^ LWiththeDutbrri^ :wer® 

■te yo;pnrtr.,;\^tl^^^ appointment' js- it 

Send'lwar.history, ffiL ..Mihftli 

the , ' AustraUaa 

fiewa^alip,.exj^fb3;fo^^ • pahberra^^^ 

W -.attrition in A?. ^ i : w ■ 
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Viewpoint: Culture and Australian Culture 


Br the waters of Babylon 
1 heard a Public Works official say: 

•A culture that is truly Babylonian 
Hu been ordered for delivery today.' 

By the waters of Babylon 
litn came a noise of subsidies in motion, 
To • bald or mangy surface we apply 
Oiff (overeign art-provoking lotion.' 

Bythe waienof Babylon 

They laid that art was for the people, 

But they meant that an should sweeten to 
the people's mouth 

The droppings from the porch of 
government, 

- James McAu/ey 

TIm state of culture in Australia, as 
McAuJey's poem reminds us, is neither 
Id^tJcal mth, nor simply parasitic 
opoQ, the "health" and ‘vigour", the 
rifconscious development, of a 
ipe^cally Australian culture. Culture 
Ksis on the motto that nothing human 
is atien to me; it thrives on admiration 
for, aod emulation of, the best that has 
been thought and said, felt and done, 
anywhere. It finds that in Israel and in 
Bioylon.' Culture has room for both 
Anel and Caliban, and knows that 
banian beings are both and neither. 

Those of us who grew up in the 
culturally vigorous, intellectually 
serious and educationally meritocratic 
dimate of the period, of post-war 
reconstruction after the Second World 
War found it impossible to talk about 
calture without reference to Matthew. 
Arnold. He was indeed the carrier and 
tepresentarive of a “great tradition", 
wnkh Lionel Trilting, in his work.on 
Arnold, described as numanism, as the 
belief that it is an advantage to live in a 
complex and highly developed society, 
pd (hat it is in such a society that man 
nlfils Ills nature and reaches his proper 
silture. Intellirence, amenity and 
tolerance, coupled with civic courage, 
w the i^rsonal virtues Which such 
uiiDsnists admire; justice and con- 
bmiily, with all the tensions between 
are the social virtues. Hence, as 
T^ing puts it, the humanistic belief, 
^ oelusive, that society can change 


8ge and then to England) and Gordon 
Childe. 

The elevation of those “other" 
societies — England, Rome and Greece 
- was at its best, in the genuinely 
edurational context, cultural and not 
ethnic, neither racial nor rerional. A 
Russian-speaking Jew from Germany 
like myself could easily be assimilated 
into this culture and find admiration 
for it, precisely because It transcended 
the concept of being nationally or 
regionally or racially English or 
Australian. It was harder, if not 
impossible, for such a person to 
become an Australian - something that 
was not then learnt from books or in 


Eugene Kamenka 

and mean and resentful prejudice; we 
have in turn learnt a certain circum- 
spection in expressing our views on 
Australia and Australians lest this be 
seen as meeting prejudice with 
prejudice, though we know that we 
have nothing to say about Australia 
that established Australians have not 
said themselves. Similarly, what strikes 

i%ion%r 


many migrants as a certain public style 
of meapTSpiritedness, superficiaHty 
and suspicion, dislike of difference and 
especially of “tall poppies” who see 


themselves as superior to others, is 
exercised in relation to other 
Australians as much as towards 
foreigners. 




I • fflw 




Such humanism today is often 
TOW as complacent; it is nothing of 
« as' 'Killing reminds 

his art to battle and tested it 
jwng squabbles, even while he felt 
do not encourage 
He insisted that poetry, like 
rarah^ In general, was a criticism of 
«. t^t It gave us a powerful 'and 
■jjjwiate sense of what life lacked 
Wof what It could be. Culture for him 
^vstreainof fresh and free bought 
*|wn our stock notions. arid habits . 

education and culture 
«'5“ 


Aif ‘iSi ^ traditions and our 




' Vi 


Nlneteetilh-century goldminers in Victoria, Australia, reproduced jroin 
^goJfreyJJ^ndley^id^lchyvill^pM^ 
rnpm (I32pp:£islpa562T^^ , , . 


cities. For the concern with building 
an Australian culture, as opposed to 
the concern with building culture 
in Australia, rejected this view of cul- 
ture as universal, international, 
cosmopolitan, humanist. It:held tliat 
imagination, sensitivity, and above 
all creativity, are bound by race and 


paintings and admiration for other ^ ^ 

cultures. This : View elevates the iion, its tendency to obey laws am} to 
landscape and depresses the human be considerate In public b^hayioiir, 
blind. If Insists, ht Its mori extreme, as well as for Australian self-reliance, 
that each nation, each so-called willingness to get one's hands dirty 
"culture*'i has its bwn truth, to be and to take people on thrir merits. 
Judged in 'iis own . terms and nbt There Is recognition of the virtues of a 
measured ogainst'others. It thiia tends, basic social egalitarianisih that creates 


Like most human choracterlstics 
which are historically and socially 
produced and ; coomtloned,.. these 
aspects of Australian public life are 
explicable,' but they do strike the 
migrant nevertheless. Most migrants to 
this country, though they have, not 
regretted coming here, have acquired 
no great cultural admiration for 
Australia*. .There is admiration for its 

a ulct orderliness, democratic institu-' 
ons. comnarative lack of comip- 


tlons, comparative lack of corrup- 
tion, its tendency to obey laws ant} to 
be considerate In public b^hayioiir. 


muKo more wiaeiy 
the 1940s among 
gcd^ and students In. Australian 
«hool8 than. It Is , now. That 
was accepted more 
the abler than the 
had descended 
school. We were not 
*hat Australians 
5S. Of -'Yomen in exile or 

St Af ®f®®®'*"'a'frequent cbrica- 

J^'^t-rather on the notion 
Australia 

t three -of wSlch 

•^■we'^5LrfP|®hi.lvplaces within 


especially evident among journalists, 
politicians and the cruder sections of 
the media generally. In their public 
role as Australians, such people will 
often mask stupidity with aggression, 
lack of wit with offensiveness, 
ignorance with parochialism - as do the 
uncultured all over the world. There is 
something here to remind us of Lionel 
Trilling's comments on violence: if 
selfconsciously Australian working- 
class “culture" has, at its best, 
specialized in “taking the mickey" out 
of the pretentious and the snobbish, it 
has also, like the longuage of the 
socialist left and of revolt on behalf of 
the proletariat or of other deprived 
sections of the community generally, 
been full of aggression and violence, of 
the language of “smashing the enemy”, 
letting loose the bulls in tM china shop. 

Australia is a young country, a 
migration country, vnlh a small 
population scattered over an enormous 
continent. It is not surprising that 
institutions and traditions are weak 
and state-dependent, that cultural as 
well as social egalitarianism is strong 
and that intellectual circles are not 
large enough in absolute terms to keep 
alive many serious journals ana 
newspapers, to develop as cohesive 
and sell-contained social groups, or to 
form, as Phillips puts it, an insulating 
crust between Uiemselves and the 
uncultured who form majorities in all 
societies. This said, it should be added 
(hat there is no evidence that 
Australians are, in principle, bounded 
by race and place, fated to produce 
only a local and never a universal 
culture. Those Australian institutions 
that have been firmly wedded to the 
wider culture - universities and the law 
are the most significant among them - 
have been far more impressive in this 
country than anyone could reasonably 
have expected and they have been 
impressive for precisely that reason. 
Universities and law, indeed, are on 
integral and important part of culture 
and nil their values mlfilaie against a 
concept of the Awtrallan university or 
; laW^'M \ 'A ' > 

''*lri.‘unjWi^ties', as id litdra(ure,i it fa 
' those who are least cultured who seek 
protectibn against bbfrig made to' feel 
inadequate. Those who are most 
strident in the demand that law, or 
government, or. culture generally be 
Australianlz^ are those, who are 
uncomfortable with the recognition of 
co.riiplexity. Tliey ate geneioJly not 
^moting Australia, but themselves. 
They seek comfort and security by 
espousing a levelling ideology that is 
neither peculiar fo. this. country nor. 
pervasive within it, or by seeking (o- 
avoid the comparisons thht the.' 
■cultured must, majee, uncomfortable 


and conducive to the production of 
great work. But they do not guarantee 
lit. In practice^ indeed, because so 
■many ot those immersed in this activ- 
■ity, especially the young, sec it as a 
substitute for a universal culture, it can 
iand does pedestrianize thinking in 
.Australia. One need on^ compare 
what is written in these fields today 
with A. D.. Hope or James McAuley 
•<m Australia. Or consider the percep- 
tiveness and wider culture displayed in 
George Nadel’s study of ideas, men 
and institutions in mid-nineteenth- 
.‘oentury eastern Austria, Australia’s 
Colpntal Culture. 

Much more difiicult, and of greater 
centrality for a theory of culture in 
general, IS the question of the relation 
of national, or for that matter class, 
idiom or style to great ^tural 
achievement. The recognition of the 
problem presupposes a rejection of the 
.vulgar Marxist claim that there is no 
universal culture, only national or class 
cultures, to be praised for croressing 
the attitudes and life-styles of nations 
or clas.scs. At its best, this claim simply 
elevates the intellectual interest of 
doing cultural anthropology - a 
Mnuine interest - against humanism, 
the trans-national, trans-class stan- 
dards and perceptions of culture as 
a specific social movement and interest 
that comes into conflict, in any society, 
with other social movements and 
Interests, including those of the ruling 
class and of the r^ellious classes. At 
its worst, this claim seeks to reduce all 
culture to arbiiraiy, non-culturally 
conditioned life-sty(es, emphasizing, 
of course, the way in whicn cultural 
traditions can be tolerant, politically 
or Ideologicolly motivated, narrow- 
minded or bund, associated with 
snobbery, claims to privilege, and class 
and national intolerance. Eut culture 
ns culture will constantly threaten 
these narrow-minded accretions. Tlie 
main problem of those who want to see 
culture as relative Is simple: Karl Marx 
read Honker, Aeschylus, Dante and 
Shakespeare jii . preiforence» even-..to 
Berzu?firbreforence fo'Zb^ 


Its great achievements 


local in understanding than to a career based on their parents' 
ctilturhl and political dlites. it tends . social position . There is not much re- 
also towards the elevation of litera- spect, among migrants as .among 
ture in whlcji local interest,, tlie more sophistTcated Australians, for 
superficialities of life and manners,- . Australia's food. Us ronVersatipri, its 
replace universal Insights. It now attitudes to educatipn add life, its 
-Welcomes the AUatralian.aceent, even . "culture". This is more sharply marked 
the ocker style - the Joy of Caliban at among migrant groups from middle- 
seeing his face in a glass? while dass bacl^unA and bom coiiptriea 
Bvolmng iudgmeni on what Is said, in which see themselves as haying made 


that acrent mid Style or.in tfoy other, meat contribhtlons to world qyil(za^ 
And where my deration saw culture, tion than among working-class . and 
i critidsm and artistic creativity as culturally provincial migrants, but it. 
oromoling and' promoted by self- also extends tp the latter. Even today. 
Imposed exile, the narionallsf seeks to the most common terns you -hear 
integrate culture, to put artists, in the applied to Australians m generw will 

.moat literal sen»,:in a unlfonn. .: , 

' speaker Is being ieB8„careniI, '.crude 

. , ‘ ^ and ♦‘defenrive'L You wifijiear It not 


there IS no .special evidence that, our 
cultural crust is proportionately, 
thinner than that of any other Anglo-' 
Saxon community; it is simply Tesi 
confident because; lin a- small 
community, and that an egalitarian 
one, there is not enough of .14 to provide ' 
its indlYidual members with protective 
isolation.. 


fii the thjriy^fiVe ye^ .dld my . 
' main UDderaraduate'^rki( there has ■ 
'\bitB a' 'cdntiniiecf : arid qiiallfaiive •- 
breakthrou^. In Various aspects 'of the 
life of the ;mind 'in Australia - in 
. theatre, film and paiqting, and to some 
ekteni in literature} but not. as for as I 
.can sec, in sculpture or architeplure, 
There 'has . also been a niuch more 
sudden and. remarkable' development 
of confidence arid '-competence In 
experience >and '. 


Bafzao firbren^^ fo'Zold', 
lustak Lerifn 'feed Tolstoy rriflieh than 
Chernyshe^ki. :Jeon Devanny’s 
fortunately fot^tten novel '^ligdr 
Heaven ' is . at- least as Australian and 
much more' working-class than the 
short stories of Heriiy Lawson arid it is 
much more Australian than any of the 
work of Patrick White. Is Austiralian 
culture to consist of . the Jean 
Devannys? • 

In fact, it seems to me,, that is what 
those who believe in a truly- Australian 
culture tire saying; Jt may be a form of . 
■cultural “crin^*^ io rush (he latest 
sho^y b^-sdler from America and 
to ignore similar shoddy best-sellers by 
Australians unless tney are first 
published overseas. It is not a form of 
cultural cringe to quote Lionet Trilling 
more frequently thab Donald Horne or 
to prefer reading Shakespeare .. or 
Homer to reoding.Henry Lawson or 
Chris Brennan . 'The suggration that we 
can understand Henry Owson or Chris 
.Breiinan in a way that we cannot 
undefstaind : Shakespeare ! or Honier 
.because (hey are not of obr tlme^and . 
(place is in-the -iriost dangerous way. 
■philistine: The richness of culture does 
'Tnde^_ depend upon tiie! variety 'of.' 
Human ekp^bnca.which it eim boilVey 
;and .'reflect upon arid' Auatraliai like 
'any other pgunlry,. has. an important 
contributidn to make in contributing to 
that culture and in bringing to it the 
particular kind of insights and interests 
that result from-particular situations, 
traditions arid locations. But-I shall be 
very siirriris^ Indeed- if the first ihtiy ■ 
(great " Australian writer that we ! 
-*rodiice does qot stand, like James 
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In an alien landscape 


Herbert Lomas 


Rodney Hall (Editor) 

The Conins Book of Australian 
Poetry 

458pp. Collins. £13.50 
0 00 216445 0 

The hunger for national self-awareness 
and definition, and the sustenance that 
poets, or even journalists writing 
poetry, can supply for it, are long 
forgotten in Enalatid. The hunger can 
also be a theoreucal or chauvintst trap. 
How consciously do writers need to 
seek '*lhe spirit of place”, be possessed 
by the land (‘The land was ours before 
we were (he land's”, wrote Frost), 
court Che American or Australasian 
grain? In his introduction. Rodney 
Hall writes. 

An overwhelming proportion of 
white Australian poetry has been, 
and still is, preoccupied with 
statements about the land, 
attempting just such a spiritual 
control as the Aborigines have, by 
adapting the English language to do 
duly in a landscape totally foreign 
to its vocabula^ pf meaning. 
Aboriginal songs recreating the 
ritual act of namingplaces which is at 
the heart of survival itself could 
hardly be overstated. 

But does not modern American 
literature owe more to greenhouse 
plants like James, Wallace Stevens and 
Emily Dickinson than to Penimore 
Cooper? Even Whitman, Hemingway 
and Faulkner are no redskins! Will the 
Aborigines, and their stone age songs, 
suggest anything more interesting than 
HJwvthal It's not a lack of sympathy 
for the Aborigines that makes me 
ask whether white Ausimlians are 
closer to them than we are to our 
woad-bedecke'd forerunners. The best 
writers In this volume avoid the poles 


And most I longed for, there as I 
dreamed, 

A square uf the desert, stark and red. 

To mould a pillow for a sleepy head 
And a cloak to cover me. 

The cadences, if not the nostalgin and 
death-wish, owe more to Englisn poet- 
ry than to a Wonguri-Mandugal song, 
meant to be accompanied by dance, 
body-painting, musical instruments 
and ceremony, or even to a more per- 
sonal Bralgu Song: 


powerful, if not as subtle; ihoueh a 
point “Peter Quince'' makes about 
death and beauty is made even more 
potently in "Moschus Moschiferus’ , 
through the flute that lures the musk- 
deer to their useful deaths. 

This anthology, designed 
“principally for pleasure”, attempts “u 
very specfol literary history of 
Austrnlia”. For purposes of study the 
dating could be more sjfstematic, 
though the incisive summaries at the 


uncompromising literary decorum and 
nobility of sex, guUt, religion and the 
evolution. of science in formai verse, 
irritating his contemporaries by “a very 
particular, avoidance - of spedriqally 
Australian themes and speech 
rhythms”. The power , of culture, 
partially inherited through language, 
as opposed .to that of the mysticnl 


■ 

. as opposed to that of the mystlcnl this. His Oontalnedviojence, his olntost 
earth. is shown in nn Aboriglne poet sadistic; love of paracTox, come out in 

' "The Martyrdom of St Teresa':. "On 
. r closed ihv eves as I sm In the let . an Engraving by Casaerius’ Is one of 


• ■ R. ' r dosqd ihy eyes as I sm In the Jet 
> And IaskM.llio hostess.lfshewould'lei 
'Me take bn board a |)aich of sky 
■ V ‘ a dash/of the blue-grecp sea. 

.^r dqwn-bqlaw my country gleamed 

*"i Iii'lhin riiV'tiWTK amI htue.wnllt' lakes 


mm 


Soon I will hit lhai woman of yours, that back are agood general guide. Some ot 
Yandln, She is rubbish that woman of the inclusions are pious rather than 

artistic, and to include translations of 
immigrants and exclude Peter Porter 
even by name looks like the triumph of 
the garrison over art. But quistandina 
conservative mavericks like Hope and 
Porter are no doubt an embarrassment 
to u viewoF poetry as “without grade”, 
where the "true poets” are "far from 
ambitious to be ereat”. The function of 
poetry, for Rodney Hall, is to serve 
^this-Australian-English, created by us 
all”, which is "the repository of our 
collective wisdom”, and “as o result 
touch its richness”: a democracy more 
impressive than precise. His own 
poetry seems to have moved from an 
ironic dryness to an Increasingly 
rhetorical style. He sees maoklncf, 
bedevilled by consumerism, as a 
dreaming race now in terror at its own 
rational invention of itself: “the 
rational day sits like .a cataract on the 
dreaming eye”. 

His lively and broad selection seems- 
to fall into three phases. The earliest 
"white” poems here are by outback- 
baked ^ngfellows and Newbolts. 
Among the more intelligent are 
Charles Haipur (1813-1868), son of 
convicts, eoucated in his father's 
school, and “Banjo" Patterson (1864- 
1941), author of “Waitring Matilda”. 
Harpur writes passionate, ironical, 
nuanced doggerel, humorous and 
forthright, in support of justice and 
law. Atterson, often in the Kipling 
class, descends no lower than Robert 
.W. Service: an observer of behaviour 
'and MangiuagQ. with a reach-piC'down 
'bklikd styir'Ea^ard-Dyfon (1865-. 
193 1 ) illustrates the "Christmas Day in 
the Workhouse” rhythms that pin 
together the local imagery; 

We were challenged \n the Dlngdes - 
they're the pride of Squatter's (Jap - 
To a friendly game of (ooiball on the flat by 
Devil's Trap. 

Hard livers and the exploited could 
no doubt respond to the awful puns of 
Victor Daley (1858-1905): 

He keeps. the Hoi Folloi in peace, 

With opiates of Kingdom Come: 

His Is the Qlory ihai is Grease, 

> The Qranoeur that Is Rum. 

The poetry, and pltase two, begins 
with Kenneth Slessor, who gave up 
wtiting almost as soon as he had found 
h|s quirky, exoct, anc| urbane voice: 
ALihb Sebjool of Artij a broadslteel lies 
' Spfayed with the sarcasm pf lUes. . .. .. 


yoiirs, her face is ugly, she smells like an 
evil spirit. Presently when she Is 
pregnant, I won't look after her! You, 
Banggalpwi, you her Kiisband, you 
indeed, al! hy yourself, you can helpner 
in childbirlhl 

Hope reminds me most of another 
poet-professor, John Crowe Ransom, 
whose situation is perhaps closer to his 
than that of either the Aborigine or the 
En^ishman. 

Imperial Adam, naked in the dew. 

Felt his brown flanks and found the rib was 

gone. 

Puzzled he turned and saw where, two by 

two, 

The mighty spoor of Jahweh marked the 

lawn... 

Turning once more lie found Man's 
counterpart 

In tender parody breathing at his side. 

He knew her at first sight, he knew by heart 
Her allegory of senra unsatisfied... 

It's liot just the corset, or stockade, of 
metre and rhyme; it's the cranky and 
thoughtfully reverberating insertion of 
the portentous word: “Imperial'*, 
“parody", “allegory'*. And along with 
this a kind of cortical sensuality: 

The pawpaw drooped its golden breasts 

above 

Less generous than the honey of her 

flesh: 

The innocent sunlight showed the place of 

love; 

The dew on its dark hairs winked criap and 

fresh. 


At this point the reading becomes 
engaged, rather than anthropological 
research. The many good waters 
include Kenneth Mackenzie (1913- 
55). James McAuley (191w6), 

f irofcssor :ind purt-creutor oi the 
amous hoax-pout “Eni Mallcy", and 
Chris Walfocc-Crabbe (oiy.W), 
nnoiher professor. They spent, tight 
stanzns and incisive words, all still 
crisped by the eighteenth century, hut 
showing that, when the occasion and 
passion arc right, Aiistruliiinncss will 
look after itself. Riindolpli Stow 
(bl938) has an elegiac rhetoric, a 
public voice: cnuenccd, word- 

conscious, bush-and-outback-infested. 
Bruce Beaver (bl928) has it racy, 
nrlicuinte idiom for depression and 
near-psychosis, suggesting universal 
pressures. Bruce Dawe (01930) and 
Lcs A. Murray (bl938) write like 
brilliant talkers. Geoffrey Lehmann's 
(bl940) “The Pigs” is anecdotally vivid 
and cuts deep. 

In phase three, the poetry of those 
born in the 1940s, the preoccupation 
with violence is often seen in direct 
narratives, or poems that are like 
confessions in a diary, the stanzaic 
neatness gone, such as Robert 
Anderson's 

And as he spoke 
clearly and without emotion 
about the need for action, about killing 

people, 


I wunicd him. 

Or Rae Desmond Jones's: 

•Sl the smile of the new social v.’oiker 
who just knows that you waul to ulki 
the mm piper mcaUon wheels an ioiiiMiM 
(in one's right lo dissolution.,, 

Roger McDonald is obsessed 
reliving the First World Wai loR 
Trnntcr creates seml-surrcrilrtc S 
relatives: “the death circus moves is* 
Charles Bsickmaster and 
Drunsfield, who both died Is tba 
twenties, write of the ture of derii 
from a drugged vision: “Freeiisj ta 
denth is the cleanest place on on]) * 
Belatedly, modernism Is camnu Ib, 
perhaps os post-moderoism. IoIuiTbi. 
bes's “Four heads & How To Do 
Them” has the oblique ioii^t of u 
extra-terrestrial observer: “Aoinii 
ten faces tall & assuming one leavtimi 
/ the head the gealtals mark Mi ctolte 
exactly.” 

Even for u non-Australian iMs bool 
makes interesting, Hf artisd^ 
uneven, reading. 1 doubt if then s 
anyone of the stature of Hopetaei^ 
England or America: inaoy of it 
other poets are writing as well a 
anybody; yet often the levd d 
aspiration seems low, as if thejMMif 
surprised to find themselves Yriliij 
poetry at all, and being careful not to 
be caught showing ^ or k)ofc(ii| 
pommy. 


.W-. y — Being 

Auslralian has perhaps saved him from 
a niggling complexity, and being 
intelligent has nelped him to a 
considered emotional complexity. The 
business of r poetic culture may be lo 
produce great poets, and any country 
buritt (o be proud of Hope, though 
some Auatrgnans won't like to hear 
this. His ^htalned viqjence, his almost 


an Engraving by Cosaerius” Is one of 
the most ambitious and sbpeess^ul 
meditations on human evolution in our 
time, learned and rbsonanti It Is no 
deiiigratlon of Steyens's “Peter Quince 
the ClRvlpj”|^ shy^^hnt Hbpe'slTiie 


• I'V V 
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major jmiblishiitg',; hoiUfe^ fthdihg. 
.aiilnbrs tiqisblfrbiri -suburb apd,'biisn 
■-who vyrotb hdt^actly with “ft thumb- 
.- nail dipped Jiil tar** like Qancy. of. the 
Overflow :(ih a poem by Banjo 
Pqttersoh),''1^ti tveil, almost. 


regard me as a enud - alwkys.\. . Ah- 
. ;db not 

outburitofftil impulsive woiiUih . 1 

mean it.” He thought her the “greatest 
Australian wotpan poet**. 
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Three Interiors 

The maniard roof of the Barrier Industrial Council*! 
pale blue Second Empire building in Broken Hill 
announces the form of a iprlghtly, intricately painted 
preaied metal calling, spaciouily ateppod and tie-beamed 

high over the main meeting haU« ‘The factual light 

of the vast room is altered, in Its dusty rising 
toward that coloured mime of myriadness, that figured 

carpet of the mind, whoauntwvai comes down the clean wal^ 

almoit'tb the shoulderiataln level, the rubbing! of mass deflsnci 

which circle the hall minor-high above worn-out timber floDtlng. 

Beauty all suspended in air^l write from memory 

but it was so when wo were there, A conslitent iplendowri 

qulteabitractrbloG-voCed, crystalline with colour junctlani 
and regulated tendrils, high In Its applied symphonic theory ^ 
above the projection hatch, over sports gear and the odd itee c 
marooned on the splintery extents of the former danceflwf* . 


•The softly vaulted coiling oirSt Gallon's monastic library 

is boautlftilly iced In Rococo butter cream with letolledplptw®*^^ , 

surf-deniearouiidliluidsholdlngrusaotclad, vaguely heav 7 

personages who'vo swum up from the sorrkd volumes below. , 

The books thenisolves, that vortical live loothor • ' 

. In the vloUn-curvcd, gleaming bays, liay o all turned their Wy i- 
' on tbe casual tourist and, clasped in niedltatlon, they pray 

' in coined Greek, cMionlcal Latin, polnledHebraWp • 

' It ii an utterly quietpre-lndustrlal machine room 

. 'onaiubitiarlnet6Heaven,audthedock,thefamousfloor y, ...; 

- oyer which you pad in blanket slippers, has ilowad In 

, hdney-luceijtfrpund the footing!, settled suavely leval ^ 

.dply diisvllildlngdaviE^^ ondorwatorsur-pn t*l*. . IV 

ofthepirqiwtry belie that imprwslon. What Is below • 

reaembiei what's above, but Juit enough, as clbud-shadow> • ■/ . 

runwayi.and old lakeshoros.half nodeed in mallow wheat , v j 

^ ’/•; 

'If^'fi^ii'tkftl^iekciiiiepllke whenyou,^?*^ . >'.v. 

!• f^i^ayetltual ci^igamtor, pold but no light will envelop y®**' 
iBjtmy hurts that psciuadayou the names of your guld4*»<^ , - ‘ 

■ ‘. ire balmqe, aiid gnivlty f You can |kli up Alngr, 

, A;|tupphj^;teaithteg caarihi*^A*®^P”^ 

:'''..ddlva^njai.«iirhBaiAd'H^iAAh«i(.mui<miirlnffS. lometiilng . . ^ 


[n tlie making of paper by hand, 
\tvtable fibres are sepuriited by 
buiing, and mixed with water into u 
drintoup. The paper-maker dips a fine 
uw-the mould-into the soup, lifts it 
out uid, with a shake of the arms which 
liuh rosy but is the hardesi-lcnrncd 
(till of tbe naft, arranges the fibres 
n«oly before the water runs off. The 
ilhcoaling of damp pulp on the mesh 
dtlK mould is driM, and becomes 
paper, that wonderful material which, 
Kunldering its aqueous origin, is 
in^ngly strong and resistant to 

Described as simply as this, the 
uKr-making process is the same 
^ Japan to the United States. 
KcKfibeless, papers can be roughly 
diided into two kinds according to 
hir manufacture. “Eastern" papers 
nnude lately of bast fibres, usually 
ton varieties of mulberry, have a 
Ktfable mucilage added to the pulp 
aibai more elaborate work, including 
atndipping.kpossible at the vat, and 
ctdiira separately, often in the sun. 
«QChe moulds which formed them, or 
OQbouds. “Western" papers are made 
to a variety of .fibres (traditionally 
Btd linen rags and hemp ropes, but 
widays more commonly the by- 
Hucts of the textile industries, such 
a coiion {inters, made up as “half- 
and are formed more quickly in 
« aould ; they are laid - “couched” - 
' from (Ite mmiid onto felts, and 

B dried by a combination of pressure 
">pile of dieets inteiienved with 
air drying, traditionally In a 
raathe upper storey of the mill. 

Jhwathe way all paper was made 
“"fie beginning of the lost century, 
i^uic continuous web Pourdrinier 
^line revolutionized paper pro- 
I?®' ibpt bandrinade paper 
“inrd gradually from being the only 


kind available, to a luxury, and finally 
to ii suitable case for rescue. A few 
decades ago, the end was in sight, witii 
only a handful of mills operating in 
Europe, and Japanese paper-making 
villnecs counting their craftsmen by the 
hundreds where before there had teen 
thousands. But the Japanese decline 
seems to have slowed down, and there 
has been a remarkable revival in the 
United States. It was begun earlier in 
the century by Dard Hunter, but now a 
large number of enthusiasts arc getting 
their feet wet, some of them artists, 
some primers and a few full-time 
paper-makers. Their enthusiasm 
makes them articulate, and debate 
is continuous and roirited, as, 
for example, at the Fine Printing 
Conference at Columbia University in 
Mav 1982 (whose Proceedings are 
available at SIO post paid from the 
School of Library Service, Columbia 
University. New York, NY 10027). 
More recently, the San Francisco 
m^azine Fine Prim included in Its July 
19^ number (available at S7.S0 from 
PO Box 3394, San Francisco, CA 
941 19) an article in which a number of 
paper-makers and conservators were 
asked to respond to a criticism of 
modern papers by Timothy Barrett, 
that they lack the quality and feel of 
earlier papers, because of insensitive 
beating or the stuff and a tack of 
mystical communion between the 
craftsman and the process. It was 
interesting that the most eloquent 
replies came from full-time paper- 
makers, Howard Clark of the 
Twinrocker Mill in Indiana, and Simon 
Green of Barcham Green in 
Maidstone, both of whom accused 
Barrett of sentimentalizing the past. 

It is a pit)/ that some of the 
controversial vigour which animates 
contemporary paper-makers hos not 
touched the authors of Handmade 
Paper Today. Because the craft is so 
much in transition, some sort of 
interim survey is desirable; but by tbe 
same token It is dangerous to produce a 
lavish and expensive book such as this, 
which aims to cover the terrain 
definitively. The. authors (one of 
whom,. Birgit SKldld: sadly olted last 
year) approach their task as print- 
makers with an interest in paper; not ns 
scholars Olid certainly not as pro- 
fessional writers; ana their lack of 


editorial grasp and a clear sense of their 
intentions is painfully evident. They 
have diligently collected their material 
iind presented a large number of facts. 
It would be arrogant to claim that the 
book is not informative . but it has to be 
said that the information is arranged in 
so disorganized a way, with so 
many irrelevancies, that a reader 
unacquainted with the elements of 
paper-making will have a struggle to 
discover them. 

The central section of the book, 
which is the justification of the title, is a 
survey of all the preseiu-duy paper- 
makers who could be located. (Oiina is 
included, but not Russia.) Here a 
difficulty appears. Japanese makers 
are still numbered in their hundreds, 
by contrast with a few score in the 
west, and the authors, who had visited 
Japan, decided on a general survey of 
production, under the headings or the 
most active prefectures. For the 
United States, however, they relied on 
the answers to a questionnaire sent to 
the makers. Some of these were 
illuminating but. in the nature of 
things, others stated the' obvious or 
repeated information given elsewhere 
in the book. Regrettably, the most 
pretentious claims are soberly 
transcribed, which a firmer editorial 
hand would have eliminated, while a 
sense of humour would have helped to 
avoid taking Henry Morris's “San 
Seriffo Paper Mill” too seriously. 

Handmade Paper Today is gener- 
ously illustrated, and includes 
photographs of the drying of felts and 
papers which to my mind are far more 
beautiful than the self-conscious 
“paper constructions" by artists which 
are given both a chapter to themselves 
and the only colour plates in the book. 

There is no doubt that the need most 
people feel for some gratification of the 
sense of touch and smell as well as of 
the eyes when handling a book is not 
being met by the increasing tendency 
of modern machine-made papers to 
look and feel like sheets of plastic. It is 
ironic that this book, though well 
designed. and printed, istoiii Just such a 

e r. Nevertheless, , drip' dan dnly: 
that Its publlcaiion is a symptom 
of a general revival of Interest In hand- 
made papers, and a recognition of how 
very attractive they can ue. 
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Christian Axel-Nllsson, of the Iiisiitute 
of Art at Stockholm University, has 
done, to complete a methodical study, 
His three aims have been to establish 
for each type design upon these 
matrices the ante and ^nce of origin. aS’ 
well ns tho idoMtily of their designers 
nneJ punch-cutters i. to idonlify previous 
owners ond users of the matrices; and 
to show the uses to which the type 
designs represented in the collection 
were put, not only in’Scandinaria but 
also in, other European countries. Dr 
AxelrNllsson groceiully acknowledges 
a debt to the late Bengt Benatsson, 
formerly his superior at (he Nordisk 
Museet, which now has custody of the 
Norstedt collecllo,ri., Dr Bengtsson’s 
study of Sveiisk' imguieri fdre irOQ 
(1956) was a pioneer work which paved 
the way fot-g detailed study the 
rhatrlceS acquired by the Royal, 
Printing Office. Now Axel-NUsson has 
written a useful, account of the 
formation of that collection, arid of the 
origin ildgrowth pf the Norstedt 5pe* 
foundry. Tne historical section of Typf 
Studies Is wed Illustrated with poioUred 
and monbchroniepbofogreph$;bUt me ; 
most femarkable fthd undoubtedly the, 

, niosl uifotul'jectlon of the. book Is its 
catalogue. This pfovidfts specimens 
and notes' relating td about pne-nfth pf, 
the ehtfre cPlleetion.’ , 

The study and identification Of early 
type designs is ; often hampered by 
jrtadequate , or incomplete., specitnensv 
rind by (he lac)c of data concernulg how 
and When the fbuDU Were procTuMd. 
In the catalogue ' section of Typt 
Studies the speem^ens bcf ii inpsl : 

carefully prliited; from type!, ^cast-; 
specislly (ot : *ft ' *g--' 


fruits of protracted researches since 
1960. 

The care taken in the 'offtcit 
reproduction of these specimens has' 
helped to provide new arid better 
evidence of several types designed by 
masters such as Francois Cuyot, 
Robert Oronjon and Fournier itjeitne, 
while the text adds much useful new 
Information about several Httle-known 
German, type-foundries. Lists are 
provided of unpublished as well as 
published .sources sod secondary 
works and the book Is . adequately 
Indexed. Inserted loose at the back are 
three folded fgcsimile^ of Danish type 
specimen sheets issued c. 1760 by the 
type-founder L G. Ppelzsch, showing 
types for most of which matrices exist 
lo the Norstedt collection, No. other 
RbyaLPrtnllng Office io Europe has 
hadits typographical collection solrilly 
recorded or 'SO. amply illustrated. :.. 
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BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS 


Victorian Publiihers* 

Book-Bindings in Paper 

Ruari McLean 

An exceedingly colourful repreKntatlon of the many and Inventive ways In 
which paper was used on bindings In the nineteenth century. All known 
papler-mSchS bindings are included, and over half of the 200 llluitrations are In 
full colour. 

This Is adellghtful book, excellently laid out and printed.' The Uscener 
U.S. Rights sold. Other Rights avallabta. 

WilNam Morris, Edward Burne-Jones 
and the Kelmscott Chaucer 
Duncan Robinson 

A detailed and fully ilhistrated account of the making of one of the most 
magnificent printed books ever produced. The work Is detailed from Its first 
conception through various trials to Its monumentai final state on piAllcatlon In 
IB96. Many engravings are reproduced, and the drawinp from which they were 
taken are shown to facsimile standard. 

'In every way worthy of Its great subject' Brooke Crutchley, R.SA.Jourml ' 

Rights available. 

The Watercolours and Drawings of 
Thomas Bewick and iiis Workshop Apprentices 

lain Bain 

The unrivalled two-volume study of Bewick^ working methods, with nearly 700 
llluitrations of high quality, 200 In colour. 

‘One might almost be handling the original work ... a worthy addition to our 
understandlngof(Bowldt].' Sunday Thnes ' 

U.S. Rights sold. Other REghts available. 

Arthur Boyd Houghton 

Paul Hogarth 

Houghton showed huge talent as a painter. Illustrator and caricaturist, and wu 
made famou by hla report^ Illustrations In the series ‘Graphic America*. J2& 
Illustrations indicate the fine achievement of hli short life (1836-75). 

‘Both author and publisher should be congratulated on producing such a Ane 
book.'AB.HR. 

Rights avallablft. 
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letief, In the fount; Thj? arrangement 
and .spacing of' theso^ spwimetiS 
cbntii^erably enhance their.utllltyas a 
tool 'for iaentlfylng types and for 
studying the designs.. Axe|-Ni|ssons 


The proceeding, of a colloquium held 
last year al the wrirbiirg Institute in the , 
University of London, Manuicriptst in' 
the Jifiy ytarif aftfr the inmtim 'df 
pHhi^» have teen published by the 
•Thstltiite, edited by fts Director; % B, 
Trapp (116pp, £13.50: 0.8548,1 061'D' 
'They -bring together scholar^ ^nrdm . 
BrigImid,^nMiiyaudN6fth Airieriea ' 
working qh ai . period pf . change, that; 

dietbry. and indii'de findings on textiiaf 
traiumlsdon; artists, patrons andpvyff- 
ers besides, the book irade itself. 
Ambrig the dontributPrs are Lotte Hfl- 

II 1 vjT'rx- fMnnilBArtnfB. 


Beth WiniIan/j..M. Maalngon Frencit. . 
b<»ks;and^berhardK6nlgonP^to i 
ilfominritloh- I of fift«^rith‘ceptuw; ‘ 
printed. books:. llie book.a&-9.ivhqle, 
contains irianycaveaf- 
"condudons. 


Chrisiopksr Shel^H p j^eased to . pritidimee 
publication . of this book on j f October /9S3. 

r 

Eric Oiir^ career as an engraver spanned 34 yearsj beginning 
with lettering for Count Kessler’s Die Otfyssee in 1907. Over these 
years Gill brought his increasing skills in. this medium to all mariner * 
of subjects T sacred and secular, and sometiines plainly erotic . 
book-plates; greetings and announcement cards, portraits, letter- 
. ingofaU soits.' The illustrations for over ,t8p tooks show an equal. .' 
mix of subjects arid s^les - from die carpentry tools of Romney 
Green's Wopdtodrk to the noblest of illustrations for ±e Goldeq' 

; CpckerelFnarGn^fs. 

' Inthiftbbok^theiitrioWApn^vi^ , 

’ nuu^;'v^^ th^acni^si^'a^fo the, 

•.,;i::Cpibura of CiiU’sori^^S: Diver jaoo prints haw bNeen a^mi^led in 
'572 jjagM^folalargeformatof 340x265 nun(i3Vhxioi/z in.)- ; 

. the culmination pf four years work, , ; 

; Apart a tribute to <^]*s immense skill as an engraver, 
boiok.l8 ap imp, oi^f, work ofreforence. The full descriptive 
index and chMk-list <^187 ^rks ixInfo'irii^'^^wri^iWfi^^ 
value to UbiqrieSj bkxiksejjera and in. identifying priritsy ■ 

: espetii^; thqse rarely or ii[e7or previously rep^iiced orieedrded^; . ■ 
' The brokh^Wiritrbduc^ty essay 
. . issjied^e notable ^Mtion of tjie'u^ epgravirigsin 1928, and 
; ■: a compr^e^ye sur^.iof QUI*s career as an- Ozigraver by tbe ' 

' Vimblishni who is also foe'dengner ah^ 

a.proipbctusTs'availablb . • , 

•' Umiredticjissbcopies Elio . . • ISBN0956322636 
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Package dealings 


Colin Ridler 

Book publishers sometimes admit 
ruefully that the general public seldom 
distinguishes one imprint from 


(reviewed in the TLS on March 25, 
1983) was conceived and produced by 
Calmann and Co^er. and eventually 
won the Mitchell Prize, a top awara in 
art publishing (as well as later 
becoming the Yo^shire Post Book of 
the Year). Representatives from the 


another. Few people choose a book on packagers were invited to the 
account of the publisher’s name, unless prizegiving, but no mention was made 
perhaps it is a Penguin, or a romance the speeches of the firm’s role m 
(Mills and Boon), or a feminist title creating the book* It was a minor and 
(Virago). But if this is the publisher s accidental snub, but symptomatic 
complmnl.howmuchmoretobepitied nevertheless of the generally poor 
is the packager. For who - outside the understanding of the pacKager s 


world of publishing and the media 
_ is famniar with the names of 


John Calmann and Cooper, Dorling 
Kindersley, Eddison Sadd, Equlnoz, 
Grisewood and Dempsey. Marshall 


Grisewood and Dempsey, r k 

Editions, Quarto/QED. Rainbird or the promotion of the b 
Shuckburgh Reynolds? These firms, produces? If he has workec 
and others like them, engendered fosterthctalenlsofanautlior, 
many of the best sellers of the for the publisher then to cl 
last decade, from Mamvaiching and author aa his own, and to poac 
Durrell’s Greek Islands to The Way of another book? The ground 
the Warrior and 77ie Ilhairated not yet precisely established. 
Lark Rise to Candleford, yet their - • g . . . 

achievements have gone largely Adnrint founded bv V^olfga 
unremarked and unsung. Howcan this 


understanding of the . packager s 
function. 

Even within the book trade, the 
matter is not entirely clear-cut. How 
much say should the packager have in 
the promotion of the oooks he 
produces? If he has worked hard to 
roster the talents of an author, is it right 
for the publisher then to claim that 
author as his own, and to poach him for 
another book? The ground rules are 


cover overheads, will buy books from 
packagers to “top up” their lists- much 
as they might buy editions from 
abroad. Packagers, experts in design 
and production, can in addition give 
those lists the visual quality they might 
otherwise lack. 

Since the war, enomious improve- 
ments in offset lithography have 
opened the way for a great advance in 
the use of illustrations in books, 
particularly four-colour halftones. 
Colour illustrations are, however, ex- 
pensive to produce and demand long 
print runs in the tens of thousands, 
something that can usually only be 
achieved^ selling editions of a book 
internationally. In the 1950s, the inter- 
national approach was pioneered by 
such oublisVrs as Thames and Hudson 


risky to set up as a packager of 
illustrated books than to leap straight 
into publishing such editions. Apart 
from their small ndministruiivo 
commitment, packagers arc paid in full 
by their publisher crients by the time, 
or soon after, tliey deliver finished; 
books, so in theory tlicir fiiinnctul risk 
also is slight. 

The problem for packagers is the one 
noticeo earlier: that because piihlisliors 
take the risks, they reap the financial 
rewards if a new publication succeeds. 
Many publishing houses make money 
each year on the strength of only one or 
two best sellers, but the packager Ls not 
so lucky. Currency fluctuations, the 
collapse of a foreign market, or a 
publisher who doesn^t pay his bills can 


E rofessional publicist from pen»i 
>cspile tile theoretically secure ofi 
of packaging, there are piif8ils,ad 
manvDackQsershave BonehAnh^i^ 


Preaching upwards 


Packaging is a specialized branch of 
publishing. Packagers are really book 
producers, who commonly conceive 
the idea for an illustrated book 
(generally with potential for inter- 
national sales), find the author 
and design specimen pages or a 
“dummy”. On this basis, they sell the 
idea to a publisher, and then produce 
for that publisher a certain number of 
copies at a fixed price, usually about 
twenty-five per cent of the final retail 
price. The publisher warehouses and 
markels the book under his own 
imprint, and takes upon himself the 
risK that It may not succeed. On the 
other hand, if it does succeed, he takes 
most of the profit - and most of the 
credit, too, for producing the book. 


The first British packager was 
Adprlnt, founded by Wolfgang Fog^s 
(now a director of the Diagram Group, 
a present-day packager). Adpnnt 
began by proauans the first six Kmg 
Penguins for Allen Lane. Then, during 
and soon after the Second World War. 
the company brought out several seri« 
for Colluis, the most famous of which, 
“Britain in Pictures", ran to over 100 
titles, liie relationship was symbiotic: 
each firm needed the other. Collins 
had a fixed paper ouota, based on the 
number of books it had published in 
1939 when rationing was introduced; 
Adprint, as a brand-new house, had no 
paper at all. When (2ollins discovered 


such publisners as i names anu nuuson profits overnight. Tliat is one 

( founded by reason why a surprisingly large number 

director, Walter Ncurath), but the ofpackagersnowdabbleinpublisliing, 
modern or co-publishing. for ife BritisTi 

revolution can be Mid U) have started market. Rainbird has taken to co- 

5"n lod.J’d «i.h 

usingaw|deWoffr«l«K«^^ 

Rainbird hit on the idea of persuading the Belief that packaging eiiaWeiw 

firms such as Homlsh Hanfiton to let to concentrate on .produang g«d 

him produce highly illustrated books bopte, more effiaenlly than os 

for them, using their own authors. publishers. Unusuallytor.a pa.^ 


many packagers have gone bfSmoi 
been taken over. Trewin rn nij., ^ 
iuid Harrow House were snedb 
Time-Life, but have since cewi 
producing new titles. AdkinMaF^ 
rish. Bellow and Higton . . . (belhii( 
defunct or moribund pachiHti‘li 
considerable. 

Packaging is not, however,indu»i 
of dying out. The forces that im j^ 
those entrepreneurs to leaveHnsIn 
and to set up as packagers in tbs lAh 
are identical to those that led 
and Kindersley, and Bruce M«^ 
and Nick Eddison to de^ {roo 
Mitchell Beazley in the 1^. Ihj 
process continues. David Renu^i 
partner in Shuckburgh Reynokli,hn 
ex-Dorling Kindersley nnlQ]fe< 
while recently Joss Pearson left die 
same firm to found Gaia B^'i 


ipeter Hebblethwaite 


EOffARD SCHU.LEBEECKX 
iiitonversation with Huub 
;^ulsand Piet Hoogeveen 

'(Mb New Each Moment 
'l^n ^te d by David Smith 

Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

0iW29115 4 

Edward Schillbdeeckx 
GdAnong Ui: The Gospel 
.FincUinea 

iTnehied by John Bowden 
2Sin.SCM. £6.50. 

lUmAi 

iDinBpwbEN 

ywvdSchillebecdu: Portrait of a 

SCM. £4.95. 

11447 6 


trom below". Ihis may have prompted 
the Dutch, among whom he has lived 
as a professor in the Catholic 
University of Nijmegen since 1958, to 


neologian he is seen by a well- 
disposed but very external observer. 

0 ?*?„ Eoch Moment 

Schillebeeckx answers questions put to 


“existenlially" he would say. He is a 
Dominican through and through. He 
went to a Jesuit school and thought of 
becoming a Jesuit himself, like his 


that critical 
applied to 


ngour 

conciliar 


should be 
statements 


t 'usi as much as to scriptural logla. 
)ut this did not date from 19(56. 


award him last vear the nrpVtr«rf^,.« answers questions put to accoming a Jesuit nimsell, like his But this did not date from 1966. 

Erasmus prize Previous orize-wimers shrewd theologians. His ^der brother. But he joined the Tlhadalreadyalonghistory.muchofit 

were Karl Jaspers Gabriel Mareel and ‘horou^h and tough- Dominicans without knowing any of associated with Karl Rahner. The 

. minded as Iheir mi«iet,nns U. them and hnv na nnlu o a i... 


firms such as De^the childiJn's bSSk 

him produce high y Joote established in 1973, has Its 

5*“ own finprint (Kingfisher Books) for 

Nancy Mirtord i Sm Klng wu the first diversified 

of many best sellers in tius genre, and j^to books for adults. Some 


that it was not producing enough titles sprawling Hamlyn publishln{ 
tofolfilitsquota, Adprintst^pedinto around 1969, committed to I 
make up me difference. Ttie desi^ of the small company, wh 
and picture-research skills of Adpnnt ativlty, not bureaucracy, 
also brought a new, visually attractive - flourish.' Packa^ng was the 
dimension to the Collins list. The because staff could be ke 


many oesi sellers in uus genre, anu j^to books for adults. Some 

Rainbird made money by retaimng all paci^agejs have indeed made the 
foreign rights where he could. comptete transition, and become fully 

Where Rainbird led, others fol-' fledged publishers. Webb and Bower, 
wed.QulteanumberofthepackaKrs orimnators of the world-famous 
tive today in the 1960s, lan Country Diary of an Edwardian Lady^ 
imeroa and Trewin Copplestone qj-q h prime, example; and Dorling 
nong them. Copplestone s case Kindersley, probably the best 

instructive. Like Peter Lowe, packagers of ^’how to” and home 
id Youd and Spooner, he left the reference books in the world (eg, 
irawling Hamlyn publishing empire the million-selling Photogn^hers 
ound 1969, committed to the ideal Handbook), are m the process of 
the small company, where ere- following suit. TTiis autumn their 


lowed. Quite a number of the packaKrs 
active today began in the 1960s, lan 
Cameron and Trewin Copolestone 
among them. Copplestone's case 
is instructive. Like Peter Lowe, 
and Youd and Spooner, he left the 
sprawling Hamlyn publishing empire 
around 1969, committed to the ideal 
of the small company, where cre- 
ativity, not bureaucracy, would 
flourish.' Packaung was the answer. 


to concentrate on produdng good 
books, more efficiently thm m 

E ublishers. Unusually forapsekiin. 
er first title. The Book ^ fop, 
published on September 191^ Eni;. 
Press, has been issued primarily at 
paperback from the start. 

Packaging thus adds dhmutt ml- ! 
depth to British publishing. Paito 





edit, too, for producing the book. dimension to the Collins list. Tlie because staff could be kept to a 

Thepackager'sproblem In achieving panern established at that time minimum by shifting the burden of 

iblic recognition was demonstrated remains true today, except that [marketing and distribution on to the 

r one ofMocmillan'snublloatlons last turnover requirements have replaced shoulders of the publisher. Idealism 


output includes only one book pack- 
aged for another Uk house. 


Processing authors’ words 


ihifting the burden of The rewards of publishing are, then, 
distnoution on to the in many ways undoubtedly greater 
he publisher. Idealism than those or packaging. The profits 
m were also happily can be substantially hltd^er, and the 
bvtid^cheapdr and lesS' ' publisher has the' satisiaption of, 
controlling more of the functions In the 
production of a book. Including 


A. C, S. Bullock and 
R, V. Sabido 


ilMiilir .. K, y. aapiap 

Word’proc^sbrs have been used for a antonyms; or, make it possible to 
. number • =of . years in offices .and integrate reference material,- pg a 
(nslltutions, for they eliihlnate the bibliography, into, a text.- Ah, author 
*s:!^> . 'need (b retype documents 'completely can buy. such programs'frbin a com- 

when. qorrections.nitist .be -made to 


k^M 


increased by running it with any using an author’s flopp^isk for direct 
suitable program. Among those input to a filmsetter. The effort and 
' available on market are ones that .-time needed to. solve ^ the technical 
check spelling; provide synonyms snd , probleins and.to organize the text so 
antonyms; or make it possible to that it can gd straight into a filmsetter 
integrate reference material,- eg a (whlchrequiresagreatdealofdetai|ed. 
biblfography, into, a text.- Ah-,author and precise typographic Information 
can buy such pro»an>s'fr6m a com- to ,:produce a printed pa^) are 
puter .shop as tne need for them' considerable; thus, In the event, it is 
nrises. • Although the programs arc*, stlU cheaper, to keyboard a book 


publisher, 


recently 


have to be quick off the mark, oulri 
adapt to the decline in bookdubnlu. 
quick to spot new trends (Eddstt 
Sadd now sees much of its futureloH 
in computer graphics and clecw# 
publishing). At last packagCB w 
beginning to be officially aewptwe 
19K for the first time they weiesg: 
eligible to join the Iwsliflj 
Association, and this spring m 
London Book Fair gave them s^ 
ate listing in its 
the BritisTi firms offertag tig ’g 
this year at the Frankfort. w 

■ the packagers will be 
sought after by fowig® PjHJ 
because of their cost £ 

their inventiveness and tiieff |^J 
national oullpok. After forty JW? 

or more, and a great expammouilk, 

last decade, the packagensre , 

stay. \ 


Martin Buber, but Schillebeeckx was 
the first theoloeian to be honoured. 
The Dutch Roym Family, the House of 
Orange, is either welf-read or well 
advised. 

These three books are designed to 
introduce Schillebeeckx to a wider 
public. They are veiy different in 
character. God is New Each Moment is 
a scries of interviews with the great 
man. God Among Us is a collection of 
his sermons. Since he is a Dominican , a 
member of the Order of Preachers, the 
sermon is not an optional extra but the 

S wards which his whole laborious 
gical effort was tending. Edward 
Schillebeeckx: Portrait of a Theologian 
is just that: part biography, part 
introduction to his thinking from the 
man who translated his book Chrisi 
(reviewed in the TLS, May 22, 1581) 
and God Among Us. 


Schillebeeckx is a Flemish The three books are listed above in 
iiicsQ priest who has been much descending order of interest and value, 
b^nd the bounds of the Roman In God is New Each Moment we see a 
(community to whicA he Schillebeeckx by the fireside, in shirt- 
. He has accepted the title of sleeves. In God Among Us he is on his 
MAODfessional” tneologian. His best and most 'provocative behaviour 
n on Christology caused .him and wears his Dominican habit. No 
m in the Vatican, and the matter bow “secular" his thought (or 

S iion for the Doctrine of Faith its implications) Schillebeeckx always 
the Holy Office) is now wears his habit on the big occasions, in 
«i|iting his ideas about “ministry Edward Schillebeeckx: Portrait of a 


minded as their questions. He looks 
back over his own life and wonders 
how he stumbled into celibacy. He 
wanted to be a Dominican more than 
he wanted to become a priest. He 
tackles the most fundamental ques- 
tions about the uniqueness of Jesus, 
the meaning of the Resurrection 
and the alleged antisemitism of the 
New Testament. He has good remarks 
on feminist theology and "ministry 
from below". 

Roman censors ought to be licking 
their chops at his frankness. Among 
the editorial board of Concilium, the 
multi-language theological review he 


them and having only a literary 
knowledge of the order. . Maybe he 
wanted to startle his Jesuit school- 
masters and teach them a lesson. The 
Dominican Provincial welcomed this 
precocious recruit and sent him a 
picture of Dominic embracing Francis 
of Assisi, It was by Fra Angelico (he 
thinks). This display of emotion, 
regarded as out of place by his Jesuit 
teachers, confirmed - him in his 
Dominican vocation. He has gone on, 
as be puts it, “telling Dominican 
stories", and they seem to fit. He has a 
special regard for St Albert the Great 
(so called not only because of his 



Christian". He remains in the Roman 
Catholic Church partly oiit of cussed- 
ness and despite regarAng it as 
on the whole *'an obstacle to faith". 
"Believing on authority", he casually 
remarks, “has not been possible since 
the Enlightenment." But that does not 
mean that he flees into scepticism. On 
Ae contrary, he looks for reassurance 
in experience, and the steady solidity 
of his Christian hope comes out on 
every page, even the most outrageous, 
The sermons in God Among Us 
permit Uiis to be verifi^ in the 
way Schillebeeckx would wish - 


still alive at eighty-six, who tau^t him 
'"liow to carry on when you are under 
suspicion in Rome". Each of these 
sermons has an arresting phrase or a 
novel insight. 

John Bowden’s book is the least 
satisfactory as an introduction. This is 
largely bnause he tries to turn 
Scmllebeeckx . into an honorary 


honorary 


Anglican contributing to the SCM 


Press. It is absurd to say that George 'asked 


comparison of Schillebeeckx with Alan 
Richardson is baffling. 

Bowden’s attempts to explain 
Schillebeeckx’s peculiar style do not 
make for greater understanding. Here 
he is, explaining that unconventionnl 
comparisons - jazz and the sac- 
ramental system - can be enlightening: 

One sees what he is getting at and 
is almost carried away oy the 
exuberance, shaking onex head at 
the audacity but at the same time 
warming to him and feeling with 
him, in a way which almost tran- 
scends any rational process, the really 
which he is seeking to indicate. 

There Is no substitute, in short, for 
Schillebeeckx himself. The real hero of 
the Schillebeeckx story, however, 
is Ids father, Constant Johannes 
Schillebeec^, still alive at nine^-six 
(Bowden kills him off at ninety-five), 
rather of fourteen (Edward was the 
sixtli), he was by profession an 
accountant who specialized in fraud 
and bankruptcy. When the first 
investigation into his son’s orthodoxy 
began m 1968. Constant Johannes was 


Woods and Maurice Wiles “contempor- 
aneously with Schillebeeckx" in- 
vented “doctrinal criticism'’ in 
1966. “Doctrinal criticism” means 


what he thought. He 
*1 don’t know the pope. 


know Edward and I trust him.” 


Sound fellow, 
Schillebeeckx. 


Constant Johannes 
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were not there to be done good to but make the desired impact. It is Walshe's 
must be listened to and encouraged to central thesis that It was this that gave 
shape their own future. the history of the Institute a kind of 

tt -1 1.. j .dialectic/ oCthurust arid ro«nt#)iythnttt 

SPROC^ U, a pitoamme des- between’ libenillfim arid "Uberatida”: 
aned to discover how South Acrican \«lth ih« IntMir hnMmtnir « mnrk and 
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Wayne A. Meeks 


Design for living 


the founder of the 
2®JwtJfote of Southern Africa- 
MNa«d6'- is. probably better 
J in Britain than that of the 


which human beings were equal and fact, the book is at pains to make it i^umptions of Paul himself and of 

related in fraternal love with one ciearthaithelnstitutefailed,againand T. 1.. HnilMcn whom they are addressed, 

another, then black human beings again, through no fault of its own, to ” already been sum? 

were not there to be done good to but makethedesiredimpact.ItisWalshe's marized in a nurnber of populor a 

must be listened to and encouraged to central thesis that It was this that gave Wayne A. Meeks. accessible books, but N^yne A. Meeks 

shape their own future. , the history of the Institute a kind of The urbap ChfJrtIuui The -'SSfl-i 

SPROCAS U. a pfoVamme des- 

igned to discover hpw&h African ’SJththo iatfer beromihg a more, anti ' ’ funded by orfn 

society should bo reformed, made nowprfiilldea after each failure- 0 3000^768 . . In relation to ihelr social ‘setting, It Is 

for more use of black membership, pf (fie former. ' ’ ■ .. -.r admu-hbly documented and indexedi 

It also begaif to make some white Theological'studiesb^me onthe'dne anti with lucidity arid conciseness It dQ( 

Christians aware that reform would Another weakness ' of this coh- hand ever more departmeotallzed, so only gives a great deal of information 
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it also begaif to make some white 
Christians aware that reform would 
meqn the rcdistribullpn not only 
of wealtli. oDDortunitv and privilege 


Tom Fenton 


reason, lies 


** itelf. Hence, . presumably 
9[|«tehing tjtie given to (h» 




.We associate craftsmanship in the 
lol be the manufacture of books today almost 
if» rnmnii iiir exclusively With privalo presses and the 
^ of solving etilllons business. At tlielr best, 

while some (fom these sources are indeed 

eadv set iio- extraordinarily beautiful and perfect 
own to fake vehicles, for tlielr texts. Too often, 
imoQly: used: J>«vpte press books and 

hpsewithoul' limited editions are produced pure y 
inaaiiv* whi^h-. for. the sake of their design, for the 


set iip- 
to take 


Institute . is not the 


iQiter meqn the rcoistnouiion not omy 
[ the wealtli, opportunity and privilege 
ablv hut of power. Arid the action resuTt- 

^ this mg from SPROCAS H consisted of 

is it*reaiiy f book “about attempts to educate both blacto and 
riw^i though inevitably ho flaures whites to welcome this. TWo further 
['■Jptimli.Theheroofthestory developments followed. The Institute 
( not ils founder And vet pfoynd a large part in the creation of 

|B.inarealMn8ft.nmitnn«iir the,, block consciousness movement 


Another, weakness 'of this coh- hand ever more departmentalized, so 
centration upon the Institute rather that all-round competence is a thing of 


lu reiaiiun lu iiioir hwiai aeiiinx. IE is 
admirably ddcumeiited and indexed! 
anti with lucidity arid conciseness It dQ( 


than upon people, Is that it gives the the past, but on tHe other hand more issues in the field. Above all,: it asks 
impreHion that the dialectic process jnterdisclpllDary, so that .there is persistently what it felt like to believe 
worked neatly and smoothly in one constant new interaotion with fields of- and worship as a member of those first 
direction. A little more attention to'the inquiry hitherto beyond theology’s Christian groups in Greece and Asia 

thinking of Individuals, would have horlron. In the last twenty years, there . Minori . t . . . 

shown lhat there were many in the has been^ largely In the united States . Already this approach tO' Christian 
Institute who were Involved in the and Germany, an increasing body of ori^hs.haa done more than widen the 
iiUtial liberal phase but who later Uteratufe which views Christian origins sphere : of interest, Jt has produced 
became almost completely disllliis- inasociologleallight.InonewBy,itnas major revisions of received opinion. 


only gives a great deal of infomiation 
but fluo discusses the many debated 
issues in the field. Above all,: it asks- 
persistently what it felt like to believe 
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too expensive is misleaainfr 
certainly more exponqj^ 
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Church; nor even a body 
sre represented. It 
ly' ewated as a society of 

40 |hst Ghristiahs whose 
Would., refuse - to -helftno tn 


which aimed at encouraging among 
blacks, a pride in tlieir nistory and 
tradition, now cultural expressions of 
their feelings and ideals, a sense of 
their own power, an ability to organize 
and to anawse their own needs. In this 


shown lhat there were many in the has been, largely in the united 
Institute who were Involved in the and Germany, an. Increasing ,b( 
iiUtial liberal phase but who later literature which views ChristiarK 
became almost completely disllliis- in a sociological fight. In one way 


political 


press DOOK5 nnu Long-me papery It as indl^ 

iro produced purely nmn those which 
heir design, for the dlsintegratewllliinafewr“^g> 
it , iHeir ■ pliysiCl binding fabrics cos more 
treatment of the text nimev Imitators. But. tluS' 


ioned with political action . al- been ^ply one nlbre developmetit, a 
together.. sharpening.of focus, in the nistbrical 

awareness which has come to char^ 

ButthemMtimsati^^^^^ New Testament studies 

-iiEI^frion over the past two centuries. Indeed, 
with, the most of Lse concerned- have been 


in a sociological jight. In one way, ft has 
been simply one nlbre developmetit, a 
sharpening. of focus, in the nistbrical 
awareness which has come to char^ 
acterize New Testament studies 
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. Already this approach to' Christiflri 
o'ri^hs.haa doricmore' than widen the 
sphere: of interest, .Jt has- produced 
major revisions of received opinion, 
notably in the matter of the social 
compofiltloii of .early urban Christian 
congregations. It. is. evident that, for 
from being drawn from the lowest 
levels of society, they included people 
ffom a number of quarters, including 


in their'treatment of the text 
irbciousi arid' at worst they 


..;-book.ofWtherb6ok B^^^^ authors. .; pad., jjar-un^ubtedly 

.: a <wnlinuo fotise. Th6 idea of using foe But all such books ^ the -verV 
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AA*.*. A a sii sqch books r the ’ verV good 

and the veiy bad -.have one tiling in 

.. .. common: , they ar^ fondamentally 

faphic meaniue does not have to archaic, nostalgic and conservative, it 
until Just Before the te^t ls< is not any single thing suph as tho 
0:tset:ii1^ufi, thqdeS|^,aadeveri;tbe '. mouId-qi^ papiri' !witn deckle etige 
Mchwaeidihl;' paper, with' 

-fept . 'aftifit^gil ueckte'eage) or the leather (or 
T ..V.. . , rw : 'ieafo^tte)o : b^ seems 

foil vvay 4 mnerehtly fobre:''^ Sritlauated. Itls more mat foe concept 




A*^.Miifa/iiu iiic f^rm has ui uiuae uunuciiicu- nave uccii tfom a numoor 01 ouanets, inciiiaing 

fr®® fro™ sociological dog- . some of at any rate modest afflu- 
rn'^some ^ matism, so mtioh so that it is equ^y. ehce. Meeks himself argues that the 
easy to describe them as making .Christian message mav have aboealed 


flimsy Imitators., ow 

point. Good deBiCTls^"^, 

tavlshness, il is fo®. 

SSES 


describe them' as making 
moeea, one a m'arriage with the ancient historians 

whose *^*?| ' Is as with tne sociologists. They arc at all 
(however events eager to e&pb that blinkered 

hardly more revoluUOTary than 


are hot intended to last j 

years, but foat does noffi 
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fo a. filmsetter, biitr as ! worship tim 
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**^d design 
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version of liberatlbn foeology. TTic 
fihai dash with the gi^mment ooiUd 
white ■ nQ{ be'delayed muai longer and the 

i'*^'WthisS5£^ activities pf the Infotuti 

oriaplzatiotfs, tb 
foe dcafo^of J 


5hW»y.Jacka,n CBe tara- he. parly: 


Christian messa]ge may! have, appealed 
particularly to those whose.. roclal 
. pQ^itloo was in some- way uneasy or 
• insecure (eg, fjeedmeri, Jews living Iq' .- 
p^an society; iqdepprident women). 
-Siich Mople. seehi (o .-have.: been 
efoeclaily bjpeit !lo .the breaqhing^of a | .• 
-;oru^ed , Mos'sia^.' ahQ ihe oner of 
salvation i'ji a coming new'virdrld, a 
message ifvhich nevertheless btought 
some of foe stability and certainly the 
universality already associated with 
.Judaism, ip the .Oredo-Roman world.. 
•The , early . Chnstian congregations 
lindoubtedly' provided an experience ' 
'■of; release tvntness their qharismatic 
; style of y^orsihlp es,butwarti eXpriession) . , 
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what wwsne ov but plsok wncentiratloii of intellectual 

- foeoiogy’’ and a, foller . account of ^ 




ftffpcted. 

iBTKly 


My hdrtiiratlon for tlw way Wwhe 
IS dealt yith foif oon*P)c* , . 

le thing, he soinetimea ex“8^''4jcj 


Walshe Institute's .qwh 'vastori of it: It Js 


dflffcMt iVhlnk.iihat he dries not 
kfiSfLjifWtijteid not preybpt my wshig that he had not wer . . ^ publifih^, In 


that much of this 


'pressures both inside and outside his 
congregations is Iri-no way fo diptinifo - 
the, sense pf his. achlevemerit. It is, 
however, to oiit it .mofe firmlv tlian 



the 'lauthojiterian , that me woi 
«Qi>s*>i>iiritv. state” - .. In fnatory.-..> 


’er to John de (Snich'y’S Clufrah effort hasbeen applied to foe letters of hmyever, tb put It more firmly tlwn 
vBBle in South /Vi'fca, publifihbd. In Paul. Npt- only 'are they .foe ekrilest .evier in historiCBl‘-focus'.'-ln that way, 
75 -^ch' cbvete sbjne of. the same Christian wntiri]^, biitthey areals the tapprb'ach to the'New Testament is 

snlsrthQUkhiiile^etBll)aridwhich (host' immediate in relation -to foeir not Mdteout relevance to foe modem 
S make s& attempt to tackle the riibject-maltei; ; combaiedi . for • Church;. It. certainly, puts a brake on 
irildflical Issues head on. 'Ihe^rudal examri^^ i^th; . thp Gospels, where, . facile appeal to ChHstian beginninm. 
im u whether' of not bine believm; J|^s'8 |ue;ls overlaid broblbinaticallyli when it comes to considering quMtibns 


is My 'realizable , mth/tM ofJhe diurehes r iike thetbeology:6f foemiiustry orthe 

(fo < Mer/ '^alsne ^ wrote, .ordination' of/w6men. Thikigs were 
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